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Wales to Prince Edward — Edward III. claims the French Crown ; hit 
claim rejected — Robert of Artois — ^War with France — Prince Edward's 
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The second series of this compilation terminated with a 
melancholy catastrophe, the deposition and murder of Edward 
of Carnarvon, the first Prince of Wales not of the ancient 
British line. The sceptre passed from feeble to vigorous 
hands, strong even in childhood. Edward III. could not 
lay to the charge of his unhappy father a neglected education. 
From his birth the heir of Edward of Carnarvon ** was care* 
fully bred up in all things that seemed necessary or proper 
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for princes to excel in."* His royal father summoned from 
Oxford one of her best scholars to superintend the education 
of his son. The prince's tutor, Richard, son of Sir Richard 
Aungerville, of Bury, already on the high road to prefer- 
ment, became successively Privy Seal and Treasurer of 
England, Dean of Wells, and, lastly, Bishop of Durham and 
Lord Chancellor. Bishop Godwinf gives Richard of Bury, 
as he is commonly called, an excellent character. ** What 
time of leisure he had, he spent either in prayer or con- 
ference with his chaplains, whereof he had many about him, 
and those great learned men ; or else in study, wherewith he 
was wonderfully delighted. His study was so well fur- 
nished, as it is thought he had more books than all the bishops 
in England besides. Many letters passed between him, 
Francis Petrarch, and divers others, then famous for learn- 
ing. He was very bountiful unto the poor. Weekly he 
bestowed for. their relief eight quarters of wheat made into 
bread, besides the offal and fragments of his tables." £kl- 
ward HI. was never Prince of Wales. That honoured title, 
conferred upon Edward of Carnarvon in his cradle, he jea- 
lously reserved to himself. Within a few days from his 
birth, the infant prince was created Earl of Chester and 
Flint. In the short interval between the flight and depo- 
sition of Edward H. we find his successor, under the style 
and title of Prince Edward, duke of Cornwall, in a national 
convention, " by the assent of the whole commonalty of the 
realm there being, unanimously elected guardian of the 
kingdom.'*J At the coronation of Edward IH., which took 
place at Westminster soon after his accession, medals were 
thrown among the people. "On the pile was the young 
prince, crowned, laying a sceptre on a heap of hearts, with 
this motto, ^ Populo dat jura volenti;* and on the reverse 
a hand held forth, as if it were saving a falling crown, with 
these words, * Nan rapit sed recipitJ " § 

At York, where the court was then kept, January 1328, 
the young king was united in marriage to Philippa of Hain- 
ault, who presented fo her delighted husband, then in his 
eighteenth year, on the 15th of June, 1330, his first-born 

* Barnes's Edward III. p. 2. -f Catalogue, p. 662. 

X Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ill. p. 61 (note). Edition, 1834. 

§ Barnes, p. 4. 
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son, Edward the renowned Black Prince. In the October 
following the surprisal of Nottingham castle, where the 
queen-mother and her paramour, Mortimer, resided, freed 
the king from a hated and unworthy thraldom. The igno- 
minious execution of Mortimer, and respectful but rigorous 
seclusion of Is&bella of France, wound up ai tragic history, 
and visited on unblushing crime a just retribution. The 
young father gave to Thomas Prior, the first to bring 
him the news, " a most royal reward;" on Joan of Ox- 
ford, the prince's nurse, he settled an annuity of 10/. ; and on 
Matilda Plumpton, who rocked his cradle, an annuity of ten 
marks.* So soon as Pnnce Edward could say his A, B, C, 
Doctor Walter Burley, Merton College, Oxford, almoner to 
Queen Philippa, was appointed to be his tutor ; and the lad, 
Simon Burley, a near kinsman of the doctor, afterwards that 
faithful servant of the royal house. Sir Simon Burley, was 
selected as fellow-pupil and playmate with the prince. Ho- 
nours and emoluments crowded thick and fast on the infant 
hope of England. Before he was three years old, the king 
by charter. May 18, 1333, granted to his most dear son 
Edward ** the county of Chester, the castles of Beeston, 
Chester, Rhuddlan, and Flint; the cantredand land of Engle- 
field, with all knights' fees, advowsons, royalties, &c. thereto 
belonging, in England, Wales, and the Marches. The next 
day, by another charter, the king gave his son, in addition, all 
the goods and chattels, live and dead stock, arms, and 
victuals, in all the said castles and other places, with all debts 
and arrearages." In 1337, at the death of his uncle, John of 
Eltham, second son of Edward II. — for whose life and health 
the poor father put up so many prayers, as may be seen in 
Rymer — Prince Edward was created Duke of Cornwall. 
He was invested with the sword only. 

In the parliament held 1343, Edward, being then thirteen 
years of age, was rai8?d to the dignity of Prince of Wales, 
and was inaugurated with a coronet, a gold ring, and a silver 
rod.f The prince did not come into Wales to receive the 
homage of the freeholders in person, as his grandfather had 
done ; his new subjects performed fealty to officers appointed 
for the purpose.! Five or six years before the creation 

* Barnes, p. 44. f Ibid. p. 45. 

X Archaeol. Camb. vol. ii. p. 243. 
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a Prince of Wales; the long, costly, and — which was worst 
of all — unjustifiable war, with our high-spirited neighbour 
began. Edward III., early in his reign, had laid claim to 
the crown of France, as the rightful heir through his mother 
Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. This monarch left three 
sons, who all in turn were kings of France, and all died 
leaving no male issue. On the decease of the youngest son, 
Charles IV., 1328, Philip of Valois, son of the brother of 
Philip IV., and first cousin to the last monarch, asserted 
his right to the vacant throne. Edward III. contested it 
with him. The twelve peers and barons of France met to 
decide the question. Their deliberations were brief and 
significant. They unanimously rejected Edward and ac- 
cepted Philip.* One of the first acts of the new king of 
France was to summon his disappointed competitor to do 
homage for the duchy of Guienne, and the county of Pon- 
thieu, which he held under the French crown by feudal 
tenure. The mortifying ceremony was performed to the 
letter. '< Upon the 6th of June, 1329, King Edward, in a 
crimson velvet gown embroidered with leopards, with his 
crown on his head, his sword by his side, and golden spurs 
on his heels, presented himself in the body of the cathedral 
of Amiens, before King Philip, sitting in a chair of state, in 
a velvet gown of violet colour, embroidered with fieur-de-lys 
of gold, his crown on his head, and his sceptre in his hand, 
with all his princes and peers about him. Then the Viscount 
Melun, chamberlain of France, first ordered King Edward 
to put off his crown, his sword, and his spurs, and kneel 
down, which he did, on a crimson velvet cushion, before 
King Philip ; and then the viscount, putting both his hands 
together between the hands of the King of France, pro- 
nounced the words of the homage, which were these : * You 
shall become liegeman to the king my master here present, 
as Duke of Guien and Peer of France, and you promise to 
bear faith and loyalty to him. Say, yea.* And King Edward 
said ^ Yea,' and kissed the King of France, as lord of the 
fee, on the mouth. The like homage he did for the earldom 
of Ponthieu."t 



* Lingard, vol. iv. p. 22. 

t Kennet's Kings of England, toL i. p. 213. 
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The relatioDs between the two courts were, we can easily 
imagine, not very amicable, but several years elapsed before 
they came to an open rupture ; and this might never have 
been, had not a foreign exile in an evil hour sought refuge 
in England. Robert of Artois was the lineal heir to that 
earldom; but his father dying before Robert's grandfather, 
his aunt, his father's sister, succeeded to the inheritance 
on the death of the old Count of Artois. Robert contested 
the succession twice. On the second trial he at once ruined 
his cause and his character, by the production of certain 
charters in his favour, which he asserted had been con- 
cealed by his aunt, then dead, and which were proved 
to be forgeries. On the detection of the fraud Robert 
fled the country.* This unscrupulous person, with an 
engaging address and a very plausible story, soon ingra- 
tiated himself with King Edward, who listened with interest 
to the recital of griefs which had so much in common with 
his own. Robert of Artois owed a grudge to the King of 
France, who took the side of the granddaughter and repre- 
sentative of the Countess Matilda. Two generations had 
passed away while the cause was in litigation. In revenge, 
the crafty fugitive worked upon Edward to reassert his claim 
to the throne of France, which he did in a public and solemn 
manner in 1337. The King of England spared no pains 
nor expense to recommend his cause to the continental 
princes; he pleaded with them by golden arguments, and 
they returned flattering words. The foreign allies of Edward 
made a grand show on paper. These were the Emperor of 
Germany, the Dukes of Brabant and Guildres, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the Marquis of Juliers, the Counts of 
Hainault, Nassau, ' &c. All took gladly English money ; 
very few, indeed, buckled on armour or drew sword on our 
side. This war, utterly unjustifiable, was, incredible as it may 
seem, popular in England. The nation quite went with the 
king; the Parliament petitioned him to pursue his right.f 
Thus commenced a struggle, which, with intermissions, was 
kept up for a hundred years and more. The last trace of 
which only disappeared at the beginning of the present cen- 

* Michelet's History of France, p. 357. Whittaker's Edition. 

t Idngard, toL iv. p. 26. 
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tury, when the words " King of France " were omitted in 
the titlea of our sovereign. 

The military education of Prince Edward was nearly 
completed, when his father took upon himself to give it the 
finishing stroke. He could not have been initiated under 
more brilliant auspices ; the pupil was worthy of his instruc- 
tor. From 1337 to 1346 the war had been waged with no 
very marked success on either part. The king, entering on 
a fresh campaign, determined that his eldest son, just sixteen 
years of age, should accompany him. There was no end of 
stir and excitement throughout Wales, when the news spread 
that the young Edward was going to the wars. The 
armourers had a busy time of it, for the Prince of Wales 
was to have troops to himself; and who so well entitled to 
fill their ranks as his own loving subjects? A body of Welsh 
men-at-arms and archers, twelve thousand strong, in a dis- 
tinct uniform, followed the standard of the Prince of Wales, 
and shared the perils and the glories of those achievements, 
which have made his name famous. In this same 1346, his 
maiden campaign. Prince Edward won his spurs on the field 
bf Creci. In the carnage of that fatal day the Welsh 
soldiers did fearful execution. A critical event was that 
battle. The French were in numbers three to one. To the 
King of England the question was one of life and liberty ; 
hoping against hope of a better issue, chains and death wer^ 
before hirii. Froissart gives very vivid pictures of those 
thrilling scenes. From his translator, Mr. Johnes of Hafod, 
Cardiganshire, of whom for talents and wealth, devoted to 
the noblest uses, the Principality may well be proud, I copy 
these details. 

King Edward, in full retreat before Philip and his hosts, 
came to his maternal land, the county of Ponthieu. Here, 
with characteristic English spirit, he took his stand. << < Let 
us post ourselves here,' he said, * for we will not go farther 
)[)efore we have seen our enemies. I have good reason to 
wait for them on this spot, as I am now upon the lawful 
inheritance of my lady-mother, which was given her as her 
marriage-portion ; and I am resolved to defend it against my 
adversary, Philip of Valois.* '** On Friday, the 25th of 

* Johnes'g Froissart, vol. i. p. 162-^. Edition, 1842. 
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August, 1346, OD the eve of the battle, *^ the king gave a 
supper to the earls and barons of his army, where they made 
good cheer. On their taking leave, the king remained alone, 
with the lotds of his bedchamber : he retired into his oratory, 
and falling on his knees before the altar, prayed to God, 
that if he should combat his enemies on the morrow, he 
might come off with honour. About midnight he went to 
his bed, and rising early the next day, be and the Prince of 
Wales heard mass, and communicated. The greater part of 
his army did the same, confessed, and made proper pre- 
parations. After mass, the king ordered his men to arm 
themselves, and assemble on the ground he had before fixed 
on (an eminence near the village of Creci). He had inclosed 
a large park near a wood, on the rear of his army, in which 
he placed all his baggage-waggons and horses ; and this park 
had but one entrance : his men-at-arms and archers remained 
on foot.'* Having thus by religious consolation prepared his 
mind for the event, whatever it might prove, and made this 
admirable disposition of his troops, Edward divided his army 
tnto three battalions. The Prince of Wales, surrounded by 
a numerous staff of veteran knights, commanded the first 
battalion ; in which, in addition to other men-at-arms and 
archers, were a thousand* Welshmen. " They advanced 
in regular order to their ground, each lord under his banner 
and pennon, and in the centre of his men." The second 
battalion was led by the Earls of Northampton and Arundel. 
The king in person was with the third battalion. King 
Edward ** then mounted a small palfrey, having a white 
wand in his hand, and attended by his two marshals on each 
aide of him. He rode a foot's pace through all the ranks, 
encouraging and entreating the army that they would guard 
his honour and defend his right. He spoke this so sweetly, 
and with such a cheerful countenance, that all who had been 
dispirited were directly comforted by seeing and hearing 
him. When he had thus visited all the battalions, it was 
near ten o'clock ; he retired to his own division, and ordered 
them to eiat heartily, and drink a glass after. They ate and 
drank at their ease ; and having packed up pots, barrels, &c. 
in the o^rts, they returned to their battalions, according t^ 

* Other authorities give six thousand, which is more likely. 
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the marshals' orders, and seated themselves on the ground, 
placing their helmets and bows before them, that they might 
be the fresher when their enemies should arrive.*'* 

King Philip of France heard mass that morning at the 
monastery of Abbeville ; and having enjoined his army to 
follow his pious example, he left the town before sunrise. 
A march of two leagues brought him in sight of the English 
army, drawn up on the hill of Creci. The king dispatched 
four knights to reconnoitre. On their return, they advised 
the king not to fight on that, but to wait till the following 
day, when his troops, who were continually coming in, would 
all be assembled, and refreshed by a night's rest Orders 
were issued to this effect ; but, in the confusion occasioned 
by the arrival of successive detachments, were not properly 
understood. In vain the French marshals *^ rode, one 
towards the front, and the other to the rear, crying out, 
* Halt banners, in the name of God and St. Denis.' Those 
that were in the front halted, but those behind said they 
would not halt until they were as forward as the front. 
When the front perceived the rear pressing on, they pushed 
forward ; and neither the king nor the marshals could stop 
them: but they marched on without any order till they 
came in sight of their enemies. As soon as the foremost 
rank saw them, they fell back at once, in great disorder; 
which alarmed those in the rear, who thought they had been 
fighting. There was then space and room enough for them 
to have passed forward, had they been willing so to do; some 
did so, but others remained shy. All the roads between 
Abbeville and Creci were covered with common people, 
who, when they were come within three leagues of their ene- 
mies, drew their swords, bawling out, * Kill, kill I ' There is 
no man, unless he had been present, that can imagine, or 
describe truly, the confusion of that day, especially the bad 
management and disorder of the French, whose troops were 
out of number." f 

The French threw on the Genoese the disasters of the 
day. On these foreign archers it devolved to begin the battle ; 
they had come up after a fatiguing march, in which they had 
.carried their arms and their cross-bows. They expostulated, 

* Froissart, vol. i. p. 163. Edition, 1842. 
•f Ibid, book i. chap, cxxriii. 
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that they were not in a condition to do any great things that 
day. ^' This is what one gets/* petulantly exclaimed the Earl 
of Alen^on, *<by employing such scoundrels, who, just when 
they are most wanted, fall to excuses." The poor Genoese, 
thus took to task, did their best. <* They made a great leap 
and cry to abash the Englishmen, but they stood still and 
stirred not for all that Then the Geneose again the second 
time made another leap and a fell cry, and stepped forward a 
little, and the Englishmen removed not one foot; thirdly, 
again they leapt and cried, and went forth till they came 
within shot. Then they shot tierceiy with their cross-bows. 
Then the English archers stept forth one pace, and let fly 
their arrows so hotly and so thickly that it seemed snow." 
When the snow-storm was over, it was all over with the 
Genoese, who, flinging down their cross-bows, fled, and were 
cut down without mercy by the French cavalry posted in 
their rear. The division of the Prince of Wales bore the 
brunt of the day ; at one time he was so hard-pressed by a 
body of French, German, and Savo3'ards, who had broken 
through the ranks of the archers, that a knight was sent post- 
haste to the king, who stood all day on a rising ground near 
a windmill, in the names of the noblemen who were with the 
prince, begging him to come to their assistance. ** Is my 
son dead, unhorsed, or so badly wounded that he cannot 
support himself?" " Nothing of the sort, thank God ; but he 
is in so hot an engagement that he has great need of your 
help." *< Now, Sir Thomas, return back to those that sent 
you, and tell them from me, not to send again for me this 
day, or expect that I shall come, let what will happen, as 
long as my sou has life ; and say that I command them to 
let the boy win his spurs : for I am determined, if it please 
God, that all the glory and honour of this day shall be given 
to him, and to those into whose care I have intrusted him."* 
In the slaughter of that day a crowned head was laid 
low. Charles, son of the emperor Henry of Luxem- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, was afllicted with blindness; 
caused, as everything unusual was always said to be 
caused in those times, by poison, administered to him 
when in Italy. The courageous old man addressed his 

* FroiBsart, book i. chap, czziz. 
B 2 
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attendants : '' Gentlemen, you are all ray people, my friends^ 
and brethren at arms ; therefore, as I am blind, I request of 
ybu to lead me so far into the engagement, that I may strike 
one stroke with my sword. The knights replied that they 
would directly lead him forward, and in order that they 
might not lose him in the crowd, they fastened all the reins 
of their horses together, and put the king at their head, who 
made good use of his sword : they advanced so far that they 
Were all slain, and on the morrow they were found on the 
g;round with their horses all tied together."* The tradition 
that the blind king was slain by the hand of the Prince of 
Wales rests on no good foundation. The ostrich feathers 
were emblazoned on the prince's escutcheon through the 
intervention of love, not war.f This device was borne by the 
bouse of Hainault, of whom Queen Philippa was a daughter, 
and was used by King Edward and ail his sons, with certain 
heraldic differences. As to the motto, Mr. Pennant suggests 
that *' *Ic dien,* the old English for * I serve,* allusive to the 
scriptural verse, ' The heir, so long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant,' was an imprese extremely suitable to 
the characteristic modesty and filial piety of this prince."J 

The King of France was the last to abandon hope. The 
shades of night were deepening around the monarch who in 
the morning commanded a hundred thousand men, and now 
was followed by a scanty train of some sixty in all ; when 
Sir John of Hainault, finding entreaties vain, seized the 
bridle of his horse, and carried him off the field. King 
Philip rode for his life. At dead of night he reached the 
castle ofLaBroyes; the gates were shut, of course. To the 
governor, who, awoken by the shouting, came upon the bat- 
tlements, the king's voice was loud above the rest. ' *' Open, 
open, governor ; it is the fortune of France." Snatching a 
hasty refreshment, the king and his attendants rode on full 
speed through the night, nor drew rein till they reached 
Amiens at daybreak. As night advanced, the shouts and 
war-cries were heard at a greater distance, fainter and fainter : 
at length all was still. Torches were lighted and fires 
blazed throughout the English camp, in honour of the victory 
and as a safeguard against stratagem. King Edward now 

* Froissart, book i. chap, cxxix. f Notes and Queries, No. 67, p. 106. 

% Pennant's Tour, vol. i. p. 205. 
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quitted his post, and coming down from the hill, ** advanced to 
the Prince of Wales, whom he embraced in his arms, and 
kissed, and said, ' Sweet son, God give you good perse- 
verance : you are my son, for most loyally have you acquitted 
yourself this day ; you are worthy to be a sovereign/ The 
prince bowed down very low, and humbled himself, giving 
all honour to the king his father/'* That night the high mass 
of the Holy Spirit was solemnly sung,f and the victory 
acknotvledged to the Author thereof. The next day, for the 
sake of the dead, the king had the field of battle consecrated 
as a place of sepulture for his friends and enemies who had 
fallen, the wounded had careful attendance, and the poorer 
were allowed to go to their own homes, supplied with money 
to help them ou their way, if they needed it. A truce of 
three days was granted for the performance of funeral rites. 
The bodies of the King of Bohemia and of the nobles who 
had been slain were interred in the abbey of Montenay with 
every respectful observance, the king and court following in 
deep mourning. 

In January 1847 the Prince of Wales was sent by his 
father into England, to stimulate the zeal of parliament, and 
induce the Commons to draw their purse-strings freely. He 
made no longer stay than was necessary, and was present at 
the siege and surrender of Calais, August 1347, and at the 
scene, whether tragedy or farce, when the six principal bur- 
gesses of the town, Eustace de St Pierre at their head, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, with halters about their necks^ 
delivered to King Edward the keys of their town and castle; 
and the monarch, with a voice of thunder, and (aside) a 
merry twinkle in his eye, commanded their heads to be struck 
off, and the whole court went down upon their knees foi 
mercy, and Queen Philippa, with much ado, obtained a 
pardon. This was, it is suspected, a concerted exhibition 
from beginning to end. 

In the October following the king and prince, after a 
very rough passage (the sea always rose up against Ed- 
ward III.), landed in England. The spoils of France dazzled 
the English nation, and blinded their eyes to the flagrant 
wrong of which they were the glittering and deceptive fruits. 

* Froissart, book i. clAp. odEZ. f Barnes, p. 363. 
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<< There was scarce a lady or gentlewoman of any account 
who had not in her possession some precious household 
stuff, as rich gowns, beds, counterpanes, hangings, linen, silk, 
furs, cups of gold and silver, porcelain and silver, bracelets, 
chains, and necklaces, brought from Caen, Calais, or other 
xsities beyond sea/'* 

In the winter of 1348, King Edward nearly lost by stra- 
tagem the town of Calais he had just been at such pains to 
win. He had placed in command of the garrison there an 
Italian, Sir Emeric of Pavia, to whom he was very partial. 
This ingrate agreed with Sir Geoffrey de Chargny, a great 
lord of France, to deliver up Calais castle at midnight, on the 
last day of the year. Sir Geoffrey de Chargny was very par- 
ticular as to the day, as he had set his mind on presenting this 
unexpectedly -recovered fortress as a new-year's gift to his 
royal master. However, the plot was not so well contrived 
but that King Edward got an inkling of it. The first thing 
he did was to send for Sir Emeric, and tax him with his 
meditated treason. The Lombard, taken by surprise, con- 
fessed all, and to palliate his offence urged that the contract 
might be set aside at once, as he had not received a penny of 
the money. The king was moved by the frankness of the 
man, and replied, *' Go on with your bargain, and get as 
much money from my enemies as you can ; but tell me truly 
the day and hour fixed for the delivery of the castle, and let 
no soul living know of this our communication, and on this 
condition I forgive you." Sir Emeric this time kept faith 
with King Edward, and played the knave with Sir Geoffrey 
de Chargny. On the appointed day and hour, twelve knights 
and one hundred men-at-arms were admitted into the castle, 
and the 20,000 dollars duly paid, as their entrance fee. The 
Italian was in excellent spirits. *^ I hope you have given 
me the money all right,'' he said; ^< I really have not time to 
count it, there is so much to be done. Come on, gentlemen ; 
come on; seize on the keep, and the castle is yours.'' So 
saying, he threw the gate of the tower open. But a very 
different sight met the Frenchmen's eyes than they had 
expected. Forth from the tower issued King Edward himself, 
the prince his son, and two hundred men-at-arms, with their 

* Barnes, p. 416. 
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naked swords and battle-axes in their hands, crying out^ 
^* A Manny I a Manny to the rescue I What I do the French 
imagine with so few men to take the castle of Calais?" 
The assailants, caught in their own trap, surrendered at 
discretion, and were disarmed, and shut up in the keep 
where they had meant to be after another fashion. The 
Lord de Chargny the while sat on his horse outside the 
principal gate of the fortress, that cold wintry night, impa- 
tient to learn the success of his scheme, and to enter in 
triumph. Suddenly there was heard from within a tramp of 
horses' feet ; the bolts were drawn back, the portcullis raised, 
the drawbridge let down, and the king and his train sallied 
forth at full speed. Sir Geoffrey saw at a glance that he was 
betrayed, but, like a gallant knight as he was, disdained to 
fly ; dismounting, and commanding the knights with him to 
do the same, he stood his ground, and gave battle. The 
English knights dismounted also, so there was a fair stand-up 
fight.* 

The person of the king, who wore his vizor down, was 
not known to the enemy, nor indeed to his own men. He 
had — this was part of his plan — left London secretly, and 
appeared at Calais as a knight of quality, fighting under the 
banner of Sir Walter Manny. The English carried the day ; 
but King Edward had a hard-fought passage at arms with a 
French knight. Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont. Twice Sir 
Eustace struck the king down upon his knees. At last the 
gallant Frenchman gave in, saying, '< Sir knight, I surrender 
myself your prisoner ; for the honour of the day niust fall to 
the English." On his return victorious to the castle of 
Calais, the king, who loved old English hospitality too well 
to let the day pass unhonoured, had a grand supper, to see the 
old year out and the new one (1349) in ; the captive knights 
were the guests, who knew for the first time who their con- 
queror and host was. All present wore new robes ; the king 
sat down at the table, and the French knights were placed 
round him. The Prince of Wales and the English knights 
served up the first course, and waited on their guests. At 
the second course they went and seated themselves at another 
table. After supper the king addressed the knight, his oppo- 

* Barnes, p. 425, 
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nent : '' ' Sir Eustace, you are the most valiant knight in 
Christendom that I ever saw attack an enemy, or defend him- 
self. I never yet found any one in battle who, body to body, 
had given me so much to do as you have done this day. I 
adjudge to you the prize of valour above all the knights of 
my court, as what is justly due to you.' The king then took 
off the chaplet of pearls he wore, which was very rich and 
handsome, and placing it on the head of Sir Eustace, said, 
' Sir Eustace, I present you with this chaplet, as being the 
best combatant this day, either within or without doors; and 
I beg of you to wear it this year for love of me. I know that 
you love the company of ladies and damsels ; therefore say, 
wherever you go, that I gave it you. I also give you your 
liberty free of ransom ; and you may set out to-morrow if 
you please, and go whither you will.* '** 

Sir Walter Manny, under whose banner the king and 
prince fought, was a knight of Hainault, the native country 
of the good Queen Philippa. Proposing to tell you some- 
thing more about him, you may demur and ask — What has 
this Sir Walter Manny of Hainault to do with Wales? 
A great deal. In reward of his valour and fidelity he was 
appointed for life sheriff of Merionethshire and constable 
of Bala and Harlech castles.f So now listen to a little 
talk about the Welsh sheriff and constable. Walter Manny 
came over to England in 1328, in the suite of Queen Philippa, 
as her carver, but soon cut out for himself a higher fortune. 
In 1331 he received the honour of knighthood, ** by bathing, 
and other sacred ceremonies, with allowance of robes for 
that solemnity out of the king's wardrobe."J In 1337 Sir 
Walter Manny figures in a company of knights, who went to 
Hainault in the train of the English ambassador. These 
gallants wore all a patch over their left eyes, having regis- 
tered a vow not to see with both eyes till they had crossed 
the French frontier and performed some brilliant achieve- 
ment. Sir Walter Manny did not wear his patch long ; he 
got rid of it very handsomely, though I have not space to tell 
where and when. In 1342 Sir Walter Manny was sent by 
King Edward III. on an expedition in accordance with the 
true spirit of knighthood, to succour a distressed princess. 

* Froissarty book i. chap. cli. f Archseol. Camb. vol. ii. p. 126. 

X Barnes, p. 64. 
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John of Montford, claiming to be Duke of Brittany, had 
been taken prisoner at Nantes bj King Philip of France. 
During his captivity his wife, the Countess of Montford, de« 
fended Hcnnebon against Charles of Blois, the rival claimant 
to the duchy. To the heart of a woman the countesa 
added the spirit of a man. She put on armour and rode 
through the streets, appealing to the citizens to be strong 
and of good courage. An order came out from the office of 
the lord chamberlain of Brittany, to the ladies of the court, to 
wear short skirts instead of the fashionable long dresses ; and 
as the principal employment of the court ladies at Hennebon 
was to carry stones and quick-lime to the ramparts, the com- 
fort and convenience of the change will be appreciated. A 
bold sally from the gates of the town, which threw the 
besiegers into confusion, and cost them their tents and their 
baggage, was headed by the countess in person. Still the 
assailants pressed on ; the walls, battered and undermined, 
began to shake and totter ; and the confidence of the towns- 
people tottered with them. The Bishop of Leon, who was, 
or pretended to be, on the Montford side, went out of 
Hennebon and conferred with his nephew, Sir Herv6 de 
Leon, who served under Charles of Blois. The two 
agreed to a surrender of the town, on condition that the 
lives and property of the citizens should be spared. The 
countess guessed rightly the purpose of this conference, and 
entreated the lords of Brittany, for the love of God, to hold 
out three days more. The bishop urged an immediate sur- 
render; the brave barons lent a readier ear to the pathetic 
pleading of their liege lady than to the craven counsels of 
the prelate. To. bring them to another mind, the good man 
talked all one day and all the next — blessings on hia 
reverend head and verbose tongue I — till, just as the miserable 
barons were on the point of giving in from sheer exhaustion, 
the countess, who from a lofty watch-tower had been search- 
ing, with strained eyes and a heaving bosom, over the deep, 
discerned a speck in the horizon, and shouted out in a trans- 
port of delight, " The English fleet I the English fleet!" At 
the welcome news the bishop of Leon's rhetoric was cut 
short ; all eyes were anxiously turned seaward : nor was it 
long before the broad flag of England, floating majestically 
over the swelling sails, gave assurance of deliverance and 
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Bafety. The first to leap on shore and enter the castle of 
Hennebon was Sir Walter Manny. Among the implements 
of the besiegers was a large machine for casting stones into 
the town, which did much damage. " I have a great fancy," 
said Sir Walter, <Uo knock that mischievous machine to 
pieces: who will second me?" "Ill I" cried many voices. 
They issued out from one of the gates, three hundred archers 
in front, the men-at-arms next. After the first flight of 
arrows the workers of the machine did not wait for a second, 
but took to their heels—the catapult cast no more stones that 
day. The English were returning in good order, when 
there rushed out of the French camp knights and mounted 
men-at-arms, "galloping like mad.'* " May I never," ex- 
claimed Sir Walter, ** be embraced by my mistress or dear 
friend if I enter castle or fortress before I have unhorsed one 
of these gallopers." He turned and renewed the combat. 
The archers of Hennebon, who came out and ranged them- 
selves on the castle-ditch, did good service. I am afraid 
that many a fine charger was speared, as well as rider 
unhorsed, that day. The skirmish ended in favour of the 
garrison. The Frencli retreated to their camp ; the English 
returned in triumph ; the Countess of Montford came down 
from the castle to meet them, ** and with a most cheerful 
countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny, and all his compa- 
nions one after the other, like a noble and valiant dame."* 

Sir Walter Manny served King Edward HI. well and 
faithfully throughout his French campaigns. There was 
scarcely a brilliant event in which he did not bear a prominent 
part. Sir Walter Manny was also a very kind-hearted, cha- 
ritable man. In 1349, during or immediately afler the pre- 
valence of a great plague, he purchased thirteen acres and a 
rood of ground, adjoining to No Man's Land, and had it con- 
secrated as a burial ground; and built a chantry, in which 
prayers and masses were offered for the dead who slept in 
that holy ground.f In the year 1371 Sir Walter founded 
there a house of Carthusian monks, the present Charter 
House. He also gave three more acres, " lying without the 
walls, betwixt the lands of the Abbot of Westminster and 
the lands of the priory of St. John, for burying of such as 

* Froissart, book L chap. Izzzi. f Barnes, p. 436. 
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desperately ended their lives, or were executed for feloDies, 
who were fetched thither usually in a close cart, bailed over 
and covered with black, having a plain white cross thwarting; 
and at the fore end, a St. John's cross without; and within a 
bell ringing, by shaking of the cart, whereby the same might 
be heard when it passed."* Sir Walter Manny died January, 
1372, leaving an only child, a daughter, married to John 
Hastings, earl of Pembroke. His body was interred with 
great solemnity in his own chapel of the Carthusians. King 
Edward and all his children, the great prelates and barons of 
the realm, with the brethren of the Order of the Garter, of 
which Sir Walter was a knight, assisted at the funeral rites. 

Prince Edward interested himself in the welfare of his 
principality. In 1351 he granted a charter to Hope; the 
document is dated at Chester. " In 1353 the Prince of Wales, 
with the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, at the head of an 
armed force, came to Chester to protect the justices itinerant, 
Sir Richard Willoughby and Sir Richard Snareshull, in the 
execution of their duty, from the violence of the populace. 
The occasion is not mentioned, but it is probable that there had 
been some commotion on account of the dearness of provisions , 
that year being recorded as a year of great scarcity." f 
Whether the Prince of Wales alarmed the sensitive jealousy of 
his royal father by taking too much state upon himself within 
his own dominions, or there was any serious thought of the se- 
verance of Wales from the English crown, in the following 
year, 1354, it was enacted in parliament, that '* all the lords of 
the Marches of Wales shall be perpetually attendant and an- 
nexed to the crown of England, as their ancestors had always 
been before, and not to the principality of Wales, into, whose 
hands soever the same shall come hereafter." The reason given 
is, lest '* the principality departing from the crown of England, 
the said lordship marchers should be construed in law to pass 
with the principality from the crown of England, by reason 
of the union of the possession of them both in his highness 's 
hands, simul et semel, the dismembering of which lordship 
marchers might be a great weakening of the crown of 
England.''^ 

* Stow'8 Survey, pp. 160, 161. Thorn's edition, 1842. 

f Lysoi^'s Che^e, p. 561. X Cymmrod. vol. lii. p. 16. 
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In 1355, after ''an unstable truce of about eight years/'* 
war was renewed, and the Prince of Wales, attended by the 
flower of the English nobility, crossed over into Gascony. 
The spirit in which the prince conducted his campaigns is 
displayed in his reply to the inhabitants of Carcassone, who 
offered an immense sum for the redemption of their city: he 
said, ** he came not thither for gold, but to take cities and 
towns with their inhabitants, to succour and cherish his 
friends, and to offend his enemies/'f Barnes copies two letters 
written by a knight in the princess army. Sir John Wingfield, 
to friends in England, which I have not space to transcribe. 
They both run in the same strain of dismal monotony, telling 
how town after town had been taken and destroyed, their 
wretched inhabitants driven by fire and sword from house and 
home, who might have been happy at their own firesides 
could the King of England have been content with his lawful 
inheritance, and not set his heart on robbing the King of 
France of his. The forces which the Prince of Wales had 
under his command were unequal to the conquest of the 
country; and so decidedly unsympathising were the bulk of 
the people, that except by conquest he could never have made 
himself master of it. He was able to distress and annoy his 
enemies, and do a great deal of mischief; and when that is 
said, all is said. 

In one of these destructive expeditions he was pursued 
and overtaken by the French monarch, King John, at the 
head of an immense army. An engagement took place, im- 
mortalised in our English annals as the battle of Poitiers. 
The general appearance of the country round Poitiers was 
forest and heath, with a few cultivated patches here and there. 
The spectator, who, in the middle of September, 1356, should 
have looked from the walls of the city over its environs, would 
have seen, far as the eye could reach, the waving of French ban- 
ners and the glittering of French spears. It seemed like one 
vast camp. When the Prince of Wales heard of the hosts on his 
track, he said composedly, " God help us! we must see what 
we can do to fight to the best advantage.*' He posted his 
troops, consisting only of two thousand men-at-arms, four 
thousand archers, and two thousand footmen, on the hill of 

* Bamet, p. 479. f Ibid. p. 481« 
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Maupertiusy* a vineyard inclosed by thick hedges. On Sun- 
day morning, the 18th of September, 1356, King John and 
his sons heard mass and communicated ; afterwards the king 
presided at a council of war, which resolved that the whole 
army should be set in battle array. The French had three bat- 
talions, each consisting of sixteen thousand men-at-arms ; and 
as every man-at-arms had his squire to bear his lance, and his 
body squire, the total number came to nearly fifty thousand 
in each battalion, or little short of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in all. The Duke of Orleans commanded the first 
battalion, the Duke of Normandy and his two brothers the 
second, and the king the third. Whilst the army was form- 
ing, King John sent Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont and two 
other knights to examine the English positiol]. On their 
return they reported. Sir Eustace being spokesman, — ** We 
have observed the English accurately ; they may amount, 
according to our estimate, to about two thousand men-at- 
arms, four thousand archers, and fifteen hundred footmen. 
They are in a very strong position ; but we do not imagine 
that they can make more than one battalion : nevertheless 
they have posted themselves with great judgment, have forti- 
fied all the road along the hedge-side, and lined the hedges 
with part of their archers. For as that is the only road for 
attack one must pass through the midst of them. This lane 
has no other entry, and it is so narrow that scarcely can four 
men ride through it abreast. At the end of this lane, amidst 
vines and thorns, where it is impossible to ride or march in 
any regular order, are posted the men-at-arms on foot ; and 
they have drawn up before them their archers in the manner 
of a harrow, so that it will be no easy matter to defeat them."f 
The French made a very profuse display of royalty ; there 
were no less than nineteen sham kings, exact counterparts of 
the real one. The Lord Geoffrey de Chargny carried the 
banner of France. The Lord Reginald de Quenolle, sur- 
named the Arch-priest, wore the full armour of the young 
Earl of Alen9on. This clerical dignitary, arch-priest of 
Yezzins, was a knight and a married man. Just as the last 
order had been given, that *< all those who were armed with 
lances should, shorten them to the length of ^ye feet, that 

* Michelet, p. 378. i* Froissart, book L chap. clix. 
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they might be more manageable, and that every one should 
take off his spurs, the Cardinal de Perigord, who had left 
Poitiers that morning earl}^ came full gallop up to the king, 
making' a low reverence, and entreated him with uplifted 
hands, for the love oP God, to halt a moment, that he might 
speak to him."* This good priest, true to his divine com- 
mission, arrived breathless on an errand of mercy to prevent 
the shedding of blood. He succeeded, by his affectionate 
importunity, in procuring a suspension of hostilities that one 
sacred day, the whole of which he spent in riding to and fro, 
endeavouring to effect an accommodation. He failed in his 
benevolent intentions, but to liave made the attempt reflects 
upon him the highest credit. May every cardinal be like- 
minded. The ill success of this negotiation is not chargeable 
on the Prince of Wales ; he was ready and willing to make 
every concession consistent with honour. The conditions of 
the French were exorbitant ; they would have had, without 
a battle, all that the victorious issue of a battle could have 
given them. They fell into no uncommon error — they made 
too sure. 

On the Monday morning the prince slightly changed the 
disposition of his troops. " He commanded three hundred 
men-at-arms, and as many archers on horseback, to post 
themselves on the right, on a small hill, that was not too steep 
nor too high, and by passing over its summit to get round the 
wing of the Duke of Normandy's battalion, who was in per- 
son at the foot of it." As the cardinal, who had come from 
Poitiers before daybreak, and had not given up hope till 
the last, rode away with a heavy heart, the Prince of Wales 
thus addressed his little army : '^ Now, my gallant comrades, 
what though we be a small body when compared to the army of 
our enemies, do not let us be cast down on that account ; the 
battle is not always to the strong, but where the Almighty God 
pleases to bestow it. If the day be ours, we shall gain the 
greatest honour and glory in this world; if the contrary 
should happen, and we be slain, I have a father and beloved 
brethren alive ; and you all have some relations or good 
friends who will revenge us. Therefore, gentlemen, for God*s 
fake, I require you to do your duty this day; for, if God be 

* Froissart, book i. chap. dz. 
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pleased, and St. George, this day you shall see me a good 
knight" The fight began. Three hundred picked French 
knights attempted to force a passage through the narrow 
sunken lane to the main body of the English ; but the skill 
and dexterity — above all praise^-of the English archers, com« 
pletely foiled them. Our bowmen showering their arrows from 
both sides of the lane, wounded the hors^es, which, poor beasts I 
smarting under the pain, became restive, backed, reared, 
turned right round, and, many of them, threw their riders. 
This body of cavalry became worse than useless ; they were 
unable to advance, and blocked the way up to those who were 
behind them. Battalion fell back on battalion, and the whole 
French army was thrown into confusion. At this moment 
the men-at-arms and archers, who had been posted on the 
hill, perfoimed the manoeuvre assigned to them — rode down 
and fell upon one of the wings of the Duke of Normandy's 
division. A reserve of men-at-arms *' hastened to mount 
their horses, which they had ready prepared, close at hand. 
As soon as they were all mounted they gave a shout of ' St. 
George for Guienne I' and Sir John Chandos said to the 
prince, * Sir, sir, now push forward, for the day is ours : 
God will this day put it into your hand. Let us make for 
our adversary the King of France ; for where he is will lie 
the main stress of the business. I well know that his valour 
will not let him fly, and he will remain with us, if it please 
God and St. George ; but he must be well fought with, and 
you have before said that you would show yourself this day 
a good knight.' The prince replied, * John, get forward ; you 
shall not see me turn my back this day, but I will always be 
among the foremost/ He then said to Sir Walter Woodland, 
his banner-bearer, 'Banner, advance, in the name of God 
and St. George.'"* 

When Cardinal de Perigord withdrew in the morning, 
some knights and men-at-arms, who wished to be on the win- 
ning side, mixed with the cardinaFs train, and as soon as they 
could do so unobserved, joined the French, and placed them- 
selves under the command of the Castellan of Amposta, who 
belonged to the cardinal. But Froissart says that <*the 
cardinal knew nothing of this until he was arrived at Pol- 

* Froissart, book i. chap, clxi* 
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tiers." Just as the Prince of Wales was on the point of 
charging at the head of his troops, the Castellan of Amposta 
was brought in a prisoner. The prince, incensed at, as he con- 
sidered, the unfairness of the cardinal, would have had the 
unfortunate castellan put to death on the spot, had not Sir J. 
Chandos interposed. '^ My lord, do not think of such things 
at this moment, when you must look to others of the greatest 
importance: perhaps the cardinal may excuse himself so 
well, that you will be convinced he was not to blame." The 
prince charged first the division of the Duke of Athens, 
which after a well-contested struggle gave way. The Ger- 
man battalion, commanded by the Carls oPSaltzburg, Nassau, 
and Neydo, which came next, was routed with less difficulty ; 
the air resounded with the cries, ** Montjoye St. Denis !" 
** St. George for Guienne I" The French nobles who had the 
care of the king's sons, the Duke of Normandy, the Earl 
of Poitiers, and the Earl of Touraine, alarmed at the turn 
which things had taken, galloped off with their precious charge, 
escorted by eight hundred lances. There were, you recollect, 
to outward seeming, twenty kings of France in the field. The 
deception failed. The one true was easily distinguished from 
the nineteen make-believe monarchs, either by his majestic 
bearing, or the splendid accoutrements of his attendants, or — 
an unmistakeable sign — by the eagerness which they all display- 
ed to preserve the life of their sovereign or die in his defence. 
King John was in imminent danger. Two hundred devoted 
knights had fallen, or been made prisoners, at his side. The 
king fought desperately, as one resolved to sell his life at the 
dearest cost : brandishing his battle-axe, he cleared a space 
about him. Close to him was his youngest son, Philip, a lad 
of fourteen, a chip of the old block, who kept crying, 
" Father, guard your right I guard your left I"* Those who 
were nearest the king and knew his person, called out " Sur- 
render yourself I surrender yourself, or you are a dead man !" 
According to Froissart — the point is much disputed — a 
young knight, Denj's de Morberque, native of St. Omers, who 
had fled his country for homicide, took the king. *' He, by 
dint of force, for he was very strong and robust, pushed 
through the crowd, and said to the king in good French, 

• * Michelet, p. 379. 
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'Sire, sire, surrender yourself I' Turning to him the king 
asked, ' To whom shall I surrender myself? to whom? Where 
19 my cousin, the Prince of Wales ? If I could see him I would 
speak to him.' * Sire,' replied Sir Denys, ' he is not here, but 
surreader yourself to me and I will lead you to him.' < Who 
are you ? ' said the king. ' Sire, I am Denys de Morbeque, a 
knight from Artois ; but I serve the king of England because 
I. cannot belong to France, having forfeited all I possessed 
there.' The king then gave him his right-hand glove, and 
said, * I surrender myself to you.' " The banished knight had 
a hard matter to get the king along; so much crowding, 
pushing, contending, and quarrelling there was, each insisting, 
''I took him, I took him." The uproar was at its height, and 
the poor king in worse peril then ever, when two English 
barons, the Earl of Warwick and Lord Cobham, who had 
been dispatched by the prince in search, rode up and extri- 
cated him from the crush. '* Dismounting, they advanced to 
the king with profound reverences, and conducted him to the 
Prince of Wales." So soon as the battle-cries had ceased, 
and the field was clear, the banner of the prince was placed 
on a high bush, the minstrels began to play, and trumpets and 
clarions to sound their notes of triumph. Thus ended the 
famous battle of Poitiers. One curious result of this victory 
was, that the English had twice as many prisoners as them- 
selves ; so they put them to ransom immediately, rescue or 
no rescue. The ransoms were all very easy and reasonable, for 
the English said '* they would not set so high a price upon a 
knight or gentleman, but that he might still be able to live 
after his rank, and to follow the wars agreeable to his qua- 
lity."* ** In this war between gentlemen," writes the French 
historian, " the worst that could befall the conquered was to 
take a share in the fetes of the conquerors, to partake the 
amusement of the chase or tourney, and to enjoy in good 
faith the ostentatious hospitality of the English." We can 
forgive a little soreness ; the battle of Poitiers is not a pleasant 
subject for a Frenchman to have to write about. 

Wales was worthily represented on that day of glory. 
Howell y Fwyall performed some very brilliant actions on the 
field of Poitiers. It is said also that ** he commanded a corps 

* Barnes, p. 513. 
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of reserve of Welshmen at Creci, and by his seasonable ad- 
vance, and valorous incursion on the French lines, materially 
accelerated the victory."* Sir Howell y Fwyall was created a 
knight-banneret on the field, and had a grant for life of Dee 
Mills, and was made Constable of Criccieth Castle. Nor was 
thb all; the axe with which he made such havoc in the ranks 
of the enemy was carried to England and preserved in the 
palace of our kings; and right royally — so tradition saith — 
was it treated. In place of the ordinary food of a battle-axe 
— blood and broken bones — a mess of savory meat was daily 
served up before it. Eight stalwart yeomen of the guard, at 
eightpence a-day, stood round the mess, to see that no pro- 
fane prying finger intruded. As regularly as the mess was 
brought to table, so regularly did the axe, relying on its 
iron constitution, magnanimously decline to touch a morsel. 
Whereupon the meat was given to the poor, who, afler the 
death of the good knight, were enjoined to pray for the soul 
of Sir Howell y Fwyall.f It is averted that this singular 
ceremony was kept up till the reign of Elizabeth Tudor. I 
am curious to learn by what revolutionary stroke, before 
what horrid spectre of book — red, black, or blue — this ex- 
pressive commemoration succumbed. I fear that the puritans 
knocked it on the head. Pace, Mr. Cobden, they might 
have demolished a worse thing. 
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On the eveniDg after the battle, King John, his son the lord 
Philip, and the knights of high degree, his fellow-prisoners, 
supped in the tent of the Prince of Wales. Nothing that the 
most delicate attention, the most soothing words could supply, 
was wanting to mitigate the sad reverse that had humbled 
the majesty of France. The character of the Black Prince 
comes out beautifully here. He stood and served at the 
king*s table, and no entreaties could induce him to sit down 
at it. " Dear sir,'* he said to King John, << do not make a 
poor meal because the Almighty God has not gratified your 
wishes in the event of this day ; for be assured that my lord 

c 
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and father will show you every honour and friendship in his 
power, and will arrange your ransom so reasonably that you 
will henceforth always remain friends. In my opinion you 
have cause to be glad that the success of this battle did not 
turn out as you desired ; for you have this day acquired such 
high renown for prowess, that you have surpassed all the best 
knights on your side. I do not, dear sir, say this to flatter 
3'ou ; for all those of our side who have seen and observed 
the actions of each party, have unanimously allowed this to 
be your due, and decree you the prize and garland for it." * 
In May 1357, the prince brought the royal captive to 
England. The public entry of the Prince of Wales into 
London, Edward plainly dressed, riding on a little black 
hackney at the side of the King of France, mounted on a 
cream-coloured horse, gorgeously caparisoned, has been com- 
mented on, as indicating more of pride than humility. The 
supposition is unjust to our hero-prince, who really and truly 
had a religious veneration for an anointed sovereign ; devoutly 
believed in " the divinity that doth hedge in a king." This 
deep-rooted feeling adorns the brightest, and explains the 
darkest page in his history, his subsequent espousal of the 
cause of a tyrant, with scarce a single redeeming virtue, 
Don Pedro the Cruel of Castile. The prince remained quiet 
in England about two years. In 1359 King Edward invaded 
France again, at the head of a hundred thousand men. The 
Prince of Wales accompanied his father. He is described 
on this occasion as '* armed most gloriously at all points ; 
his shield of arms, which were France and England quartered, 
tfver all a label of three points argent, was richly diapered 
with gold : the same being curiously embossed and depicted 
with embroidery on his surcoat and the caparisons of his 
horse ; and on his crest was a lion gorged with a label as 
afore. Thus the Black Prince rode fair and softly, ready 
ranged in battle array, as though he had been to engage 
immediately." f In the course of the campaign, which was a 
very brilliant one, the King of England approached the walls 
of Paris, and encamped before the city, which was plunged 
into the greatest consternation. However, as the English 
were not strong enough to get in, and the French, though 

* Froissarty book i. chap. dzviL f Barnes, p. 567. 
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courteously invited thereto, would not come out, King 
Edward, after a brisk assault, raised the siege, and turned in 
another direcUon, wasting, wherever he went, by fire and 
sword. In the spring of 1360 overtures for peace were 
entertained, and, after a protracted negociation, articles 
between the two kingdoms were signed in October of the 
same year ; and King John, whose ransom was one of the 
principal points, returned to France. By this treaty Aquitaine 
was ceded to King Edward III., as also Calais, the counties 
of Ponthieu, Guienne, and the viscounty of Montreuil, to be 
held, not as heretofore, as fiefs under the French crown, but 
absolutely and independently.* 

The Prince of Wales came home in 1360. In 1361 the 
prince married his cousin Joan, daughter of the Earl of 
Kent, brother to King Edward II., who, by the artifices of 
the profligate Mortimer, had been doomed to death for an 
alleged conspiracy to restore his deposed brother. The 
Prince of Wales was a bold man, for the lady had had two 
husbands already, the Earl of Salisbury and Lord Holland. 
The Princess Joan was always a favourite with the people, 
to whom she was very affable and condescending, and made 
her husband, who doted upon her, a good and faithful wife. 
There was not much difference in their ages ; she was thirty- 
two, and he was thirty. Gossips say that the marriage came 
about thus. A certain knight in the household of the prince 
begged his lord to intercede with the widow in his behalf, 
which he very good-naturedly did. The lady replied, that 
** being of the blood-royal of England she could not descend 
to marry a simple knight ; and, in short, would not have any 
one again except a prince like himself." f I presume that it 
was leap-year. The affair was settled in a trice. The fol- 
lowing year the king, reserving to himself certain regalities, 
invested his eldest son, the Black Prince, with the princi- 
pality of Aquitaine, and his other possessions in France, 
The establishment of the Prince of Wales was on a costly 
scale; so parliament if respectfully petitioned him to transfer 
himself and family to his foreign possessions, which were quite 
equal to maintain them, and were fully entitled to the honour 
and the burden. The prince graciously acceded to their 

* Michelet, p. 393. f Barnes, p. 618. 
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prayer, and went to his hereditary dominions in February 
1363. 

The eight years during which the Prince of Wales con- 
tinued abroad, till his final return in 1371, were embittered by 
declining health, disappointed hopes, and decaying fortunes. 
His Spanish expedition to restore Don Pedro of Castile, 
driven from his throne by the just indignation of his subjects, 
succeeded in temporarily replacing a wicked and worthless king, 
but failed in every other respect ; Don Pedro, behaving with 
consistent rascality, never fulfilled his promise to reimburse 
the prince the expenses of the campaign, while the climate 
ruined a constitution already overtasked. He returned to 
Aquitaine the shadow of his former self. The Prince of 
Wales had been the pillar of the English cause, which 
declined as he declined. Disaffection spread, even through 
his family possessions; castle after castle, and town after 
town fell — not reluctantly, either — into the power of Charles, 
then king of France, a prudent, sagacious monarch, exempt 
from the chivalrous rashness of his ill-fated father, King John, 
who, it should be told to his honour, when some difficulty 
arose about the payment of his ransom, on the faith of which 
he had been liberated, against the wishes of his subjects 
came back to England, and died in the palace of the Savoy. 
When the Prince of Wales set foot on English grouqd, in 
1371, no fruit remained of all his toils; there was nothing 
to set against so many years of havoc, desolation, and social 
misery, save empty though imposing names, the barren 
trophies of Creci and Poitiers. 

Leaving for a while my immediate subject, I turn to a 
class of men who played a not unimportant part on the 
theatre of war, — the Free Companions, as they styled them- 
selves. The free companions were composed of knights and 
men-at-arms, to whom the restraints and discipline of a 
regular army, or, more properly speaking, to whom all 
restraints and discipline, except of their own choosing, were 
irksome and distasteful. Most of them were trained soldiers 
from their youth, who had fought under the banner of prince 
or baron, and on account of slight or injury, or not seldom 
merited chastisement, had deserted the service of their liege 
lords. Some had thrown down the implements of a peaceful 
calling, the spade or the shuttle, to take up the sword and 
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the spear. Sir John Hawkwood, one of the roost celebrated 
of these adventurers, was the son of a tanner at Sible Heding- 
ham, Essex. Bound apprentice to a tailor in London, he 
manifested so decided a disinclination to a sedentary life that 
his master willingly cancelled his indentures, and let him go 
to the wars. From a private soldier he rose to be a knight. 
He fought in the Italian wars, not very particular on which 
side : now for the Duke of Milan, who gave Sir John Hawk- 
wood his daughter to wife ; then for the Pope ; and, lastly, 
for Florence, in whose service he died, and was buried in the 
cathedral of that city. A magnificent tomb was erected to 
his memory, on which was his effigy in full armour, of black 
marble, with hawks flying through a wood upon his shield.* 
In the free companions, honour was always subordinated to 
interest. Pay and plunder were their ruling passions. The 
unhappy and unjust wars of succession, which with occasional 
intervals of repose kept France the battle-field of contending 
nations for a century and more, if they did not call this dan- 
gerous class into existence, certainly contributed to swell its 
numbers, and palliate its excesses. The quiet, orderly citizen 
of a flourishing town, or the tenant of a substantial home- 
stead, who, had the claims of skill, industry, and worth been 
respected, would have diffused blessings around them and 
increased the sum of human happiness ; witnessing their 
houses and goods, and, dearer far than houses and goods, 
their wives and daughters, the spoil and the victims of the 
rapine and lust of an infuriated soldiery ; witnessing these 
horrible scenes, they seized in desperation the weapons of 
war, and, steeled by the remembrance of their own wrongs, 
became to others the authors of similar outrages and indig- 
nities to those which had been heaped upon themselves. 

The free companions were for years the scourge of France. 
In war time they ravaged the country for the princes who 
hired their swords; when peace was proclaimed they con- 
tinued to waste and destroy on their own account. Of equal 
celebrity with Sir John Hawkwood was another English 
name, Sir Robert Knolles, a Cheshire man : he, too, had 
been a common soldier. The Prince of Wales, the most 
frequent and liberal employer of the free companions, had 

* Barnes, p. 533. 
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more influence over them than any one else. Not wanting 
in pains to conciliate their good will, he extorted their ad- 
miration and reverence as a perfect master in the art of war. 
Sir Robert Knolles might almost have been called the prince*s 
right-hand man. ** He made great havoc wherever he went, 
destroying towns, castles, and cities, in such manner and 
number, that long after, in memory of him, the sharp points 
and gables of overthrown houses, chapels and minsters, were 
called Knolles's Mitres. When he took the town of Ancenis, 
in the marches of Bretagne, the inhabitants were so sur- 
prised at the terror of his name that many of them leaped 
into the Loire and were drowned, and not a few brake their 
necks from the walls for fear." * 

If he was a cruel enemv, it is but fair to state that Sir 
Robert Knolles was a fast friend. He owed his fortunes to 
the Prince of Wales, and when the English interest was 
sinking rapidly, and there was reason to apprehend that 
Aquitaine, in which the prince kept his court, would be lost, 
Sir Robert, at his own expense, equipped a strong force of 
archers and men-at-arms, and sailed for La Rochelle to the 
succour of his royal benefactor. Nor must it be left unsaid 
that Sir Robert Knolles, for his distin«;iushed services, re- 
ceived the freedom of the city of Londoi), '* founded a 
college with a hospital at Pontefract, and built the great 
stone bridge at Rochester over the river Medway."f 

There was a fair sprinkling of pure Welsh in the free 
companions, descendants of patriots who preferred the hard 
alternative to forsake their native land rather than bend the 
neck to a foreign yoke. We read of a Welshman named 
Griffith, or Gruffydd, who commanded under Sir Robert 
Knolles a free company. Gruffydd held possession of the 
high road between Paris, and Orleans, and Montargis, and 
levied black-mail on all travellers. 1 hope that he did his 
spiriting gently. But the most remarkable person of Cam- 
brian lineage, mentioned in contemporary history, is Evan of 
Wales. Evan, it would seem, in his youth, had sought the 
French court, and thrown himself on the compassion of 
the reigning monavch. He represented himself to be the 
son or grandson of the last Prince of Wales, who, he said, 

* Barnes, p. 562. t Stow's Survey of London, p. 41. 
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had been unjustly put to death by the English. Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd fell in battle, not without a general but — (should 
the reader have done me the honour to peruse my Second 
Series, I am in hopes that he will consider)— an unfounded sus- 
picion of foul play. David, his brother, was tried by the forms 
of law, condemned, and publicly and ignominiously executed. 
Llywelyn left, it is thought, but one legitimate daughter, 
Gwenllian, who took the veil, and died a nun in the convent 
of Sempringham, Lincolnshire. David is supposed to have 
left several children, of one of whom Evan may have been 
the offspring. There is no improbability in the story of the 
royal wanderer, which comes to us through Froissart, who, 
telling us what others told him, is not always quite accurate 
as to detaib. A punctilious court, as was that of the King of 
France, would hardly have received a mere adventurer with 
the favour and distinction with which Evan was treated. 
He was appointed a page of honour to King Philip of Va- 
lois,* and brought up with the royal children. Prince Evan 
bore arms for King John at the battle of Poitiers. '< He 
had under his command a hundred men-at-arms, all Welsh- 
men ; one of his kinsmen, John Wynne, famous for his 
courtesy, and who was surnamed Poursuivant d* Amours, 
served with him, and had under his banners a small troop of 
Welsh emigrants.** t After peace was concluded in 1360, 
Evan went into Lombardy. On war breaking out afresh in 
1369, Evan returned to France, and placed his sword at the 
disposal of King Charles, — a rare instance of a free com- 
panion who fought on the right side ; for, Englishman as I 
am, I will contend that the quarrel of the King of France 
was just. Michelet says, ** One of the best French captains 
was a Welshman, a descendant of the ancient princes of 
Wales." King Charles thought so well of Prince Evan 
and his pretensions, that he advanced him 300,000 francs of 
gold to assist him in the recovery of his inheritance.^: In 
1372 Evan raised four thousand men-at-arms, and embarking 
at Honfleur, in Normandy, sailed to Guernsey, and made a 
descent upon the island. The governor, Edmund Ros, taken 
by surprise, hastily collected eight hundred men, and marched 

* Barnes, p. 833. 

•f Thierry's Norman Conquest, p. 259. Whittaker's Edition. 

j Woodward's Wales, vol. ii. p. 564. 
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against the invaders. Eight hundred make but a poor show 
against four thousand ; still I have little doubt but that the 
brave islanders would have beaten the French off, had they 
not had a Welshman for their leader. As it was the go- 
vernor was worsted, and threw himself into a strong fort 
called Cornet Castle, which prince Evan sat down to be- 
siege. During the attack on Guernsey the English arms 
experienced a severe reverse in an engagement with a Spanish 
fleet off Rochelle ; the Earl of Pembroke and many other 
officers of rank were taken prisoners. 

King Charles, hearing that Cornet Castle was likely to 
hold out, sent messengers to Evan, ordering him to raise the 
siege of that fortress and set sail for Spain, to solicit King 
Henry (bastard- brother and at length successful competitor 
of Don Pedro the Cruel) to send a fleet to co-operate in the 
siege of Rochelle. It happened curiously enough that Prince 
Evan landed at the port of St. Andero, in Biscay, on the 
very day that the Earl of Pembroke and his fellow-prisoners 
came into that port under a Spanish guard. They met in 
the hostel. Evan, with much excitement, accosted the cap- 
tive noble : — ** Earl Pembroke, are you come into this country 
to do me homage for the lands which you hold of me in the 
principality of Wales, of which I am the heir, and of which 
your king has deprived me, through the advice of evil coun- 
sellors ?" " Who are you,*' replied the astonished earl, " who 
address me in such words? " <* I am Evan, son and heir of 
Prince Edmund of Wales, whom your king wickedly and 
wrongfully put to death, and disinherited me afterwards : 
but I may, perhaps, be able, through the assistance of my very 
dear lord the King of France, to apply a remedy to this, and 
I will certainly then do so. I wish you to know, that if I 
can meet you in a proper place and time to offer you com- 
bat, I will show you the wrongs you have done me, as well 
as the Earl of Hereford and Edward Spencer, for by your 
father and other evil counsellors was my lord and father 
betrayed ; which ought to anger me, and I will be revenged 
of it whenever I may have an opportunity." Sir Thomas 
St. Aubyn, a retainer of the Earl of Pembroke : — ** Evan, 
if you mean to say and maintain that my lord has now, or 
at any other time, committed a dishonourable act, or that my 
lord his father has done so, or that he owes you any homage 
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or anytbiog else, throw down your glove, and you will find 
one ready enough to take it up." << You are a prisoner," 
replied Evan. <* i shall gain no honour in calling you out ; 
for you are not your own master, but belong to those who 
have taken you : but when you have gained your liberty I 
shall speak out more boldly, for things shall not remain as 
they now are." ♦ 

About 1378, in obedience to the instructions of the 
Duke of Anjou, brother to the King of France, Evan marched 
into Poitou, and laid siege to Mortain-sur-Mer. Before 
this castle prince Evan fell by the hand of an assassin, one 
John Lambe, who had wormed himself into his favour, and 
had become his chamberlain and confident '* Thus was 
Evan of Wales killed by a wicked and treasonable act, to 
the great grief of the king and all manner of people. King 
Charles of France particularly lamented his loss, but he 
could not help it. Evan of Wales was buried in the castle of 
St. Leger, which he had converted into a fort, half a league 
distant from the castle of Mortal n, and all the gentlemen 
of the army attended his obsequies, which were very grandly 
performed." Mr. Johnes, in a note, says that he had been 
at great pains to search the old Welsh books for information 
about his distinguished fellow-countryman. *< In the works of 
David Nanmer," he writes, *' who flourifihed from about 1430 
to 1470, there is a passage where the poet, in looking for 
more happy times than his own in futurity, among other 
predictions announces the coming of Jevan Dyvi, or Evan 
of Dovy. Now this Evan of Dovy must have been some 
person of celebrity, at some period prior to the time of the 
writer before mentioned, whose fame is totally obscured, 
probably owing to the danger of espousing the cause of that 
personage, firom his being hostile to the existing govern- 
ment. This seems to be the only reason for the ambiguity 
of the poet, and it seems also satisfactorily to account for 
the silence of all the Welsh writers respecting Evan of 
Wales."! 

In 1371 the Prince of Wales lost his eldest son, Edward 
Plantagenet, in his seventh year ; a very promising child. 
The second son, Richard, born at Bourdeaux, became heir 

* Froissart,, book i. chap, occvii. f Ibid, book ii chap, xvii (note). 
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to the crown. This year, hj the advice of his physicians, 
the prince took his leave of Aquitaine, appointing his bro- 
ther, the Duiie of Lancaster, to represent him in his absence, 
and embarked with his family for England. After an inter- 
view with his father, in which the old king learnt the 
unwelcome truth that all his labour had been lost, the 
prince retired to his manor of Berkhamstead. Between his 
palace at Berkhamstead and the city of Coventry, of which 
he was very fond, the Black Prince, in comparative retire- 
ment, led the life of an invalid, till his lamented death. His 
body had rest, but the mind found active employment in 
organising a constitutional opposition to the measures of the 
court, which, in consequence of Edward III.'s failing health 
and faculties, were directed by Alice Ferrers, the royal con- 
cubine. Good Queen Philippa had been carried to her grave 
many a long year. The mistress was, it is averred, a mere 
puppet in the hands of the Duke of Lancaster, next brother 
to the prince, who returned from Aquitaine the same year 
that he went there, and who was shrewdly suspected of 
designs upon the crown, to the exclusion of his infant nephew. 
The parliament which met in 1376, relying on the support 
of the Prince of Wales, assumed a bold front, and carried to 
the foot of the throne a list of grievances and demands more 
in keeping with the seventeenth than the fourteenth century. 
The Speaker, who manfully asserted the authority of the 
House, was Peter de la Mare, knight of the shire for Here- 
ford.* By an ordinance, of which De la Mare was the 
principal promoter, a direct blow was struck at the haughty 
favourite, who, presuming on her ascendancy over an infa- 
tuated old man, made no scruple of entering the courts of 
justice during trials in which her creatures were interested, 
seating herself on the bench, and interrupting and brow- 
beating the judges. The ordinance ran, — ** That whereas 
many women prosecute the suits of others in courts of justice, 
by way of maintenance and to get profit, which is displeasing 
to the king, he forbids any woman henceforward, and espe- 
cially Alice Perrers, to do so, on pain of the said Alice Perrers 
forfeiting all her goods, and suffering banishment from the 
kingdom. ''t 

* Manning's Lives of the Speakers, p. 3. 
f Hallam, vol. iii p. 83. 
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On Trinity Sunday, June 8, 1376, the Prince of Wales 
expired of a gradual decay at the palace of Westminster, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age. Parliament immediately 
struck its flag of independence ; Alice Perrers reassumed her 
sway ; and the honest, outspoken Peter de la Mare, was sent 
bound to Nottingham castle. 

In his will, which was executed only the day before his 
death, and in which he remembered all his friends, and the 
poor, and provided for his old servants, the prince left 
minute directions as to his funeral and place of interment. 
The body was embalmed, and laid in a leaden coffin, in 
which it remained above ground till the Michaelmas follow- 
ing, when the last rites were performed with every respect 
and observance that an attached and admiring nation could 
render to their hero. ** He was carried in a stately hearse, 
drawn with twelve horses, through the city of London over 
the bridge, the whole court and the two Houses of Par- 
liament attending him in mourning, till they came to 
Canterbury.*** The directions of the deceased were implicitly 
followed. " We will that at that hour, that our body shall 
be brought into the town of Canterbury, as far as to the 
priory ; that two coursers, covered with our arms, and two 
men armed in our arms, and in our helmets, shall go before 
our said body ; that is to say, the one for war with our arms 
quartered, and the other for peace with our badge of ostrich 
feathers, with four banners of the same suit, and that every 
one of those who bear the said banners shall have a chapeau 
of our arms ; and that he who shall be armed for war shall have 
a man armed, bearing after him a black pennon with ostrich 
feather8."t He was buried in the cathedral of Christ Church, 
" on the south side, near the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, 
and over his grave was shortly after erected a stately monu- 
ment of grey marble, with his portraiture lying thereon, of 
copper gilt." The King of France paid tribute to the 
memory of this illustrious prince, his enemy. " He performed 
his obsequies in the most solemn manner in the holy chapel 
of the palace at Paris, the greater part of the prelates and 
peers of his realm being present." 

The death of the Black Prince had been long anticipated; 

* Barnes, p. 883. f Cambrian Mag. voL iii. p. 279. 
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still, SO endeared was he to the country by his great and 
admirable qualities, that the English people were plunged 
into a universal sorrow, deepened by the reflection that the 
helm of state had passed from tried, experienced hands, into 
the grasp of a child, of whom every one hoped the best, but 
none could be sure how he might grow up. Whatever the 
ambitious projects of the Duiie of Lancaster may have been, 
no attempt was made to promote them. Unmistakeable evi- 
dence was given of love and sympathy for the young prince ; 
his father, you remember, expired on the 8th of June. " On 
Wednesday, which was the day after 8U John the Baptist, 
on the 25th of June, at the earnest request of the Commons, 
there came into open parliament, before the Lords, the young 
Lord Richard of Bourdeaux, son and heir of Edward late 
Prince of Wales, and so, consequently, heir-apparent of the 
realm ; of whom, after the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
spoken words of commendation, the Commons, with one 
voice, prayed that the Lords would make him Prince of 
Wales, as his father was. But the Lords, with more discretion, 
answered that it lay not in them, but in the king, so to do ; to 
whom, however, they promised to be mediators for that pur- 
pose.'^'i^ Edward III. lay then at Eltham, prostrated in mind 
and body. A gracious reply was returned to the addresses 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and after the funeral of the 
Black Prince his son Richard, by an instrument dated 
November 20, 1376, was created Prince of Wales. The 
revenues of the principality were settled on the new prince, 
subject to the dowry of his mother, the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. At that time, ** an exact survey was made of all the 
lands of the principality, by commissioners specially appointed 
by the crown, for the purpose of assigning a proper dower 
for the Black Prince's widow ; but as the profits were found 
to be of uncertain value, varying according to the circum- 
stances of the times, it became necessary, in order to make a 
just estimate, to form an average on the aggregate of three 
years. The commissioners took the years 47, 48, and 49 of 
this reign, when it appeared that the sum total of the reve- 
nues of W^ales amounted to 468 H. 18*. 5c?."f 

On the festival of Christmas Day, 1376, the young prince 

* Barnes, p. 885! 
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sat in great state at the king's table, above all bis sons. The 
Prince of Wales, by special designation, opened the parlia- 
ment which met January 27, 1377, and took his seat on the 
throne — a child scarcely ten years old presiding over a grave 
assembly of bearded men. On Sunday, February 1, Can- 
dlemas Eve, the good citizens of London got up a grand 
demonstration. '* In the night, one hundred and thirty 
citizens, disguised and well horsed, in a mummery, with 
sound of trumpets, sackbuts, cornets, &c. and innumerable 
torchlights of wax, rode from Newgate, through Cheape, 
over the bridge, through Southwark, and on to Kennington, 
beside Lambhith (Lambeth), where the young prince re- 
mained with his mother, and the Duke of Lancaster his 
uncle, the Earls of Cambridge, Hertford, Warwick, and 
SufFolke, with divers other lords. In the first rank did ride 
forty-eight, in the likeness and habit of esquires, two and two 
together, clothed in red coats, and gowns of say, or sandal, 
with comely visors on their faces ; after them came riding 
forty -eight knights, in the same livery of colour and stuff; 
then followed one richly arrayed, like an emperor ; and afker 
him, some distance, one stately attired like a pope, whom 
followed twenty-four cardinals, and after them eight or ten 
with black visors, not amiable (very frightful), as if they had 
been legates from some foreign princes. These maskers, 
after they had entered Kennington, alighted from their 
horses, and entered the hall on foot; which done, the prince, 
his mother, and the lords, came out of the chamber into the 
hall, whom the said mummers did salute, showing, by a 
pair of dice upon the table, their desire to play with the 
prince; which they so handled that the prince did always win 
when he cast them. Then the mummers set to the prince 
three jewels, one after another, which were a bowl of gold, 
a cup of gold, and a ring of gold, which the prince won at 
three casts. Then they set to the prince's mother, the duke, 
the earls, and other lords, to every one a ring of gold, which 
they did also win. After which they were feasted, and the 
music sounded, the prince and the lords danced on the one 
part with the mummers, which did also dance ; which jollity 
being ended, they were again made to drink, and then departed 
in order as they came."* On St. George's Day, April 23, 

* Stow'a Surrey, p. 37. 
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1377, the Prince of Wales was created a Knight of the 
Garter, in the place of the renowned prince his father. This 
was the last dignity to which he attained as a subject. On 
St. Alban's Day, June 21, 1377, King Edward III., worn 
out by sickness more than age, breathed his last at the palace 
of Sheen, Surrey ; deserted, it is said, in his dying hours by 
all his attendants. Alice Piers, snatching the signet ring from 
his finger, was the first to set the example of ingratitude. 
There is an affecting tradition of a poor friar passing 
through the empty courts and open doors of the palace, and 
as he wandered listlessly from room to room, coming to the 
desolate dismantled chamber, in which the once mighty 
monarch lay in the agonies of death. This humble minister 
of religion, recalled to his sacred mission, held the figure '* of 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified " up to the glazed eyes of the 
dying man, who, << with just strength sufficient to thank him, 
took the crucifix in his hands, kissed it, wept, and ex- 
pired."* 

As to his ill-fated successor, Richard II., it is not easy to 
form a correct estimate of the character of a deposed and 
childless sovereign, whom it is the interest of a successful 
antagonist to blacken, and of whom collateral representatives 
make small account. Destitute of the military talents of his 
illustrious sire, Richard was his father's son in the impe- 
tuosity of his disposition, his arbitrary and despotic ideas, 
and — which he carried to excess — his tastes for magnificence 
and display. Goaded into acts of violence and desperation 
by the violent and desperate men against whom almost his 
whole reign was one continued, hard-fought struggle, 
Richard II. had at bottom a kindly nature; he sympathised 
with the people, thought and cared for the masses, and would 
fain have ameliorated their condition and relieved them from 
the oppressive burdens under which they laboured. Thus, 
at the suppression of the rebellion of Wat Tyler, the king 
proposed to parliament to emancipate the serfs. Lords and 
Commons would not hear of such a thing ; they said, '< Rather 
die, all in one day." Michelet remarks, ** Richard did not 
press the matter ; but the daring and revolutionary avowal 
that had fallen from him was never forgotten by the land- 
owners, the proprietors of the villeins, the barons, bishops, 

• Lingard, vol. iv. p. 105. 
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and abbots. From that day Richard was a doomed man :*** 
Richard had many false friends ; but one friend he had who 
never deceived nor misled him, his dear and loving wife, the 
good Queen Anne of Bohemia : for several years of his reign 
she was his guide and counsellor, and these were happy 
years both for king and people. When he lost her, he lost 
himself. His second marriage, if marriage it can be called, 
to a French princess, Isabella, daughter of Charles VI., a 
child not eight years old, was most absurd and impolitic; 
while his extraordinary compression of parliament into 
a standing committee of twelve peers and six commoners, 
whom he carried about with him to register his oppressive 
decrees, was so hopeless a misconception of constitutional 
rights, as, according to our modern ideas, at once to justify 
his deposition : though we have not far to go to see, at this 
time of day, a throne erected by universal suffrage on the 
ruins of liberty. In 1397 Richard II. began, and in 1398 
finished, a thorough repair of Westminster Hall. On the 
occasion of the reopening, the king *' kept a most royal 
Christmas there, with daily justings and runnings at tilt; 
^hereunto resorted such a number of people, that there was 
every day spent twenty-eight or twenty-six oxen, and three 
hundred sheep, besides fowl without number : he caused a 
gown for himself to be made of gold, garnished with pearl 
and precious stones, to the value of three thousand marks ; 
be was guarded by Cheshire men, and had about him com- 
monly thirteen bishops, besides barons, knights, esquires, and 
other more than needed ; insomuch that to the household 
came every day to meat ten thousand people, as appeareth 
by the messes told out from the kitchen to three hundred 
servitors/'f The household expenses of Richard II. were 
frequently made the subject of inquiry in parliament. On 
one occasion, when the House of Commons was more than 
usually pressing and prying, the king told them angrily, 
"What concern have you with the establishment of my 
household, as long as I maintain it without asking you for 
assistance?'* He thought that a sovereign who could pay 
bis way might spend his money as he liked. After all, the 
smoke of the kitchen chimney, make as much of it as you 

* Michdet, book iz. ohap. L f Stow, p. 173. 
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will, was better a great deal than the smoke of the burning 
towns in his grandfather's time. 

In 1380, the third year of the reign of Richard II., there 
was considerable excitement in the counties bordering on 
Wales, so much so as to call for a proclamation addressed to 
the lieutenant of Shropshire, the subject of which is a com- 
plaint to parliament from the principal gentry of Worcester- 
shire, Staifordshire, Gloucestershire, and Herefordshire, that 
** numbers of Welsh, whose ancestors were mere Welsh, had 
claimed as their right, and persisted so to do, large estates 
held under various tenures in these several counties, and 
had enforced their claims by bands of armed men. That 
murders and other acts of violence had been perpetrated.*' 
The proclamation, made, it is said, by consent of parliament, 
ordains that no mere Welshmen shall hold any lands or tene- 
ments in the said counties, excepting retainers of the lords of 
the realm of good report, and who shall provide security for 
their peaceable behaviour towards the king's subjects, on pain 
of forfeiture of lands or tenements to their respective lords. 
If, after this proclamation, any claim be advanced in the 
manner forbidden, the claimants shall forfeit all right therein, 
which shall escheat to the king and his heirs. It is moreover 
provided, that all Welshmen residing, or who shall hereafter 
reside in these counties, who hire, procure, directly or itidi- 
rectly sanction the assembling of the Welsh as aforesaid, shall, 
on conviction, suffer the same punishment for crimes com- 
mitted as those who did them. This ordinance is not to be 
taken and understood to the prejudice of honest, loyal Welsh- 
men, or to prevent them from freely claiming and enjoying 
lands and tenements in other counties, or from following their 
trade and employment among other the king's subjects, as 
they had been used to do before this proclamation, which is 
ordered to be published at the market-places. It is dated, 
Westminster,. March 13, 1380.* How far these claims were 
well or ill founded I have no means of ascertaining. The 
point on which the complainants laid the greatest stress as 
most against, in my mind tells much in their favour, — that 
their ancestors were ** mere Welsh ; " that is, Welsh of the 
pure old blood. The proclamation is worded guardedly, 

* Rymer, vol. iii. p. 97. Edition, 1742. 
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carefully distinguishes between the quiet and orderly and 
the unquiet and disorderly, and breathes, upon the whole, a 
conciliatory spirit. In 1387 Robert de Vere, duke of Ire- 
land, was commanded by parliament to go to his dukedom, as 
an honourable banishment from court, where his influence 
bad been by no means beneficiatiy exercised. The king, 
with his usual unhappy contempt for public opinion, chose to 
accompany the exiled favourite on his road to Milford Haven. 
Sichard continued some weeks in Wales, keeping the duke 
about his person, till it was concluded that the storm was 
blown over ; then, in defiance of parliament, he carried the 
duke, who had never set foot in his place of banishment, back 
with him to England. We have no details of this royal visit, 
which had nothing very attractive about it.* 

In 1389, during Lent, the Welsh made a great stir at 
Oxford, leading the south country against the north country 
students. Polemics ran high ; many a stout combatant was 
laid low. At last it was resolved to settle the dispute by a 
pitched battle. The Duke of Gloucester, hearing of their in- 
tentions, interposed. The generals were thinned by expulsion 
and rustication, the ardour of the rank and file was cooled 
down by fines and impositions, the students went back to 
their books, and order was restored, f In 1390 John 
Hastings, earl of Pembroke, was accidentally killed at a 
tournament. He was a young nobleman of great promise, 
and much lamented. It was said that there had always been 
a fatality in the heirs of that family since Aymer de Valence 
sat in judgment on the good Earl of Lancaster at Pontefract, 
in 1322.;^ In 1394 Richard II. passed through Wales, on an 
expedition to Ireland. His troops embarked at Bristol, 
Holyhead, and Haverfordwest; he himself sailed from 
Haverford. He returned the year following by the same 
route. The king, in compliment to the Cheshire men, 
on whose loyal attachment to his person he greatly 
relied, raised the county palatine to a principality, and 
assumed the title Prince of Chester. To enhance the dignity 
and consequence of the newly -created princedom, " he an- 
nexed to it the castle of Holt, the lordships of Brome, and 
Yale, Chirkland, and several other places in Wales and on 

* Kennet, vol. i. p. 258. f Ibid. p. 264. | Ibid. p. 866. 
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the borders.*** He also conferred many favours and privileges 
on the mayor and corporation of Chester, of which the release 
of the arrears of a crown debt was no inconsiderable one. 

In 1399 Richard II. embarked at Milford Haven on hb 
last fatal expedition to Ireland ; leaving the subjects on whose 
liberties he had trampled, subdued — as, with the infatuation 
common to despots, he believed — into passive obedience. 
But in their bosoms smouldered a just discontent, ready at 
the least spark to burst into a flame. He was scarcely gone 
before the partisans of the Duke of Lancaster were up and 
stirring throughout the country, giving out, to reassure the 
timid and conciliate the conscientious, that the duke had no 
designs inimical to the king — that he desired only justice to 
himself and a reform of abuses. The revolution, in which the 
citizens of London, so devoted to Richard when a youth, took 
the lead, may be said to have been accomplished before the 
wilful monarch had so much as heard of it No vessel, we 
are told, could make the passage between England and 
Ireland for six weeks, so tempestuous was the season. There 
is, however, little doubt but that Richard was purposely kept 
in ignorance ; when his enemies were prepared for him the 
sea was calm enough. It has been considered that, had 
Richard IL either stayed in Ireland or instantly returned, his 
chances of success would have been improved. Adopting 
the questionable advice of the Duke of Aumerle, he took a 
middle course, and sent the Earl of Salisbury before him into 
Wales to collect forces. The earl landed at Conway, and by 
his letters to the loyal counties, and unremitted exertions, 
soon raised forty thousand men, to whom he gave assurance 
from the king that he would meet them by a certain day. 
Suddenly there ran through the army, from mouth to mouth, 
a confident report that the king was dead. In vain the Earl 
of Salisbury assured them that he was alive, and that they 
would see him soon. The soldiers replied that they would 
wait fourteen days, and that, if he did not arrive .within that 
time, they should conclude that the report was true, and go 
home. The fourteen days elapsed, no king Richard appeared ; 
the forty thousand men were as good as their word^ broke up, 
and dispersed to their several counties. Four days after, 

* Peimant, vol. i. p. 181. 
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August 4, 1399, Richard 11. landed at Milford Haven ; thence 
he went, in the dbguise of a Franciscan friar, to Conway, to 
meet the Earl of Salisbury. From him he learnt, to his utter 
consternation, that the expected army had come and gone. 
Kichard had scarcely left Milford Haven before the Duke of 
Auraerle, declaring that the king had fled, bad every one pro- 
vide for his own safety, and, with five hundred men, went 
over to the Duke of Lancaster. Thomas Percy, earl of 
Worcester, lord steward, not to be behind-hand in running 
from a falling house, '< broke his staff in the midst of the 
king's servants, and so dissolving the king's family,"* went 
off with the Duke of Aumerle. In the midst of these deser- 
tions the Cheshire men, to their honour be it told, were 
staunch. They flocked to Conway, resolving to live or die 
for King Richard, against the Duke of Lancaster and all 
traitors like him. There had been emergencies in Richard's 
earlier career in which he had shown courage and intrepidity ; 
at this crisis, the most momentous of all, not a particle of 
either quality was exhibited. Exaggerated reports of the 
universal defection of castle after castle, and town after town, 
declaring for the Duke of Lancaster, poured in upon him. 
His heart sank. Instead of placing himself, as he should 
have done, at the head of his loyal subjects, and fighting for 
his crown, he dismissed with tears the Cheshire men ; and 
after wandering about the country a few days, attended by 
the Earl of Salisbury, visiting Beaumaris and Carnarvon 
castles, neither of which were in a state to receive and protect 
him, he returned to Conway dispirited and forlorn. At a 
great crisis, pusillanimity in a king or leader paralyses the 
energies of a people. Had Richard II. shown himself a man, 
had he appealed to the Welsh nation by the recollections of 
his heroic father, who had so often led them to victory, they 
would have rallied round him, and borne him on their 
shoulders to his throne, to govern wiser and better. Beguiled 
from the strong fortress of Conway by the plausible assurances 
of the Duke of Lancaster, betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies on the road between Conway and Rhuddlan,f he 
was conducted to Flint castle, and thence, with every circum- 
stance of slight and indignity, carried to Chester. Here 

* Kennet, voL i. p. 284. f Cymmrod. vol. iv. p. 360. 
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Richard II. passes from our sight. One cheering reflection 
remains, — no Welshman had a hand in the betrayal of the 
degenerate son of the Black Prince. 

In the preceding pages I have briefly recapitulated the 
life and actions of a renowned hero of British story. In the 
golden days of chivalry the Black Prince bore away the 
palm in every knightly accomplishment, and, as the age 
deemed, manly virtue. Twice in the darkest hour, when 
ruin stared us in the face, it was given to him to turn the tide 
of battle, and accumulate deathless trophies. Present, his 
grateful countrymen pursued him with their acclamations; 
departed, they bedewed with genuine tears his stately tomb. 
His distinguishing title, engraven on our annals, generation 
ailer generation, children's children, have regarded with un- 
abated reverence and kindling pride. Still there are who, 
undazzled by so many glorious recollections, muse with 
a mournful interest on the splendid career of the Black 
Prince. They grieve to think that one on whom Nature 
lavished her choicest gifts, and whose cultured genius 
ennobled the exalted station to which he was born, should 
have been from his youth, through the years of his health 
and strength, a man of war, whose feet were swift to shed 
blood, whose path was the path of the destroyer. The 
victorious standards, on which are emblazoned Creci and 
Poitiers, are to them sullied by the injustice of the cause in 
which they were unfurled, and the forbidden fields over which 
they triumphantly waved. Turning to their own day, they 
cherish a fervent hope that the nineteenth century, just de- 
clining in mid-course, may present to admiring eyes a Prince 
of Wales carefully and wisely trained in sound knowledge 
and kingly virtues ; beneath whose fostering hand the arts 
that sweeten and embellish life, that bind together in bonds 
of amity widely-sundered nations, may diffuse their benignant 
influences; that his may be the better part to extinguish 
rankling animosities and unite divided realms. Sated with the 
images of national glory, falsely so called, thinly veiling a reek- 
ing mass of suffering and misery beneath, those of whom I 
speak rejoice that their lot has been cast in the good days of 
a constitutional Sovereign, who can do no wrong, and would 
not if she could. 
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Next to Richard II., the Earl of March, grandson of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, third son of Edward HI., was heir-pre- 
sumptive to the crown. Parliament, at the instance of King 
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Richard, had declared him so to be.* The claim advanced 
by the Duke of Lancaster took the country by surprise. 
The Earl of Northumberland, who had perfidiously put King 
Richard into his hands, was under the full impression — if 
after his base conduct to his unhappy sovereign we can 
believe anything he said — that the Duke of Lancaster, ac- 
cording to his solemn assurance, would reinstate himself, and 
effect a reformation in the government, which might, as a 
natural consequence, secure to an all-powerful subject the 
substance, and leave to Richard only the shadow of authority, 
but that he would be still king in name. The capital was, as 
I have remarked, the prime agent in the revolution. The 
unfortunate monarch confined in the Tower, in the midst of 
the citizens, who clamoured for his public execution as a 
malefactor,! the Duke of Lancaster did what he listed. He 
made a plausible attempt to throw a colour of legality over 
his iniquitous proceedings. Writs for assembling of parlia- 
ment were issued in the name of the king; when the two 
houses met, a real or fabricated resignation of Richard II. 
was read. This was followed by thirty-three articles of ira» 
peachment, in which all the errors and faults of his reign 
were elaborately set forth, and made the worst of. No sooner 
had this string of charges been got through than up rose 
Thomas Merks, bishop of Carlisle, and said, " There was 
none among them meet to give judgment upon so noble a 
prince as King Richard was, whom they had taken for their 
sovereign and liege lord twenty -two years and more. I assure 
you," he continued, " there is not so rank a traitor, nor so 
errant a thief, nor yet so cruel a murderer, apprehended or 
detained in prison for his offence, but he shall be brought 
before the justice to hear judgment (a very bold line of argu- 
ment to take at such a time and place, but likely to put the 
bishop's hearers unfavourably in mind of the arrest and 
secret sudden death of the Duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
King Richard II., without a trial, and without a hearing) ; and 
•will you proceed to the judgment of an anointed king, hearing 
neither his answer nor excuse ? I say, and will avouch, 
that the Duke of Lancaster hath more trespassed to King 
Richard and his realm than King Richard hath done cither 

* Lingard, vol. iv. p. 202. Edition, 1844. 
f Froissart, book iv. chap. czy. 
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to him or us. I say that you have done manifest wrong to 
proceed against King Richard in any sort, without calling 
him openly to his answer and defence."* The intrepid 
prelate stood alone ; the deposition of Richard was voted ; 
an indignity which his meek resignation, if he really did 
resign, ought to have saved him. Eight commissioners as- 
cending a platform erected before the vacant throne, declared 
Richard degraded from the state and condition of a king. 

All this did not bring the Duke of Lancaster much nearer 
to the crown ; Richard having been put aside, the young Earl 
of March, by the will of the people, declared through parlia- 
ment, became the rightful successor. The ambitious aspirant 
cut the knot by a bold step, than which one more insulting 
to the national voice he had pretended to invoke could hardly 
have been conceived. Amidst profound silence, the Duke of 
Lancaster made the sign of the cross on his head and breast, 
and, with slow and solemn intonation, spoke thus : *' In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I, Henry 
of Lancaster, challenge the realm of England, and the crown, 
and all the members and appurtenances thereof, as that I am 
descended by right line of blood, coming from the good lord 
King Henry IIL, and through that right that God of his 
grace hath sent me, with help of my kin and of my friends, 
to recover it ; the which realm was in point to be undone for 
default of governance, and undoing of good laws."f The 
farce of a free election followed this extraordinary challenge ; 
Archbishop Arundel, himself a proscribed traitor, put the 
question : " Would they have the Duke of York as their 
king ? " " No." " Would they have the eldest son of the 
Duke of York ?" " No." " His youngest son ? " " No." 
He spared himself and his hearers the embarrassing question, 
"Would they have the Earl of March?" "Would they 
have the Duke of Lancaster ?" '* We will have him, and 
no other." J Whereupon the duke knelt down, and the 
archbishops rose, came and knelt to the duke, and formally 
announced to him his election to be king. Henry IV. rose 
up and replied, that " since the kingdom had devolved upon 
him by a special dispensation of Divine Providence, he 



* Godwin, p. 679. f Lingard, voL iv. p. 270. 

I Kexmet, voL i. p. 287. 
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durst not refuse it" How far he really believed in his 
mission it is impossible to tell. On his death-bed, addressing 
his son, prince Henry, who, supposing him to have expired, 
had removed the crown, which lay on a cushion beside him, 
he said, ^' Alas ! fair son, what right have you to the 
crown, when you know that your father had none?"* 
When the houses broke up after this bad day's work, the 
new king invited the members to dine with him, to whom 
he showed all imaginable civilities, after the type of a citizen 
king. The Bishop of Carlisle, who had dared to speak his 
mind, dined with Duke Humphry f that day, and many 
days after, being sent prisoner to the abbey of St. Alban's. 
This loyal prelate entered heart and soul into the counter- 
revolutionary attempt to restore King Richard H., made in 
1400. On the .failure of that movement Bishop Merks was 
arrested, and would have been put to death, had not Pope 
Boniface IX. interposed, translated him from Carlisle to Cepha- 
lonia, in the isle of Samos, and considerately commanded him 
to proceed forthwith to his new diocese. In the meanwhile the 
king's anger cooled down. The journey to Samos was inde- 
finitely deferred, and, though dispensed from the burden of 
a mitre, Thomas Merks lived and died in all honour, as 
commissary of the Pope and rector of Toddenham, Glouces- 
tershire. 

England might have her Henry IV. if she would ; another 
nation stood in a different position, and was to have a say in 
the matter. That people it had pleased Providence to cir- 
cumscribe within narrower limits ; but if they could not vie 
in extended plains, rich pastures, and teeming cities, in 
treasures of silver and gold, their mountain wilds nurtured 
a hardy race, whose spirit drank in glorious traditions of the 
olden time, of British kings and sages, and warriors ; of a 
faith built on patriarchs and prophets, whose pure and 
beautiful precepts would bear comparison with those of the 
Gospel itself. In this people energised a mighty principle, 
" truth against the world." A century and more had passed 
away since their last prince of the ancient line fell for his 
fatherland in an unequal conflict. The Cymry, from no 

♦ Lingard, vol. iv. p. 321. 

•f- This is said by way of anticipation. Duke Humphry was the fourth 
son of Henry IV., and died 1447. 
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craven fear, but in a spirit of generous oblivion, kissed the 
band that smote them. Their first stranger-prince, the son 
of their conqueror, the feeble, irresolute Edward of Car- 
narvon, they loved, pitied, and lamented. They rallied round 
the standard of the Black Prince, and fought and bled in his 
cause. To Richard of Bourdeaux, the faint, flawed image of 
his sire's virtues, they clung for the father's sake, and he 
appreciated and returned their regard. And now, by a 
sudden swift blow, Richard was struck down, and his place 
knew him no more; and the brave Cymry stood undeter- 
mined, whether to re-assert their ancient liberties or passively 
acquiesce in the change, and bend the knee in homage to the 
usurping Bolingbroke. One of those slight causes, which 
not un frequently lead to great results, directed the national 
will, and furnished the history of our — I am proud to write — 
now common country with one of its most brilliant episodes. 
Among the ardent and aspiring youths who in the stirring 
times of Edward III. sought to improve their fortunes, and 
rise to merited distinction in the great theatre of life, the 
capital, was a Welshman of noble, if not royal, descent. 
Owen ap Gruffydd, through his father, Grufiydd Fychan, 
sprung from the lords of Broomfield, cadets of the princely 
house of Powys ; by his mother Helena he claimed as his 
ancestress Catherine, daughter of the heroic Lly welyn, last of 
the name crowned prince of Wales. By his wife, Eleanor de 
Montford, who survived her marriage only two years, and 
died 1880, Llywelyn had but one daughter known to history, 
Gwenllian. Relating to this princess there are two interest- 
ing notices in Rymer s " Foedera :" the one, an application to 
Pope John XXII. to confirm a royal grant of the living of 
Willingham to the priory of Sempringham, Lincolnshire, in 
aid of the funds for rebuilding the church of the convent, 
" under whose care and regimen our near kinswoman 
Wenciliana, daughter of Llywelyn late prince of Wales, 
and many other noble ladies, are professed." This is 
dated February 12, 1317. The second entry is a grant 
of a pension of 20/. a-year for the support " of Wenciliana, 
daughter of Llywelyn, late prince of Wales, professed 
in the convent of Sempringham." This grant was made 
October 10, 1327, in the first year of Edward III., and was 
probably intended by Mortimer, who held the reins of govern- 

D 
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ment, as a stroke of policy to conciliate the Welsli, in whose 
country he held large possessions, and was not oveimuch 
liked. Mr. Pennant says of Catherine, '* She probably was 
concealed by some friend on the death of her father, other- 
wise the jealousy of Edward about the succession would 
have made her share the fate of her sister, Gwenllian."* 
Three different, and rather distant places, claim the honour 
of the birth of Owen ap Grufiydd : Glyndwrdy, Merioneth- 
shire ; Sycharth, Denbighshire, and Trefgam, near Haverford- 
west, Pembrokeshire — the last, the residence of his maternal 
grandfather, Thomas ap Llywelyn.f The date of the event 
is as uncertain as the place : the best account sets it at 1354. 
Of the childhood and early days of Owen we know nothing 
at present ; if the zealous and able Welsh antiquarians will 
hunt this subject up we shall be very much obliged to them. 
Owen embraced the profession of the law, in which of the 
inns of court I cannot tell. Pugh, in his *' Cambria De- 
picta,"t says the Temple ; venturing on a guess, I feel 
disposed to enter Owen on the books of Chester Inn, which 
stood on the banks of the Thames, near the palace of the 
Bishop of Chester, the site of Somerset House. Law students 
in those days had << their readings, meetings, boltings (dispu- 
tations), and other learned exercises/' § Owen Glyndwr, we 
may undertake to say, had earned laurels in many a wordy 
combat before his prowess was felt in sterner fields. He 
was called to the bar at the usual period. Whether he held 
many briefs I cannot say ; but it speaks well for his profes- 
sional position that Sir David Hanmer, in 1883 appointed 
one of the judges of the King's Bench, gave him his daughter 
Margaret in marriage. This lady brought her husband a nume- 
rous family of sons and daughters. John Lucy Scudamore, 
Esq., of Kentchurch, Herefordshire, whose name appears in 
Burke's "Landed Gentry" (edition 1852), is lineally de- 
scended from Elizabeth, second daughter of Owen. Brown 
Willis mentions that in his time there was a family settled at 
Dublin, named Balf, or Baulf, whose ancestor was said to have 
been a son of Glyndwr. || 

* Pennanty vol. iii. Appendix, p. 310. 

f Thomas's Owen Glyndwr, p. 48 (note). 

} P. 302. § Stow's London, p. 30. 

Jl Pennant, vol. iii. App. p. 316. 
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The name of our hero appears among the witnesses in 
the great suit about a coat of arms between Sir Richard 
Scrope and Sir Robert Le Grosvenor, in 1386, as *< OweUi 
lord of Glendower, aged 22." This must be a mistake for 
82. At one period of his life he was in the train of the Earl 
of Arundel, from whose service it is probable that he passed 
into the royal household. Tall, athletic, with dignified and 
graceful manners, a pleasing address, varied information, fine 
taste, and love for poetry and the poets, congenial with the 
mind of Richard. 

" Glendower. I can speak English, lord, as well as yon, 
For I was trained np in the Engtish court : 
Where being bat young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpM ornament." 

First Part Henry IV. Act iii. Sc. 1. 

Owen Glyndwr had not been long at court before he in- 
gratiated himself with his royal master, high in whose favour 
stood already a Welsh bard, a Glamorganshire man, <* the 
moral Gower." Froissart, in his quaint, agreeable style, tells 
us of an audience he had of King Richard II., to present a 
copy of his amatory poems — rather a peculiar subject for a 
church dignitary, in the days of celibacy, to descant upon. 
« I presented it to the king," he says, << in his chamber, and 
laid it on his bed ; he opened and looked into it with much 
pleasure. He ought to have been pleased, for it was hand* 
somely written and illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet, 
with ten silver-gilt studs, and roses of the same in the middle, 
with two large clasps of silver gilt, richly worked, with roses 
in the centre. The king asked me what the book treated of. 
1 replied, < Of love.' He was pleased with the answer, and 
dipped into several places, reading passages aloud, for he read 
and spoke French perfectly ; and then gave it to one of his 
knights to carry to his oratory, and made me many acknow* 
ledgements for it."* Owen's duties in attendance on the 
royal person did not prevent him from spending a portion of 
the year on his family property in Wales. He had two ex- 
tensive estates — Glyndwrdy, Merionethshire, and Sycharth, 
Denbighshire, and mansions on each. That of Glyndwrdy was 

P Froissart, book iv. chap. Iziv, 
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near the river Dee, three miles below Corwen, on the Holy- 
head road. The site of the house and the moat surrounding 
it is called Pwll Eingl.* That of Sycharth was on the banks 
of the Cynllaith, in the parish of Llansilin. lolo Goch, one 
of the most distinguished bards of the time, of whom Owen 
Glyndwr was a munificent patron, in a poem written 1392 
describes Owen's chief residence, and its splendid hospitalities. 
The sketch is more valuable for accuracy of detail than for 
poetic beauty. I give it as I find it, in plain prose. There 
is very good sense in his opening observation. 

** I have repeatedly given my word and promise to pay this 
visit : every man should always be mindful to fulfil his en- 
gagement. It is a nice point, it is just, it is a matter of great 
consequence, it is a propitious vow to go to Owen's palace- 
There shall I go forthwith, and there shall I make my abode, 
to be respectfully entertained with him and his honourable 
companions. My noble lord, the Clerks benefactor, will deign 
to receive a decrepit bard. Poesy is loud in praise of his 
liberality to the aged. To a palace surrounded with water T 
go ; of hundreds the most excellent ; a baron's palace ; the 
mansion of generosity ; the resort of bards for their benefits; 
the magnificent habitation of the chief lord of Powys, and the 
hope of deserving petitioners. This is the description and 
situation. Encircled with a moat filled with water; the 
entrance into this goodly edifice is by a costly gate, on a 
bridge over the pool : Gothic arches adorned with mouldings, 
every arch alike : a tower of St. Patrick in the elegant antique 
order, like the cloister of Westminster : every angle united 
together with girders : a compact, noble, golden chancel, con- 
catenated in linked order, like an arched ^ vault all con- 
joined in harmony : a Neapolitan building of eighteen apart- 
ments, a fair timber structure, on the summit of a green hill, 
reared towards heaven on four admirable pilasters ; on the top 
of each of these firm wooden supporters is fixed a timber 
floor of curious architecture ; and these four pleasant and 
elegant floors connected together, and divided into eight cham- 
ber-lofts ; every part and stately front covered with shingles, 
and chimneys to convey away the smoke : nine halls of 

* Cambro-Briton, vol. i, p. 459. 
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similar construction, and a wardrobe over every one : neat, 
clean, commodious, well-furnished warehouses, like shops in 
London : a quadrangular church, well built, and white- 
washed ; chapels well glazed : plenty on every side : every 
part of the house a palace : an orchard and vineyard well 
fenced : yonder, below, are seen herds of stags feeding in the 
park : the rabbit-warren of the chief lord of the nation : im- 
plements ; mettlesome steeds ; and fair meadows of grass and 
hay : well-ordered corn-fields ; a good corn-mill on a clear 
stream ; and a stone turret for a pigeon-house : a deep and 
spacious fish-pond for the casting of nets, where may be found 
pikes and gwyniad,* or mearlings, in plent}* : three tables, well 
furnished with the best breed of peacocks and cranes: all 
necessary tools and instruments for every kind of work : the 
best Salopian ale ; choice wassail and braggets, wines, and all 
kinds of liquors and manchets; and the cook with his fire in 
the noble kitchen. His residence is an encampment of bards, 
every one finds there a lodging. His wife,'the best of wives, — 
I am blest with her politeness ; with wine and mead : a 
charming female of a noble extraction, liberal, and of an 
honourable family. His children come in pairs, a beautiful 
nest of chieftains. A lock or a latchet is seldom seen within 
his mansion, or a door-keeper or a porter. Refreshments are 
never wanting : hunger, thirst, want, or reproach, are never 
known in Sycharth. The proprietor of this domain is hardy 
and valiant ; the best of Britons ; a tall, handsome, accom- 
plished gentleman, owns this most delightful palace."t The 
hospitable Welshman — if of these two words one be not too 
much, for an inhospitable Welshman is almost a contradiction 
of terms — reproduced on a small scale at Sycharth what he 
was accustomed to see every day of his town life displayed 
in full proportions at Westminster, in the palace of a king 
who, — 

* '' Thi6 fish is an inhabitant of several of the lakes in the Alpine parts 
of Europe. It is found in those of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy ; of 
Norway, Ireland, and of Cumberland, and in the lake of Bala. It is the 
same with the ferra of the Lake of Geneva, the schelly of Ulswater in 
Cumberland, the pollen of Lough Neagh, and the vangis of Loch Mahon. 
The Scotch have a tradition that this fish was first introduced there by the 
beauteous and unhappjr Queen Mary." — Hoabe's Giraldua, vol. ii. 
p. 168 (note). 

t Jones's Bardic Museum, vol. ii. p. 57. 
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« Under his boiuehold roof 
Did keep ten thousand men." 

Bichard n. Act iy. Sc 4. 

This was certainly a very creditable rehearsal of a by-no- 
means- unimportant function of a sovereign ; would that 
expectant royalty would always disport itself in so innocent 
a way. 

Owen Glyndwr witnessed more of sham than he did of 
real fighting in the service of Richard II. In 1890 there was 
a magnificent tournament in Smithfield, which brought a 
great concourse of noblemen and knights from foreign coun- 
tries. The show commenced on the Sunday after Michael- 
mas day. <* At the day appointed there issued forth of the 
Tower, about the third hour of the day, sixty coursers, appa- 
relled for the jousts, and upon every one an esquire of honour, 
riding a soft pace ; then came forth sixty ladies of honour, 
mounted upon palfreys, riding on the one side (Richard's 
queen, Ann of Bohemia, introduced side-saddles into Eng- 
land), richly apparelled, and every lady led a knight with a 
chain of gold; those knights being on the king's party, had 
their harness and apparel garnished with white harts, (the 
device of the king's mother, the fair Maid of Kent), and 
crowns of gold about the harts' necks ; and so they came 
riding through the streets of London to Smithfield, with a 
great number of trumpets and other instruments of music 
before them. The king and queen, who were lodged in the 
bishop's palace of London, were come from thence with many 
great estates, and placed in chambers to see the jousts ; the 
ladies that led the knights were taken down from their pal- 
freys, and went up to chambers prepared for them. Then 
alighted the esquires of honour from their coursers, and the 
knights in good order mounted upon them ; and after their 
helmets were set on their heads, and being ready in all points, 
proclamation made by the heralds, the jousts began, and many 
commendable courses were run, to the great pleasure of the 
beholders. These jousts continued many days, with feasting, as 
ye may read in Froissart."* During his court life, Owen 
Glyndwr must have seen a great deal of men and manners. 
He had attained the age of keen and thoughtful observation ; 

* Stow, p. 142, 
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he was in his prime ; though Providence, indulgent to the pa- 
triot, gave him asecond prime* In his attendance upon the king 
he must have frequently come in contact with the great nobles 
and statesmen of the day, could have fathomed many an in- 
trigue, could scarcely have escaped a share in the plots and 
counterplots which, throughout the reign of this weak, un- 
guarded prince, divided the nation and shook the throne* At 
a period of life when nothing was lost upon him, Owen Glyn- 
dwr received a capital training in those diplomatic arts, which 
stood him in so much stead throughout his extraordinary 
career. In 1399 Owen followed Richard II. to Ireland, and on 
his return, and landing at Holyhead, made one of the scanty 
train of eight persons whom the poor king took with him to 
Conway. He was with his unhappy master at Flint, and 
having been an agonised witness of the insults and contu- 
melies heaped upon the royal head, was permitted to depart 
to his home. 

Here new trials awaited him. Owen at Glyndwrdy had a 
neighbour, with whom he was by no means on neighbourly 
terms, Reginald Lord Grey de Ruthyn. In the time of Richard 
II. they had a lawsuit about a tract of waste contiguous to 
the property of both. This debateable land had never, in 
the memory of man, produced anything but those ill weeds 
that grow apace^-envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. When Owen was at court he gained a decision 
in his favour.* The deposition of King Richard, and dis- 
grace of his friends and adherents, emboldened his adversary. 
Lord Grey, to put violent hands on the common. Owen 
Glyndwr petitioned parliament for redress. A faithful servant 
to the deposed monarch had small chance of a hearing there : 
his petition was dismissed with contempt. John Trevor, 
bishop of St. Asaph, in whose diocese Glyndwrdy lay, ex- 
postulated that Owen was not to.be despised ; that if his just 
complaint met no attention, Wales would be up in arms. All 
the answer he got was a declaration, possessing one uncom- 
mon merit in parliamentary statements — extreme brevity: 
*' Nought cared they for that bare-footed rabble."t Many 

* Pennant, vol. ill. App. p. 318. 
f. Woodward's Wales, vol. ii. p. 565. 
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a heavy drain on purse and person would these magnificeht 
legislators have spared themselves, had they just condescended 
to reflect that there might be such things as right and justice 
independent of shoes and stockings. So far Owen Glyn- 
dwr had put a restraint upon himself: a fresh injury was in 
store, which opened the floodgates of his indignation. It was 
customary when the kings of England went to war for sum- 
monses to be forwarded to all who held lands under the crown. 
The lord of Glyndwrdy was a crown tenant. Henry IV. 
meditated an expedition against the Scots. Owen heard the 
note of preparation, and daily expected to be called out The 
writ of summons did not reach him till it was too late to join 
the expedition. The cause of the delay was this : his consi- 
derate neighbour, Lord Grey, had undertaken to deliver the 
order to Owen, and neglected to do so till it was too late to 
comply with it. Concealing his own remissness, he laid all the 
blame on the innocent defaulter. What could the king expect, 
he said or implied, from a sworn adherent of Richard ? By 
the tenure of vassalage the land of Owen was forfeited, and 
King Henry, it would seem, bestowed a portion of it on the 
real offender. Lord Grey de Ruthyn. The first intimation 
which Owen Glyndwr had, was an invasion of his land by 
the armed retainers of Reginald Grey. They wasted and 
pillaged in every direction, until the incensed Glyndwr, col- 
lecting together his tenants and friends, drove the assailants 
off, repossessed himself of the common, and ravaged the do- 
mains of his treacherous foe. The news was quickly carried 
to the English court ; Owen's grievances were suppressed, and 
his conduct represented as an act of open hostility to the new 
king. Henry IV. immediately despatched lords Grey de 
Ruthyn and Talbot to seize the person of Owen ; their mea- 
sures were taken so secretly and swiftly that the mansion of 
Glyndwrdy was surrounded by his enemies before its master 
was even aware of their approach. By a postern-gate, that 
had happily escaped the vigilance of the besiegers, Owen 
escaped and concealed himself in the woods.* 

Into the character of the patriot who is the subject of 
this memoir, superstition largely entered. Our great dra- 

* Pennant, Appendix, p. 325. 
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matist, in his historical plays, embodied the floating traditions 
of the age. I do not find that Owen Glyndwr claimed su- 
pernatural powers, as Shakspeare makes him do, — 

" I can call spirits from the Tasty deep ;'' 

nor do I quite believe that at his birth 

** The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.'' 

Deeply versed in the writings of the ancient bards, Owen 
Glyndwr applied to himself those mystic strains which, under 
various hieroglyphics, prefigured the delivery of the Cymry 
from bondage, and firmly believed that, by his hand, their 
ancient independence should be re-established. The poet 
hits off this weakness to the life, if weakness it were :-— 

** Hotspur. Sometimes he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies. 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith." 

First Part Henry IV. Act iii. Sc. 1. 

The contemporary bards, of whom he was a generous 
friend and benefactor, recounted the praises of Owen GIyndw|r 
wherever they went ; they dwelt upon his princely qualities 
und illustrious descent, and to their excited auditors held 
him up as one who, in his time, should do great things for his 
afflicted country. 

The differences between Owen Glyndwr and Lord Grejf" 
occurred in the spring and summer of 1400. There are in* 
dications of an outbreak in a letter written in June, 1400, by 
Lord Grey to Prince Henry of Monmouth. He acknowledges 
^ your own worshipful letters to me sent, commanding me to 
see and to appease the misgovernance and the riot which ye 
hear is begun here in the marches of North Wales/' He 
complains, '< the strongest thief in Wales sent me a letter, 
which letter I send to you, that ye may know his good will 
and governance;*' and calls for more stringent measuresi 

d2 
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"else truly it will be an unruly country within short time."* 
The gentleman whom Lord Grey, with edifying humility and 
self-forgetfulness, designates " the strongest thief in Wales/* 
was Gruffydd ap David ap Gruffydd, an out-and-out supporter 
of Owen Glyndwr. Accompanying the letter of Lord Grey is 
a letter of Gruffydd to that not over-scrupulous magnate. 
He says in it, " We were never so misadvised to work against 
the king nor his laws, which if we did were high treason ; 
but thou hast had false messages and false reporters of us 
touching this matter, and that shall be well known to the 
king and all his council. Furthermore, as thou knowledgest 
by thine own letter that thy men have stolen our horses out 
of our park, and thou receiver of them, we hope that thou 
and thy men shall have that ye have deserved." The con- 
cluding lines make verae, and appropriately deal out poetical 
justice : " We hope we shall do thee a privy thing ; a rope, a 
ladder, and a ryng ; high on gallows for to henge ; and thus 
shall be your endyng ; and he that made thee be there to 
helpyng ; and we, on our behalf, shall be well willyng ; for 
thy letter is knowledging."'|' The chamberlain of Carnarvon^ 
communicating . this summer with the king's council, informs 
them that the Welsh " were selling their cattle, and buying 
them horses and harness ; and some of them steal horses, and 
rob horses, and purvey them of saddles, bows, and arrows ; 
and reckless men, of diverse countries, assemble them in de- 
solate places and wild, and make many divers congregations 
and meetings privily, though their counsel be holden yet secret 
from us, wherethrough young people are the more wild in 
governance." j: He intimates there was an understanding 
between the Scotch and the Welsh. On the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1400, King Henry IV. issued a proclamation '*from 
Northampton, addressed to the lieutenants of Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, and eight other counties, in which all persons 
capable of bearing arms within their jurisdictions were directed 
to array themselves, and be ready to march to such place as 
his majesty directed ; who acquaints the lieutenants' that he 
should lie at Coventry, on his road to Wales, the Monday 
following. On the same day he issued out an order to the 

* Ellis's Original Letters, Second Series, vol. i. p. 3. 
t Ibid. p. 5. X Ibid. p. 8* 
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b^ilifFs and good people of Shrewsbury to take proper steps 
to secure that iroportaut place, and that they should oblige 
^11 the Welsh residents in the town to give security for their 
loyal behaviour, and in case of refusal, to commit them to 
prison."* 

On the 20th of September, Owen Glyndwr stood forth 
before the world in the character which, to his dying day, he 
nobly sustained, that of rightful Prince of Wales. Through 
his mother Helena, he traced his descent from Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd. Strong doubts have been thrown on the validity 
of this pretension. Prince Llywelyn had, it is generally 
thought, but one legitimate child, a daughter, whom we have 
found a nun in the convent of Seropringham, forty-seven 
years after the death of her mother, Eleanor de Montford. 
Whether Owen Glyndwr was or was not a legitimate de- 
scendant of the gallant, ill-fated Llywelyn ap Gruffyd, is to 
me a question of very small moment. It is enough that Owen 
Glyndwr claimed the princedom, and that the Welsh nation 
freely confirmed and ratified the claim. The will of the people 
healed the defect, if there were any defect to heal. Owen 
Glyndwr chose the town from which his enemy, Reginald 
Grey, took his title, as the spot on which proclamation should 
be made of his style and title, on the day when a fair was 
held. It was the practice, for obvious reasons of public con- 
venience, to fix on occasions which drew together a concourse 
of people for government proclamations. On this memorable 
20th of September, in the year of grace 1400, the ceremony 
was remarkably striking and impressive* Suddenly, when 
the fair was at its height, and buyers and sellers vociferating 
at the top of their lungs, Owen Glyndwr, at the head of 
a strong body of his adherents, rushed down from the hills^ 
and fell upon the crowd. The fair was broken up ; the town, 
it is said, but I hope incorrectly, plundered, and burnt to the 
ground ; every man hastened home, carrying tidings which, 
as the minds of men were difi^erently affected, made their 
hearts leap for joy, or sink within them. Amidst the ex- 
aggerations which fear produced, one thing was certain, that 
Owen Glyndwr had that day unfurled his standard as true 
Prince of Wales. There were no rival competitors for the 

* Pennant, App. p. 326, 
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crown which Owen placed upon his head. The peril and the 
glory were all his own. 

The first blow struck for liberty and independence, 
Glyndwr retired to his mountain strongholds, — " One, I im- 
agine," writes Mr. Pennant, ** to have been surrounded by a 
vast rampart of stones, near Corwen, called Caer Drewyn."* 
The King of England this autumn invaded North Wales. His 
principal object seems to have been to secure Anglesea, 
which he did for the time. The Franciscan order of monks 
were active partisans of the late King Richard, who, it will 
be remembered, when he landed from Ireland, and lost heart, 
disguised himself in the robes of a Franciscan friar. In the 
isle of Anglesea, at Llanfaes, there was a Franciscan convent 
of native monks. The good fathers were politicians of the 
right stamp. All the threads of the great national enterprise 
passed through their hands. Henry IV. put some of the 
brethren at Llanfaes to death, took others away with him, and 
plundered their convent, f As the king's troops advanced 
through North Wales, Owen Glyndwr, in conformity with 
the tactics under similar circumstances of his royal predeces- 
sors, retired to Snowdon. It must be confessed that through- 
x)ut this Welsh war, the battle of Shrewsbury only excepted, 
King Henry IV. never showed himself equal to his reputation. 
The awe and the dread of the great magician appear to have 
fallen upon him as much as upon any of his subjects. Hotspur 
tells the king that Mortimer, 

" On the gentle Seven^*s sedgy bank, 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 
Did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower." 

The king replies, — 

" Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him ; 
He never did encounter with Glendower ; 
I tell thee, 

He durst as well have met the devU alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy." 

First Part Henry IV, Act i. Sc. 3. 

November 8, 1400. Henry sold the skin before he cauglrt 
* Pennant, App. p. 325. + Cymmrod. vol. iv. p. 233. 
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the bear. By a writ of forfeiture, dated this day, he made 
his brother, the Earl of Somerset,* a present of all Owen's 
estates in North and South Wales. Rents at that period 
were chiefly paid in I^ind. The annual return in money 
from all Owen Glyndwr*s domains put together did not ex- 
ceed three hundred marks — a small exchequer to meet the 
expenses of a war. But where money fell short, love more 
than made up the difference. The new lord did not venture 
to take possession, and the tenants were not troubled. 

On the dOth of November, a proclamation of a conciliatory 
nature came out The royal protection was promised ** to 
all who would resort to the city of Chester, and there make 
their submission to Prince Henry ;" which done, they were at 
liberty to return to their respective homes.f The English 
prince was then but twelve years old, a child with the spirit 
and understanding of a man. Previously to the proclamation 
of the 30th of November, pains and penalties had been tried. 
^^ It was enacted, that no person born on both sides of Welsh 
parents should purchase lands or tenements near any of the 
cities or towns on the marches of Wales, on pain of forfeiting 
them to the lord paramount where such estates lay ; that no 
Welshmen should be received into any corporation town, and 
if they had been settled in any such before, they were to find 
security for their good and loyal behaviour ; they were to be 
totally disqualified from any civil office, and never allowed to 
carry any weapons. In case any Welshman refiised to restore 
to any Englishman the cattle, horses, or the like, which he 
had forcibly taken (perhaps the Englishman took them by 
force first), within seven days, the Englishman was allowed 
to retaliate. No Englishman was to be condemned at the 
suit of a Welshman, except by English justices or English 
burgesses.*' This, or the year following, there was a most un- 
gallant ordinance, — <* Englishmen were prohibited from mar- 
rying with Welshwomen under the pain of being disqualified 
from holding any office in Wales." Cruel opposition, set up 
between love and law. However, as long since Welsh ladies 
have adorned, and do adorn, the highest stations, we must be 
forgiven these exclusive rigors of our churlish ancestors.^ 

Nothing remarkable took place in the early part of the 

* Camb. Pli^t p. 24U f Pennant, App. p. 327. t Il>i<l* P- ^^^' 
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year 1401. Owen Glyndwr was unremitting in exertions to 
advance his cause, and his patriotic efforts were not without 
fruit. Welsh labourers and artisans came in from all parts of 
the kingdom, exchanging the ploughshare for the sword and 
the weaver's beam for the spear. Welsh students at the 
universities threw down their books, and tore themselves 
from the embraces of Alma Mater to fight — honour be to 
them— for freedom and their fatherland. The leaders in the 
Oxford movement were, Howell Kethin, LL.B. ; Myghell 
Hall, Morris Stove, Exeter College ; Jev* Cloghith, scholar, 
Teusvikes Inn ; David Leg^t Brith, ditto ; John Lloyd, dwell- 
ing in Cattestrete, in St. Mary. I usually put old English into 
new English, but give the following extract word for word : — 
'< Johan Pole sais that Howell Kethin forsaide schuld have 
counseilled Griff, ap Jev', sckaier, that duelled undir Breythin, 
to go till Owein, and duell with him, and for to become his mon. 
Also he sais that Maister Morees Stove was with Owein this 
somer last ypast. Also he sais that Owein sent after Maister 
David Leget be him, that he schuld com till hym and be his 
man. Also he sais that Gryff. ap Jevan forsaid told him that 
John Lloid assured him be his trowth that he schuld com to 
hym in to Wales, for to be com Owein's man. Mong all other 
things he confessed that he was y send be Owein for these 
clerks forsaide in to England, for to bryng hem to him in to 
Wales."* In the spring of this year, Rhys ap Tudor and 
William ap Tudor seized the royal fortress of Conway, and 
burnt the town. On the 15th of June, proclamation of par- 
don was made to all the Welsh who would submit, Owen 
Glyndwr, Rhys ap Tudor, William ap Tudor, and all such as 
were in actual custody, or should continue in arms, excepted. 
About the beginning of July, the Welsh surrendered Conway 
castle by capitulation to Henry Hotspur^ the chief justice of 
North Wales, t 

This summer Owen Glyndwr formed a camp on Plin- 
limmou, a lofly mountain on the borders of Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire. From thence he made destructive sallies 
on the unfriendly castles, towns, and villages beneath. I do 
not like to recount his exploits, for they were very barbarous. 
^< The county of Montgomery suffered greatly ; he sacked the 

* Ellis, p. 9, t Cymmrod. toL iv. p. 314« 
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capital town, burnt the suburbs of Pool, and ravaged all the 
borders. He destroyed the abbey of Cwmhir, in Radnor- 
shire, took the castle of Radnor, and caused the whole gar- 
rison, to the number of three-score, to be beheaded on the 
brink of the castle yard. The provocation to this piece of 
cruelty does not appear."* The Flemings, inhabitants of 
Rh6s, Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire, from father to 
son invariably in the English interest, ^ere the special marks 
of Owen's vindictiveness. These industrious, phlegmatic 
boors and artisans, took matters quietly till their patience was 
exhausted ; when they met, fifteen * hundred strong, and 
swiflly and stealthily marching away, scaled Plinlimmon, and 
surrounded Owen and his men. To be so caught in the 
toils did not show that a good look-out had been kept ; but 
anybody can get into a dilemma, ability is proved in getting 
out of one. Seeing that the only chance for himself and his 
followers, not one hundred and fifty in all, was to force a 
passage through the enemy, Owen Glyndwr threw himself 
upon the Flemings, who, unable to withstand the impetuosity 
of his attack, gave way and fled, with the loss of two hundred 
of their number. Owen remained master of the field. Mr. 
Pennant gives us the name of the exact spot : when you visit 
Plinlimmon, inquire for Mynydd Hyddgant.t This signal 
success raised Owen's credit amazingly ; the people flocked to 
his standard, and the terrors of his name spread far and wide. 
About this time King Henry IV., alarmed at the progress of 
Owen Glyndwr, invaded Wales again : he burnt the abbey of 
YstradfBur, Cardiganshire, and ravaged the country. The 
Welsh had no occasion to fight, the elements fought for them. 
Without a single success to retrieve the disasters of the cam- 
paign, the king led back to England an exhausted and shat- 
tered army. In July 1401, the conciliatory policy of the 
young prince Henry began to tell. By an ordinance dated 
Westminster, July 8, a free pardon is granted to William ap 
Tudor, and thirty-one principal persons of the country. That 
was earned by the surrender of Conway castle.! This was 
tkoi exactly a defection from the cause, but something very 
much like it ; however, Owen Glyndwr was now so strong as 
not to care. In the autumn the English monarch, who, it 

♦ Pennant, App. p. 330^ f Ibid. X Cymmrod. toL It. p. 314. 
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must be said, had a great deal of perseverance, ^'commanded 
the sheriffs of Devonshire and twenty-one other counties to 
repair with their forces to Worcester on the first of October." 
Whereupon King Henry marched again into Wales, and 
marched back worse than he came in many respects, and do 
better in any. 

At the beginning of 1402 a comet was seen in the firma- 
ment. The bards hailed its appearance with rapture ; this 
was, they said, clearly a sign from heaven, pointing out their 
patriot prince to the homage of all good Welshmen. " The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera." Henry lY. in 
his youth had married Mary, second daughter and coheiress 
of Humphry Bobun, the good earl of Hereford, Essex, and 
Northampton. The earldoms of Essex and Northampton, 
at the death of the father, passed to Eleanor the eldest 
daughter, wife to Thomas of Woodstock, sixth son of Ed- 
ward HI. ; the earldom of Hereford immediately, and the 
lordship of Brecknock on the decease of the countess dowager, 
came in right of his wife Mary to Bolingbroke, earl of 
Derby.* The King of England had all the support which 
this popular alliance could bring him. The lord marchers 
espoused his cause, almost as a matter of course, as they 
would have done on any other pure English question. Owen 
Glyndwr, to give his enemies a lesson, led his troops into 
Herefordshire, ravaging with fire and sword. The estates of 
the Mortimer family in Herefordshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Radnorshire suffered severely ; a hard lot fell to the inno- 
cent and injured. The young Mortimer, earl of March, true 
and legal heir to the crown, paid a double penalty for his 
royal descent and just pretensions. His lands were pillaged 
by Owen Glyndwr, and his person imprisoned by Henry IV. 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the Earl of March, and 
resident on the estates, assembled a strong body of the 
tenantry and retainers of the family, and took the field. 
Owen and Mortimer met in battle, June 22, 1402, " at Bryn- 
Glas, a mountain near Pilleth, a little south-west of Knighton, 
Radnorshire."f Sir Edmund Mortimer's Welsh levies of 
Brecknockshire and Radnorshire loved their lord well, but they 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. p. 157. 
f Pennant, App. p. 340. 
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loved their country better ; they would not cross their swords 
with Owen's men. Most fled at the first charge ; some more 
faulty — these were archers — turned, it is said, against their 
own side. The Herefordshire men were true to the death. 
Eleven hundred were left dead. Sir Edmund Mortimer 
himself was taken prisoner. Shakspeare, as Mr. Pennant 
well observes, *' flings a fine horror over the scene." 

"There came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news ; 
Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the mde hands of that Welshman taken. 
And a thousand of his people butchered : 
Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 
Such beastly, shameless transformation. 
By those Welshwomen done, as may not be. 
Without much shame, retold or spoken of/' 

Firtt Part Henry IV. Act L Sc. 1. 

The silence or embarrassment of the Welsh authorities 
forces me to the conclusion that something of the kind 
actually occurred, though without the approbation or know- 
ledge of Owen Glyndwr. Of the excesses into which men 
and women can be betrayed under strong political excite- 
ment, every age affords mournful testimony. But it should be 
remembered, that mutilations as savage were to be found on 
the statute-book of the penal laws of England, certainly as 
late as the eighteenth century. Acts these, not of reason 
dethroned in some frantic hour, but deliberately ordained and 
deliberately preserved by the legislature. 

The greatest exertions were used to induce King 
Henry IV. to allow Sir Edmund Mortimer to treat for his 
ransom. But obstinately maintaining that the whole affair 
was collusive, and the battle a sham, the king turned a deaf 
ear to all importunity. It is not likely that he should have 
taken very much to heart any event, accidental or otherwise, 
which tended to depress the fortunes of a rival who, he was 
well aware, had a better right to the crown than himself. 
The defeat of Sir Edmund Mortimer fell on June 22, 1402. 
On June 5 the King of England <' had issued writs from the 
castle of Berkhamstead to the lieutenants of Nottingham and 
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Derby, and thirty-two other counties, in which he required 
them to assemble the forces of their respective jurisdictions, 
and to attend him at Lichfield on the 7th of July.*** On 
news arriving of the reverse of Sir Edmund Mortimer, Henry 
countermanded this order. Though the king affected to 
regard the late discomfiture as a thing premeditated, he was 
really very much alarmed at it To a legitimate sovereign 
and settled government, a popular movement of any kind, 
that makes head and goes on, is a subject of just anxiety. 
In a prince who, as Henry did, rested his title on the sword, 
the Welsh national demonstration, so far successful, excited 
the most serious apprehensions. The monarch whom a revo- 
lution had overthrown, unfit to govern as he was, had many 
who loved him for his own, more for his father's sake. With 
the disaffected to the new government in every quarter 
Owen Glyndwr kept up an active correspondence. There 
was a spreading persuasion that Richard H., said to have 
died at Pontefract, and whose body, as was pretended, had 
been shown to the public gaze in the coffin, was still alive in 
Scotland, a recluse. The weight, not so much of evidence 
as of presumption, was against this supposition; still there was 
something plausible about it. 

Richard H. on his return frum his last expedition to 
Ireland, on learning the dispersion of his army, clothed him- 
self in the robe and cowl of a Franciscan monk, as if he 
had made a resolution to forsake the pomps and vanities of 
the world. Our great poet puts these bumble, touching 
words, into the poor king's lips : — 

** What must the king do now ? Must he submit ? 
The king shall do it. Must he be deposed ? 
The king shall be contented. Must he lose 
The name of king ? O' God's name, let it go. 
I'll give my jewels for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel for an alm's-man gown ; 
My fignr^ goblets for a dish of wood ; 
My sceptre for a palmer's walking-staff; 
My subjects for a pair of carved saints ; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave, 
A little little grave — an obscure grave : 

* Pennant, Appendix, p. 339. 
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Or I'll be buried in the king's highway, 
Some way of common trade, where subjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign's head : 
For on my heart they tread now whi&t I live ; 
And, buried once, why not upon my head ?" 

Bichard IL Act iii. Sc. 3. 

There were various rumours as to Richard's death : some said 
that he was starved ; others, that he had starved himself; others, 
that he was murdered in prison, courageously defending him- 
self against the assassins, several of whom he slew with his 
own hand, and was only disabled by a blow from behind. 
Not one of these reports carried conviction with it The tale 
of the deposed king's escape to Scotland and burying himself 
in seclusion is, for the matter of that, just as likely as any 
of the rest. The story runs, that one day an English alms- 
man with his scrip and wallet entered the kitchen of Donald, 
lord of the Isles,* whose jester happened to be present, and 
recognised the features of King Richard through his squalid 
disguise. The privileged jester in the castle of the nobleman 
was always a clever, accomplished person. It takes a wise 
man to make a fool. This class was much patronised by 
King Richard in his prosperous days. In this connecting link 
there is no improbability. The discovery was immediately 
communicated to the Scottish court. Here we lose the 
direct thread. About this time an English stranger was 
sent by the regent of Scotland, the Duke of Albany, to 
Stirling castle, with orders to treat him with every respect 
compatible with his safe keeping. All that the gossips could 
find out was, that he called himself King Richard, and 
seemed demented. This extraordinary piece of intelligence 
soon reached England. Presently a statement was made on 
authority that the recluse at Stirling castle was an idiot, one 
Thomas Ward, of Trumpington. This might have been the 
truth, or it might have been one of those white lies of which 
all governments, shaky governments especially, have a large 

♦ Lingard, vol. iv. p. 291. 

" John Pritewell confessed that one John Bylie had said that Friday 
three weeks before Christmas he had parted from King Richard in a castle 
in Scotland, where he left him alive and in good health." He said that 
he and three others had gone to Pomfret casUe, and taken " King Richard 
and set him on a horse, and led him to Northumberland, and thence to 
an * ile in the sea,' where thev kept him till the treaty was made with 
Scotland for his reception, .&c.'' — Sixth Report qf Public Becordst p. li. 
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stock Id hand. In June 1402, a proclamation came out to 
confute the reports, and punish those who spread them, to 
the effect that " the lord Richard, late King of England, 
our last predecessor, is still alive in Scotland, and will come 
with a strong hand, and bis banner unfurled, with the Scotch 
army, whereas the said Richard is really and truly dead 
and buried." This public denial satisfied those who were 
satisfied before. The incredulous remained incredulous. 
There was one suspicious circumstance, but one, yet a host 
in itself, that none who knew the person of King Richard 
were allowed access to the mysterious recluse. He lived 
seventeen years in Stirling castle, and died as he had livedo 
in solitude. He was buried in the church of the Black Friars 
in Stirling. Long after, when the house of Lancaster in their 
turn had fallen by the dethronement of Henry VL, an inscrip- 
tion by some unknown hand was placed on the tomb, to the 
purport that Richard H. slept beneath, and that the just 
judgment of Heaven had overtaken the family of his traitorous 
supplanter. 

This year an event occurred which has never been, and 
never will be satisfactorily cleared up. Howel Sele, first 
cousin to Owen Glyndwr, adhered to the house of Lancaster, 
and the two were not on terms. The Abbot of Cymmer, 
with the benevolent design of reconciling the kinsmen, con- 
trived to bring them together. They met, apparently in a 
friendly manner, and conversed as they walked. Owen, so 
runs the tale, observed a doe feeding, and told Howel, who 
was reputed the best archer of his day, that there was a fine 
mark for him. Howel bent his bow, and pretending to aim 
at the stag, turned sharp round and discharged the arrow 
full at the heart of Glyndwr, who, fortunately, had armour 
under his dress, and so received no hurt. Glyndwr, indig- 
nant at the murderous attempt, seized his treacherous kins- 
man, and carried him off. As Howel Sele was being dragged 
along, his relation, Gruffydd ap Gwyn of Ardudwy, tried 
in vain to rescue him. Howel Sele was never seen alive 
from that day. Forty years after, the skeleton of a powerful 
man, as was Howel, was discovered in the hollow of an old 
oak in Nannau,* the patrimonial estate of Howel. The 

* Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 226. 
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remains could not be identified, but the general persuasion 
was, that the skeleton was that of the would-be assassin, and 
that, either dead or alive — alive, they say, who love to sup on 
horrors — he had been thrown into the hollow of the tree. 
The Nannau oak was standing till 1813, in the garden of 
Sir R. W. Vaughan. It fell the very night after a sketch 
had been taken of it by Sir R. C. Hoare. Traces of the 
mansion of Howel Sele were, and perhaps are, discernible in 
the park at Nannau, near Dolgelly. The Rev. George 
Warrington, who wrote a history of Wales, composed 
some spirited lines on the subject, which Sir Walter Scott 
thought worthy of insertion in bis notes to ** Marmion." I 
copy the concluding stanzas. The speaker is supposed to 
have been a confidential servant of Owen Glyndwr, to have 
been present at the death of Howel Sele, and commissioned 
by Owen in his dying moments to go and tell all he knew 
to the widowed lady of Nannau : — 

** They fought ; and doubtftd long the fray ! 
The Glyndwr gave the fatal wound ! 
Still mournful must my tale proceed, 
And its last act all dreadful sound. 
How could we hope for wished retreat, 
His eager vassals ranging wide ? 
His bloodhounds' keen sagacious scent, 
O'er many a trackless mountain tried ? 
I marked a broad and blasted oak, 
Scorched by the lightning's livid glare ; 
Hollow its stem from branch to root. 
And all its shrivelled arms were bare. 
Be this, I cried, his proper grave ! 
(The thought in me was deadly sin.) 
Aloft we raised the hapless chief, 
And dropped his bleeding corpse within." 
A shriek from all the damsels burst 
That pierced the vaulted roofs below ; 
"While horror-struck the lady stood, 
A living form of sculptured woe. 
"With stupid stare, and vacant gaze. 
Full on his face her eyes were cast ; 
Absorbed ! — she lost her present grief, 
And faintly thought of things long past. 
Like wildfire o'er a mossy heath 
The rumour through the hamlet ran ; 
The peasants crowd at morning dawn, 
To hear the tale — behold the man. 
He led them near the blasted oak, 
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Then, conscions, from the scene withdrew : 
The peasants work with trembling haste^ 
And lay the whitened bones to view ! 
Back they recoiled — ^the right hand, still 
Contracted, grasped a rusty sword, 
Which erst in many a battle gleamed. 
And proudly decked their slaughtered lord* 
They bore the corpse to Vener's shrine. 
With holy rites and prayers addressed ; 
Nine white-robed monks the last dirge sang. 
And gaye the angry spirit rest. 

King Henry plundered the monastery of Llanfaes, and 
burnt the abbey of YstradfBdr. But in this wanton, sacri- 
legious havoc, Owen Glyndwr went far beyond him. This 
year the cathedral of Bangor, the cathedral, palace, and 
canons' houses of St. Asaph, were given to the flames. John 
Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph, had been raised to the mitre 
by King Richard ; a kindness which he repaid by pronoun- 
cing sentence of deposition against his royal benefactor. As 
if that were not enough, he went ambassador to Spain, to 
justify the seizure of the crown by Bolingbroke to the 
reigning king. King Henry, considering this turncoat- 
bishop '* as a sufferer in his cause, authorised the Bishops of 
Hereford, Yoltorno, and Bangor to permit him to bold in 
commendam the living of Meifod, with the chapels of Pool 
and Kegidva, or Guilsfleld, in order to support his dignity 
during the ravages of his diocese.*'* 

A few years afterwards his conscience smote him, his 
mind underwent a singular and salutary change. In 1409, 
Bishop Trevor appeared in arms with Owen Glyndwr. The 
year following, when the national cause languished, the re- 
pentant prelate, who, to say the truth, was rather faint-hearted, 
'< retired to Paris, died, and was buried in the chapel of the 
infirmary of the abbey of St. Victoire." John Trevor did 
some good things ; among others, he built that old pictur- 
esque bridge at Llangollen. Let this also be recited to his 
praise, that had the conciliatory advice which he tendered 
to the wisdom of parliament been taken, and Owen Glyndwr 
had justice done him, Wales and England might have 
remained at peace. 

« Pennant, App. p. 337. 
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On July 81 y King Heniy issued out fresh writs to the 
lieutenants of counties. He planned that three armies 
should invade Wales simultaneously, from three different 
points. The first body of troops, which was to be at Shrews- 
bury by a certain time, the King of England was to com- 
mand in person. The second, to be at Hereford, was to be 
commanded by the' Earls of Stafford, Warwick, and the 
Lords Grey, Abergavenny, Audely, and Berkeley. The third 
armament, which was to assemble at Chester, prince Henry 
of Monmouth was appointed to lead. The 27th of August 
was the time fixed upon for the general muster * at the three 
places named. Owen Glyndwr, made acquainted with the 
meditated invasion, pursued his defensive and offensive 
operations. The lord marchers of Glamorganshire were no 
friends of his ; he marched into that country, ravaged it on 
every side, and after burning, it is said, *< the bishop's palace 
and the archdeacon's house at Llandaff, he in the same 
inroad burnt Cardiff and Abergavenny, and then returned 
to make head against the English." In Cardiff was a Fran- 
ciscan convent ; out of respect to King Richard, whose 
strenuous supporters the Franciscans were, Owen spared this 
convent ; it was the only building of any consequence left 
standing in the general conflagration.f Just as King Henry 
was on the point of starting on his Welsh expedition, news 
arrived that the Scots, commanded by the Douglas, had 
invaded England. These reprisals, concerted with Owen 
Glyndwr, were quite fair. King Henry was about to carry 
arms into Wales, where he had no business, and the Scots 
came sword in hand into England, where they had no busi- 
ness. The lieutenant of Lincolnshire was ordered to hasten 
to the north with all the m^n he could raise, and the Earl of 
Northumberland and the gallant Hotspur were sent against 
the Scots. Henry IV. had set his heart on the conquest of 
Wales. As the three divisions of his army crossed the fron- 
tier, Owen Glyndwr retired into the mountains, driving the 
flocks and herds that pastured on the downs before him. 
The English troops advanced through the country, encoun- 
tering no opposition or impediment, except from the wind 
and the rain which blew in their faces, and the bogs which 

* Pennant, App. p. 343. f Cymmrod. voL iv. p. 217. 
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sank under their feet. But as they marched on, panic fears 
crept over them. They were within those wild glens which 
owned the sway of the enchanter. Every rugged, rock 
assumed to their disturbed fancy a form of terror. In the 
howling of the winds and the rushing of the waters they 
heard the wailing of disembodied spirits, and the mocking 
laughter of demons. * 

** Give me flesh and blood to fight against, and I shall 
not shrink," was the secret thought of many a stout English 
heart: ** but I am no match for the powers of darkness." 
There was wanting to the dispirited army that potent stimu- 
lus to courage — a bellyful. The provisions which they 
carried with them diminished fast, and they found little or 
nothing to make up the deficiency. A head of cattle was 
worth a king's ransom. What wistful eyes were turned to 
the distant horizon, to that shadowy line that rested on merry 
England I With what transports of delight did the soldiers 
hear that the king had struck his tent and reversed his step, 
and that every man was to return to his own home I Won- 
derful tales of accident by flood and field were told in a 
whisper to staring listeners who held their breath that coming 
winter, around cottage fires and in baronial halls. Some 
would swear, till they were black in the face, that they had 
seen with their own eyes the great magician, Glyndwr, riding 
the whirlwind and directing the storm. Others had not fallen 
in with him, but they were full — and it was a much pleasanter 
subject to talk about — of what they would have done if they 
had. 

In the autumn of this eventful year, 1402, Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, the tyrannical author of all the mischief, felt the 
weight of Owen's avenging arm. He had put himself and a 
strong garrison into his castle at Ruthyn. Owen Glyndwr, 
with a very inconsiderable force, making a feint to attack it, 
Lord Grey, tempted by the apparently scanty numbers of 
the assailants, sallied forth from his castle, fell into an am- 
bush, was taken prisoner, and carried off to the mountains. 
He regained his liberty on payment of an enormous ransom 
of ten thousand marks, which made a poor man of him for the 
rest of his days. Henry IV. authorised the negotiation for 
Lord Grey's release, and to lighten the burden, "absolved 
him for six years from the forfeiture of two-thirds of the 
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profits of his Irish estates, usually exacted from such who 
were non-resident in that kingdom."* Lord Grey was the 
better for his short but rigorous incarceration in the moun« 
tains of Snowdon* He lived quietly on his estates, never 
interfering more with Owen, nor he with him. This impo- 
verished nobleman served with distinction in the wars with 
France in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI., and died 
in 1440. Let the merits of his later outweigh the demerits 
of his earlier life. We have all something to be sorry for. 
This same year, 1402, King Henry, by an unfair and inju- 
dicious interference, alienated the affections of a powerful 
family, who had been mainly instrumental in raising him to 
the throne — the Percies of the north. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and his gallant son. Hotspur, had signally 
defeated the Scotch invaders in a pitched battle, fought on 
Homildon Hill, near Woolmer. Th^ day was won, be it 
remarked, by the English archers. Their men-at-arms, 
singular to say, never so much as drew sword. Archibald, 
earl of Douglas, and many other persons of quality, were 
taken prisoners. By the established rules of chivalry, cap- 
tives belonged to those who took them. Hotspur had himself 
been taken in some previous engagement with the Scotch, 
and had regained his liberty by the payment of ransom. 
And now, of course, the Scotch nobles expected to have 
their freedom on similar terms. The king unexpectedly 
interposed, and required that the prisoners should be sent to 
him, to be detained as hostages for the peace of their country. 
He offered a very liberal equivalent, but the unusual demand 
was deeply resented, and from that time Henry lost the 
Percies,t who, in dudgeon, instantly set all their prisoners at 
liberty without payment of any ransom at all. The younger 
Percy, Hotspur, was justiciary of Chester ; Owen Glyndwr, 
through his agents, whom he had all over the country, opened 
a correspondence with this disaffected baron. Glyndwr and 
the Percies met and conferred at the house of ** David Daron, 
or of Aberdaron, dean of Bangor, descended from Caradoc 
ap Jestyn, a prince of Wales. "J This good dean, of an 
ancient and illustrious line, had great influence in Wales, and 

* Pennant, App. p. 334. f Ibid. App. p. 347. 

X Cymmrod. vol. iv. p. 316. Pennant, App. p. 349. 
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in a spirit worthy of his royal ancestors threw it all into 
the national scale. A treaty was concluded between the 
high contracting parties, the first condition of which was the 
release of Sir Edmund Mortimer, to whom Owen Glyndwr 
had shown the most considerate attention, and spared no pains 
to conciliate. 

This wise policy had its reward. On recovering hia 
liberty, Sir Edmund Mortimer attached himself to the Welsh 
interest. He announced his intentions to the Mortimer 
tenantry in a circular letter, containing these and other 
words : — ** Very dear and well beloved, I greet you muchy 
and make known to you that Owen Glyndwr has raised a 
quarrel, of which the object is, if King Richard be alive, to 
restore him to his crown ; and if not, that my honoured 
nephew, who is the right heir to the said crown, shall be 
king of England, and that the said Owen will assert hia 
right in Wales. And I, seeing and considering that the 
said quarrel is good and reasonable, have consented to join 
in it, and to aid and maintain it, and by the grace of God, 
to a good end. Amen ! I ardently hope, and from my 
heart, that you will support and enable me to bring this 
struggle of mine to a successful issue. « « * Very dear 
and well beloved, God give you grace to prosper in your 
beginnings, and to arrive at a happy issue. Written at 
Mellenyth, the ISth day of December. — Edmund Mortemer." 
The chief article of the compact was the famous tripartite 
division, which proposed to give to Owen Glyndwr all the 
country on the Welsh side of the Severn ; to the Elarl of Nor- 
thumberiand, all the counties north of the Trent ; and to the 
Earl of March, the rest of England. This curious partition, 
against which, how favourably soever received in Wales, 
all Englishmen would have set their faces, originated with 
Owen Glyndwr. He found it clearly set down in the pro* 
phecies of Merlin, wherein it was written that the moldwaip 
should perish by a swift judgment, and the dragon, the lioDy 
and the wolf divide the kingdom. The moldwarp was 
Henry IV., " cursed by God*s own mouth ;" the dragon waa 
Glyndwr, of whom Uther, a mythic hero, who bope thia 
device, and conquered the Saxons, was a type ; the lion was 

* Ellis, jpp. 24.26. 
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the family crest of the Percies ; the wolf, it is supposed, an 
armorial bearing of the Mortimers.* The identity was 
undeniable. 

The great event of the closing year was the Welsh 
Parliament, which assembled at Machynlleth, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, in which the claim of > Owen Glyndwr to 
the princedom was solemnly confirmed. A part of that 
most interesting relic, the old Parliament-house, still exists. 
It should be preserved with reverential care by a nation 
to whom are justly dear the recollections of their brave 
ancestors, contending for ancient liberty. Immediately 
after the suffrages of the people had placed Owen on the 
thrcme, his coronation as Prince of Wales was duly per^ 
formed. This occasion of national rejoicing had neariy been 
tKTfied into monrmog. Among the noblemen and gentkmen 
w]k> cane to pay Iromage to their prince, appeared David 
Gam, ^'wfao held hig estate of the honour of Hereford, had 
long been in the service of Bolingbroke, and was firmly 
attached to his interest.'* David Gam came, we may be 
save, with DO loyal intentions. His design to assassinate 
^be Prince of Wales was happily frustrated; he escaped 
with, his Cfe, through the intercession of common frieads, 
who lespeeted the man while they aUiMTed his counsels. 
The ollbBd^r expiated his meditated crime by a long and 
severe imprisonment. This year the cymmorthau. or assem- 
blies of the Welsh to assist each other in their work, were pro- 
hibited befianse they were used as a blind for potitiodii neet- 
ingB> wkidn the baidsatten^d to address the people, and fire 
tiietr mmdB with impassioned eloquence. The royal interdict 
pata nqpon the minstrels of the day a just honcMur, by keep- 
ing in memmy their services to the good eause: it was 
aniuBcdy '^tkat no ho^ rh3rmer, minstre!, or other vf^abond, 
skould presome to assemble or collect together."t 

* Fauuat, App^ p. 343: f Ibii App. p. 389i. 
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Prince Henry of Monmouth appointed Lieutenant for the King in Wales 
— ^The Prince's Letter to the Keeper of the Marches — ^Valorous Con- 
stable of Dynevor Castle — Archdeacon of Hereford's Letter to Henry lY. 
— Letter of John Scudamore to the Receiver of Brecknock — King 
Henry's presence of mind saves his Crown — ^The Prince of Wales not 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, why — Henry IV. pays attention to the 
Castles in Wales — Pardons to the Welsh — Apprehensions of English 
Parliament — ^The Prince of Wales enters into a Treaty with King 
Charles of France — The Prince takes Harlech aftd Aberystwith Castles — 
Defeats a body of English troops near Monmouth — Unsuccessful 
attempt to liberate the Earl of March — Beautiful Letter of Prince 
Henry to his Father — ^Reverses of the Prince of Wales — Sir Lawrence 
Berkerolles entertains an unknown Guest — The Prince conceals 
himself in Caves — Grufifydd Llwyd's Ode in praise of the Prince of 
Wales — French Succours arrive — The unthrifty Sire — Drawn Battle of 
Worcester — ^The Lord of Coytie — Reinforcement of French troops — 
Pardon granted by the Prince of Wales — Defection of Ystrad Tywy — 
Anglesea submits to the King — Easy Rate of Composition — ^The I*rmce 
of Wales ravages the Marches, Bishop Trevor with him — Energetic 
Measures of Henry IV. — Negotiation for the release of David Gam — 
His prison — History of David Gam — Shakespeare delineates him — Sir 
David Gram at Azincourt — His^fomous Report of the Enemy — ^The Night 
before the Battle — Emblazonry on the Welsh banners — Henry V. 
addresses his men — Danger of the King — Glorious Death of the Duke 
of Brabant — Massacre of the Prisoners — David Gam saves the King's 
life — Created a Knight-banneret in his dying moments — His companions 
in arms — Decline and death of the Prince of Wales — Reflections — ^Noble 
character of the Welsh nation — ^The Tudor line of Sovereigns — Her 
present Majesty descended from the blood royal of Wales. 

In the spring of 1403 the confederates were busy maturing 
their plans. Henry IV., without the least suspicion of the 
impending blow, did a very wise thing. By writ dated 
Westminster, March 7, he appointed his eldest son, Prince 
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Henry of Monmouth, his lieutenant for Wales and the 
adjoining counties, with full powers; a high and deserved 
compliment to the dawning virtues of this admirable youth, 
who had but just entered on his sixteenth year. On the 
15th of May the prince wrote from Shrewsbury to the 
keeper of the marches of Wales. He says in his letter, 
" By way of news that have here occurred, if you wish to 
hear of them, we have, among other matters, been lately 
informed that Owen de Glyndourdy has assembled his forces, 
and those of other rebels adhering to him, in great numbers, 
purposing to commit inroads ; and in case of any resistance 
being made to him by the English, to come to battle with 
them : for so he vaunted to his people. Wherefore we took 
our forces, and marched to a place of the said Owen, well 
built, which was his principal mansion, called Saghem (Sy- 
charth), where we thought we should have found him, if he 
had an inclination to fight in the manner he had said. But 
on our arrival there we found nobody, and therefore caused 
the whole place to be burnt, and several other houses near 
it, belonging to his tenants. We thence marched straight 
to his other place of Glyndourdy, to seek for him there; 
and we caused a fine lodge in his park to be destroyed by 
fire, and laid waste all the country round ; and took a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, who was one of the said Owen's 
chieftains. This person ofiered five hundred pounds for his 
ransom to preserve his life, and to be allowed two weeks 
for the purpose of raising that sum of money ; but the ofier 
was not accepted, and he received death, as did several of 
his companions who were taken on the same day. We 
then proceeded to the commote of Edeyrnion, in Merioneth- 
shire, and there laid waste a fine and populous country; 
thence we went to Powys, and there being a want of pro- 
vender in Wales for horses, we made our people carry oats 
with them, and pursued our march."* This letter was sent 
by the hand of John Waterton, who was afterwards master 
of the horse to Henry V., and fought at Azincourt. In 
May and June, 1403, the Earl of Northumberland and his 
son. Hotspur, were ostensibly engaged in making levies to 
invade Scotland, but the real destination of this armament 

» EUis, pp. 10-12. 
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was in a very difi^rent direction. The Prince of Wales^ 
the meanwhile, was spreading the terrors of his vwtonoiis 
arms through South Wales. Carmarthenshire was tiie scene 
of his exploits ; the English castles, the point of attack. 
The walls of these fortresses were strong, but they contained 
&iting hearts and trembling hands. As a specimen of tiie 
mettle of these men of steel, or rather men of straw, take an 
extract from an express sent by the constable of Dynevor 
castle to the receiver of Brecknock : — " A siege is ordained 
at the castle that I keep, and that is great peril for me, and 
ail that be within ; for they have made a vow that they wiD, 
at all events, have ns dead therein. I pray you that yon 
will not boggle us, but send us warning within short 
time whether we shall have any help or no ; and if help be 
not coming, that we have an answer, that we may come by 
night and steal away to Brecknock, because that we &il in 
victuals and men, and especially men. i^ * * Jenkin ap 
Llywelyn hath yielded up the castle of Emlyn with free 
will, and also William Gwyn, and many gentles are in 
person with Oweyn. * * Writ at Dynevor, in haste and 
in dread, on the feast of (the translation of) Thomas the 
Martyr, (July 7). — ^Jankyn Hanard, constable de Dynevor.*** 
In a second letter he gives the reason, as he heard, why the 
Prince of Wales was so anxious to make himself master 
of Dynevor castle, "for that was the chief place in old 
time." The doughty Jankyn speaks somewhat slightingly of 
the force which the prince had with him. ** Oweyn's muster 
on Monday was eight thousand, and twelve score spears, such 
as they were/' This qusddng constable, with Glyndwr at 
his heels, it would have been a hard matter indeed for any- 
body to have outrun. 

So late as the 10th of July, 1403, King Henry had not 
the least idea, so well had the secret been kept, of the 
powerful confederacy formed against him. ** We have it by a 
letter under his own hand, dated Higham Ferrers, July 10, 
that he believed himself on his road northward to form a 
junction with the Earl of Northumberland and his son, 
Hotspur, to make a joint expedition against the Scots.**f 
Probably the eariiest intimation of his imminent danger 

* Ellis, p. 15. f Arcfanol. Camb. Jan. 1851, p. 38. 
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conveyed by a letter from Richard Kyngeston, arcfadeaeoti 
of Hereford, dated Hereford, Sanday, July 8.* ** From day 
to day letters are arriying from Wales, containing intelli- 
genoe by wbich you may learn that the whole country is 
lost, if you do not go there as quick as possible. For which 
reason, may it please you to prepare to set out with all the 
power you can muster, and march day and night for ^e 
salvation of those parts. And may it please you to reflect, 
that it will be a great disgrace as well as loss to lose, or suffer 
to be lost, in the beginning of your reign, a country which 
your noble ancestors have won, and for so long a time peace- 
ably possessed. For people talk very unfavourably. And 
I send to your highness the copy of a letter which came 
firom John Scudamore this morning. Our most redoubted 
and sovereign lord the King, I pray to the Almighty that he 
may grant you a happy and holy life, with victory over your 
eiemies. Written in haste, great haste, at Hereford, the 
8th day of July. — Your lowly creature, Richard Kyngeston, 
archdeacon of Hereford." The original of the letter is in 
French, the postscript in old English. P. S. — " And for 
God's love, my liege lord, think on yourself and your 
estate, or, by my troth, all is lost else ; but an ye come your- 
self with haste, all other will follow after. And note, on 
Friday last, Caermarthen town was taken and burnt, and 
the castle yielden by Ro. Wygmor ; and the castle Emlyn is 
taken, and slain of the town of Caermarthen more than fifty 
persons. Written in right great haste on Sunday ; and I cry 
your mercy, and put me in your high grace, that I write so 
shortiy ; for by my troth that I owe to you, it is needfuL^'f 
Hie inclosed letter of John Scudamore is addressed to John 
Fairford, the receiver of Brecknock. It is dated from the 
castle Carreg Cennen. The writer (the constable, I presume, 
of the castle) says, ^ that he can spare no man away to 
certify to the king and prince the mischiefs of the conn- 
try; that no man can pass any ways hence; that all 
Caermarthenshire, Kidwelly, Cuiiwallham,and Yskenyn, had 
taken the oaths to Oweyn the day before; that Oweyn 

* The year is not stated, but July 8 did not fall again on a Sunday 
till 1408. Richard Kyngeston ceased to be archdeacon of Hereford 
1404. 

f Archaeol. Camb. Jan. 1851, ^ 40. Xlfis, pp. 17-19. 
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lay that night at the castle of Drosselan with Rhys 
ap Gruffydd ; that he (John Scudamore) .had been and spoken 
to Oweyn upon truce, and solicited a safe-conduct to send his 
family home, but which had been refused ; that Oweyn, at the 
date of this his letter, July 5, was about the town of Caer- 
marthen, and meant to stay till he had the town and castle ; 
that his purpose thence was to go into Pembrokeshire, and 
that Oweyn made sure of all the castles and towns in Kid- 
welly, Gowerland, and Glamorgan; that his purpose in 
writing is to hasten the king hitherward, to ' avenge him- 
self on some of his false traitors, whom he had overmuch 
cherished, and to recover the towns and castles in these 
countries,' in which, he says, < I dread full sore there be too 
few true men/ "* On July 16, King Henry, now aware of 
the designs of his enemies, by a proclamation, dated Burton- 
on-Trent, commands the lieutenants to raise the counties^ 
to put down the rebellion of the house of Percy. On the 
21st of July the battle of Shrewsbury was fought, between 
the king and his son Prince Henry of Monmouth, against 
Hotspur and his uncle, the Earl of Worcester. This quick 
retrograde march of King Henry saved his crown, and relieves 
the Prince of Wales from an unmerited reproach. There is 
a Lancastrian tradition that the prince was a leisurely ob- 
server of the heady fight from the top of a tall oak at 
Shelton, determined to join his confederates so soon as he 
had fully satisfied his mind that they could win the day 
without him. This is a mere idle legend. The truth is, 
that King Henry was too prompt for his opponents. His 
marvellous celerity threw them quite out. '^ It appears to 
be satisfactorily demonstrable by original documents, inter- 
preted independently of preconceived theory, that four days 
only before King Henry's proclamation against the Percies 
was issued at Burton-upon-Trent, Owain Glyndwr was in 
the extreme divisions of Caermarthenshire, most actively and 
anxiously engaged in reducing the English castles which still 
held out against him, and by no means free from formidable 
antagonists in the field, being fully occupied at that juncture, 
and likely to be occupied for some time."t 

• EUis. p, 20. 
f Archeeol. Camb. Jan. 1851, p. 39. 
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Later in the year the King of England led an army into 
the marches of Wales, but his usual ill-fortune attended 
him. He was compelled to break up his army, being unable 
to pay or feed them. He directed his attention in the autumn 
to the Welsh castles held by the crown, or crown vassals, 
which he was at great pains to have put into a good con- 
dition, and into safe hands. There is a writ upon the subject, 
dated Worcester, September 8, addressed to Guy Mohun, 
bishop of Su David*s, keeper of the privy seal, and treasurer 
of England. <' On the 14th and 15th of the same month, 
the king gives power to William Beauchamp to pardon cer- 
tain of the vassals on his lands of Abergavenny and Ewyes 
Harald, who had appeared in arms on behalf of Glyndwr ; and 
to the famous Sir John Oldcastlc, John ap Henry, and John 
Fairford, clerk, to pardon the inhabitants of Brecknock, 
Builth, Cancressely, Hay, Glynbough, and Dynas ; to receive 
their weapons, and to oblige them to take an oath of fidelity. 
In this the king only secures their persons, but reserves to 
himself their forfeited lands, goods, and chattels. The first 
is dated from Hereford, the other from Devenok.* The 
Prince of Wales maintained a correspondence with the 
French court. The threatened reprisal of a French invasion, 
to return the compliment to the English for their frequent 
visits to their neighbour, which excited so much alarm, con- 
tributed to create a diversion favourable to the national 
movement, by distracting the attention of the English mo^ 
narch. The proceedings of parliament in the year 1404 
evinced the public apprehensions. << It was ordered that no 
Frenchman or Welshman should remain about the person of 
the king.*' 

This year the Prince of Wales took a step which added 
something to his dignity in the eyes of foreign courts, but 
little or nothing, perhaps worse than nothing, to his real 
strength and popularity. He sent his chancellor, Gruffydd 
Yonge, archdeacon of Merioneth and LL.D., and his kinsman^ 
John Hanmer, ambassadors to Charles, king of France, to 
negotiate a treaty. Their credentials bear date, Dolgelly, 
10th of May, 1404, " in the fourth year of our Princedom," 
and commence — ** Owen, by the grace of God Prince of 

* FeDnant, App. p. 357. 
E 2 
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Wales," &c. The Webh embassy was received witii the 
greatest respect, and a treaty was concluded. The French 
i^mmissioners signed first, next the Welsh ambassadors, 
<< on the 14th of July, in the house of Ferdinand de Corbey, 
chancellor of France, several prelates and persons of high 
rank attending as witnesses." The Prince of Wales, to whom 
his ambassadors presented on their return a beautiful helmed 
haubergeon, and sword, the gift of King Charles of France,* 
confirmed the treaty on the 12th of January, 1405, from his 
castle of Llanbadam ( Aberystwith).f In ike document our 
here is styled, *' most illustrious and most dread lord Ow3ai, 
prince of Wales." In 1404 the prince took Harlech, Aberyst- 
with, and many other castles. Aberystwith stood a siege* 
King Henry dispatched a fleet to relieve this fortress ; it was 
taken notwithstanding. On his march into Montgomeryshire 
the Prince of Wales encountered a body of English troops at 
Mynydd-cwm-du, who beat him back. Not in the least dis- 
heartened, the prince rallied his forces, pursued, overtook, 
and gave the English a sound thrashing at Craig y Dorth, 
near Monmouth, " and followed them to the very gates of 
every town or castle they had fled to. Owen's standard- 
bearer was Ellis ap Richard ap Howell ap Morgan Llwyd, of 
Alhrey, descended from Rhiwallon ap Dungad ap Tudor 
Trevor." 

] n March, 1405, a bold but unfortunately unsuccessM 
attempt was made to liberate the young Earl of March, the 
rightful heir to the crown, and his brother, who were confined 
as state prisoners at Windsor. The Prince of Wales had a 
hand in this, as he had in almost every political design of the 
day. An enterprising widow, Constance lady Despencer, wha 
held the strong castle of Caerphilly, Glamorganshire, and 
whose husband, the lord Thomas, had died on the scafibld 
for King Richard in 1400, undertook the hazardous task. 
By fabe keys she opened the prison-'doors, and was on her 
rcMul to WaJes with the two youths, when the fugitives were 
overtaken and brought back. The adventurous fair escaped 
with imprisonment. The poor smith who made the false 
keys was put to death, j: 

* Sir S. Meyrick in Camb, Mag. toI. iii. p. 278. 

t Pennant, App. p. 399. $ Thomas's Glyndwr, p« 130* 
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The eTents of the spring of this year were very inauspieioiis* 
Oq the 11th of March, eight thoasand patriots out of Gk- 
morganshirey Usk, Netherwent, and Overwent, were completely 
routed by a comparatirely small English force, commanded by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot. On this occasion Prince Henry, who 
received the news at Hereford, wrote a beautiful letter to the 
king his father, thus translated from the French by Sir 
Henry Ellis : — " My most redoubted and most sovereign 
lord and father, in the most humble manner that in my heart 
I can devise, I recommend me to your royal majesty, humbly 
requesting your gracious blessing. My most redoubted and 
most sovereign lord and father, I sincerely pray that God 
will graciously show his miraculous aid toward you in all 
places ; praised be he in all his works I for on Wednesday, 
the eleventh of the present month of March, your rebels oiP 
the parts of Glamorgan, Morgannock, Usk, Netherwent, and 
Overwent, assembled to the number of eight thousand men, 
according to their own account. And they went on the same 
Wednesday, in the morning, and burnt a part of your town 
of Grosmont within your lordship of Monmouth. Presently 
were out my well-beloved cousin the lord Talbot, and the 
small body of my household, and with them joined your 
faithful and valiant knights, William Newport and John 
Greindre, the which formed but a small power in the whole ; 
but true it is, indeed, that victory is not in the multitude of 
people, and this was well proved there, but in the power of 
God. And there, by the aid of the blessed Trinity, your 
people gained the field, and vanquished all the said rebels, 
and slew of them by fair account in the field, by the time of 
their return from the pursuit, some say eight hundred, some 
say a thouscmd, being questioned upon pain of death. Never- 
theless, whether it were one or the other I will not contend. 
And to inform you fully of all that has been done, I send you 
a person worthy of credit therein, my faithful servant the 
bearer of this letter, who was at the engagement, and per- 
formed his duty well, as he has always done. And such 
amends has God ordained you for the burning of four houses 
in your aforesaid town. And of prisoners were none taken, 
except one, a great chieftain among them, whom I would 
have sent to you, but that he is not yet able to ride at ease. And 
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.concerning the governance which I propose to make after this, 
may it please your highness to give confident credence to the 
bearer of these in what he will lay before your highness on my 
part. And I pray God to keep you always in joy and 
honour, and to grant me shortly to comfort you with other 
good news. Written at Hereford the same Wednesday, at 
night. Your most humble and obedient son, Henry. 

<< To the king, my most redoubted and most sovereign 
lord and father."* 

On the 15th of the same month, the Prince of Wales 
sufiered a still more calamitous defeat at Mynydd y PwU 
Melyn, Brecknockshire. Fifteen hundred men, good and 
true, fell on that bloody field, or were taken prisoners. The 
loss of a dear son and brother, the latter generally mistaken f 
for himself, deepened the afiiiction of the patriot chief. These 
reverses, coming one after the other, told heavily against 
the fortunes of the prince. A report of his death was widely 
and industriously spread — a device of the enemy. The 
public enthusiasm collapsed. He who but a few days before 
exercised sovereign sway, became, by an almost instantaneous 
transition, a fugitive and a wanderer. There is a tradition 
that one day a stranger of noble presence, attended by a 
single servant, came to East Orchard Castle, Glamorganshire, 
the baronial residence of Sir Lawrence Berkerolles, a sworn 
foe to the Prince of Wales, and for whose seizure he had 
offered large rewards, and in search of whom he had de- 
spatched a hundred of his tenants in almost as many difierent 
directions. Sir Lawrence was not unmindful of the duties 
of hospitality ; he cordially welcomed and sumptuously enter- 
tained his unknown visitor, who found his quarters so agree- 
able that he slept three nights in the castle. On his departure 
he thus addressed his host, — <'Owen Glyndwr, as an honest 
and sincere friend, gives Sir Lawrence Berkerolles his hand, 
with thanks for his kind hospitality, declaring that he will 
never think of retaliation, and is determined to forget the 
injuries intended him by his unconscious host." With these 
words, unprotected as he was, he sallied from the mansion. 
Sir Lawrence Berkerolles was struck dumb with astonishment^ 

* Ellis, pp. 38-41. t Feimant, App. p. 363« 
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and, it is said, — but I take this to be a little exaggeration, — 
never recovered bis speech. He died in 1411, the last male of 
bis family.* However, it was not often that the prince risked 
bis person amidst bis implacable enemies. He sought and 
found shelter where martyrs for truth and freedom had 
sought and found it before — in the dens and caves of the 
earth. One of these hiding-places was *< Ogov Owain, appa- 
rently a natural fissure in a rock, about a mile north of the 
estuary of the river Dysynny, in the parish of Celynyn, in 
Merionethshire.'*f The loyal subject and faithful friend who 
watched over the safety of his royal master was Ednyved ap 
Aron. '< There is another place of concealment in the rocks 
of Carnarvonshire called Ogov Owain (cave of Owain), and 
the persecuted chieftain is known to have secreted himself at 
Moel Hebog, near Beddgelert, in the same county." Though 
stricken and afflicted, Owen Glyndwr was still true Prince 
of Wales, with the same indomitable spirit, the same proud 
consciousness of right, which had sustained him throughout 
bis arduous, almost superhuman, struggle. We need some- 
thing to divert our thoughts from these sad scenes. Grufiydd 
Llwyd, the domestic bard of Owen, shall strike his harp, and 
we will listen to his blended, plaintive, and triumphant 
strains: — 

Thy sweet remembrance, ever dear, 
Thy name still ushered by a tear, 

My inward anguish speak ; 
How couldst thou, cruel Owain, go. 
And leave the bitter streams to flow 

Down Gruffydd's furrowed cheek ? 
I heard — ^who has not heard thy fame ? 
With ecstacy I heard thy name 
Loud echoed by the trump of war, 
Which spoke thee brave, and void of fear; 
Yet of a gentle heart possessed. 
That bled within thy generous breast, 
Wide o'er the sanguine plain to see 
The havoc of hostility. 
Still with good omens may'st thou fight. 
And do thy injured country right ! 
Like great Pendragon shalt thou soar. 
Who bade the din of battle roar 

♦ Malkin's Tour, vol. i. p. 202. Cymmrod. vol. Iv. p. 292. 
t Camb. Mag. voL v. p. 215. 
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What time his v eug efu l steel he drew 
His hrother's grandeur to renew, 

And Yindicate his wrongs; 
His gaUant actions still are told 
By youthful bards, by Druids old, 

And grateful Cambria's songs. 
Immortel fame shall be thy meed, 
Due to every glorious deed ; 
Which latest annals shall record. 
Beloved and victorious lord ! 
Grace, wisdom, valour, all are thine, 
Owain Glyndwrdwy divine. 
Strike then your harps, ye Cambrian bards, 
The song of triumph best rewards 
A hero's toils. — Let Henry weep 
His warriors wrapt in everlasting sleep ; 
Success and victory are thine 
Owain Glyndwrdwy divine ! 
Dominion, honour, pleasure, praise. 
Attend upon thy vigorous days ! 
And when thy evening sun is set. 
May grateful Cambria ne'er forget 
Thy noontide blaze — but on thy tomb 
Never-fading laurels bloom ! * 

On the discovery of a plot in which the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland was implicated, several persons suffered death. 
Among others occurs the name of a Welsh knight, Sir John 
Gruffydd. The attainted earl fled for his life to Scotland, 
and two Welsh bishops, of Bangor and St. Asaph, accom- 
panied him in his flight. On his return from the north, 
where he had crushed the conspiracy headed by the Arch- 
bishop of York, Henry invaded Wales with an army of 
thirty-seven thousand men. It is unnecessary to say more 
than that his present inroad was marked by similar 
incidents, and attended by the same results, as afore- 
time. ^* The weather proved so bad, that he was obliged to 
make a hasty retreat to Worcester, aggravated with the loss 
of fifty of his carriages.'' At this juncture, a French fleet 
with long-expected succours came to anchor in Milford 
Haven. Under officers of higher rank, the Sire de Hugue- 
ville was the acting commander. Desirous of doing honour 
to his country by making the best appearance possible, this 
unthrifty sire '< actually sold to the church of Paris his fine 

* Pennant, App. p. 324. 
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estate of Aginooart, near Mondidier, in order to famish 
Inmself with a magnificent equipage."* Huguevxlle landed 
Ida tro<^ at the end of July, and marched through South 
Wales. Pembroke castle was too strong, he did not attempt 
it. He sat down before Haverfordwest, but the Earl of 
Arundel made a gallant defence, and the siege was raised. 
The Prince of Wales, whom a while since we left in his 
lonely surge-beat palace in the caverns of Merionethshire, 
reappears now as if by enchantment, leading ten thousand 
men to Tenby, where he joined his foreign allies. Caer- 
raarthen ci^itulated. The combined forces passed through 
Glamorganshire and Herefordshire, and halted at Worcester, 
the suburbs of which they burnt, and laid waste the country 
round. Henry, on bis part, was not idle. Apprised of the 
designs of the French court, on July 2, 1405, he issued a 
proclamation from Westminster, commanding several counties 
to be raised to repel the enemy. He also manned a fleet 
under LordBeri^eley, and Henry Pay, admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, who burnt fifteen of the French ships as they lay at 
anchor in Mtlfi>rd Haven, and took fourteen transports laden 
with arms and provisions, on their voyage to Wales. On 
the 7th of August, the king issued a proclamation from Pon- 
telract to the lieutenant of Herefordshire, ordering him to 
raise his levies without delay, and repair with them to the 
city of Hereford. On the 6th of October the king was at 
Worcester, prepared to give battle to the Prince of Wales 
and his foreign allies. The Franco- Webh camp was on 
** Woodbury Hill, in the parish of Whittley, nine miles north- 
west of Worcester. It is surrounded with a single foss, and 
contains nearly twenty-seven acres. It probably had been 
an ancient British post ; but was extremely convenient fi)r 
Glyndwr, not only by reason of its strength, but as Wales 
lay open to him he had it in his power to retreat among the 
mountains whenever he found it necessary. The hill is 
lofty, and of an oblong form : one end is connected with the 
Abberiy Hills, which, with this of Woodbury, form a cre- 
scent, with the valley by way of area in the middle."t Henry 
lay with his forces on the northern boundary. For eight 
days the antagonists looked at each other ; a good deal of 

* Pennant, App. p. 367. f Ibid. p. 370. 
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skirmishing took place in the valley between flying detach- 
ments; but the main body of neither army ventured to quit 
their vantage ground to attack the other. At length each 
withdrew without coming to blows. Which lefl the fleld first 
is a nice point undecided, the authorities on either side 
courteously yielding the precedence to the other ; but as the 
King of England lost several of his baggage- waggons, and 
his opponents lost nothing, the Prince of Wales shall have 
the honour of the day. The dashing French cavaliers had 
seen enough of Welsh warfare, and wished to be at home, 
whither the greater part returned in the course of the winter, 
and the remainder in the spring following. This autumn, 
1405, Prince Henry was occupied with the siege of Llanba- 
darn, or Aberystwith castle ; the governor, Rhys ap Gruffydd, 
agreed to surrender if not relieved between the 24th of 
October and the Feast of AH Saints : whether he were 
relieved or no, the Prince of Wales retained the castle. The 
last interesting event of the year was the siege of Coytie 
castle by the Prince of Wales. The Lord of Coytie of that 
day, a worthy descendant of the gallant, warm-hearted Sir 
Payne Turberville, was so popular a character, that both 
houses of parliament. Lords and Commons, earnestly en- 
treated the king to despatch troops for his especial deliverance. 
One would like to know more about this baron, who he was, 
and what he did, to make himself so generally beloved.* 

In 1406 King Charles of France sent another body of 
men-at-arms, on board thirty-eight transports: eight of these 
vessels were captured in the passage ; the rest reached Wales, 
but were of little service when they did come. The French 
are a delightful people — at a distance. I think that the 
Prince of Wales committed a capital error when he called 
them in to prop his drooping cause. Distaste for foreigners 
is a prominent element in the Cymric mind. Wales for the 
Welsh and by the Welsh has always been the feeling, which 
there was no disposition to wave in behalf of their volatile 
neighbours, any more than for the staid and sedate Saxon race 
from whom the compiler of these pages derives his descent. 
In 1406 there was a serious defection, The inhabitants of 
the influential district of Ystrad Tywy went over to King 

* Cymmrod. vol. iy. p. 291. 
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Henry.* The Prince of Wales, notwithstanding this heavy 
blow and discouragement, could afford protection to the 
Earl of Northumberland and Lord Bardolf, who sought 
an asylum within his dominions. Early in the year the 
prince exercised the highest attribute of sovereign powers- 
mercy. He granted a pardon to one John ap Howel ap 
Jevan Goch, **m the sixth year of our Princedom, dated 
at Cefn Llanfair, the 10th of January, j[7er ipsum principem. 
On the seal was the etfigy of Owen seated on his throne, 
holding a sceptre in his right hand and a globe in his left." 
Gruffydd his eldest son, and Gruffydd Yonge his chancellor, 
appear among the witnesses.t The isle of Anglesea, which 
for several years had been staunch to the Prince of Wales, 
came in this autumn to the king. A commission was opened 
at Beaumaris, November 11,^ to receive submissions. The 
valuation at which forfeited goods were set, seems, as far as 
live stock is concerned, to have been very moderate, showing 
an intention to let these renegades off easy : a horse was taken 
to be worth 2s., a mare 1^. 4c?., cow Is, Sd,, heifer or steer 
1«., a yearling 4d. The com is computed by cronnachs — 
of wheat at 3s, 4d.y of oats, at 2s. I do not know what a 
cronnach was, and cannot find out. 

Throughout 1407 the Prince of Wales remained cooped 
up in the hill country, never emerging from it but to make a 
foray for supplies. His companions in misfortune, the Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord Bardolf, this year quitted a roof 
where there was all the will but no longer the power to protect 
them. In 1408 there is no mention of Welsh affairs beyond 
an address of thanks presented by the Commons to Prince 
Henry •* for his great fatigue and good conduct in Wales." 
The complimentary acknowledgment was well deserved. In 
the spring of 1409 the Prince of Wales arose like a giant 
refreshed, and ravaged the marches, and those districts most 
devoted to the English interest. Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph^ 
rode with him. Great waste and havoc were committed on 
the estates of Edward de Charlton, lord Powys. King Henry 
took prompt and decided steps to maintain his authority. 
Writs were sent to the Lord Powys and other great barons 
who held estates in Wales, commanding them '< not to quit 

* Pennantj App. p. 375. f Ibid. p. 377. % Ihid. p. 379. 
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the country, but to keep all their castles garrisoned^ and not 
to permit any of their estates to be deserted. This is dated 
Westminster, the 16th of May." Two of the best men of 
the Prince of Wales, Rhys Ddu and Philip Scudamore, were 
taken in Shropshire, whither they had rashly penetrated, «nd 
made savage destruction. They were executed in London, 
at Tyburn ; hung, drawn, and quartered.* Ten Welsh gen- 
tlemen, prisoners, are supposed to have suffered death in 
England in November of this year, martyrs in their country's 
cause. Towards the close of this year several lord marchers, 
came to an understanding with the prince, on terms of mutual 
advantage. This made matters worse for the rest. Com- 
plaint was made to King Henry, who denounced these 
contracts as illegal and disloyal, and commanded every one, 
every where, to treat the Prince of Wales and his adherents 
as open enemies. From this period till his death, in 1416, 
Prince Owen continued master of the extensive district 
which forms the Alpine range of Cambria, comparatively 
speaking, unmolested and unmolesting. In proof of the inde- 
pendent position which, in spite of all his reverses, he was 
still enabled to maintain, Henry IV., by writ in 1412, per- 
mitted Sir John Tiptoftf and William Boteler to treat with 
the prince for the release of David Gam, whose father, 
Llywelyn ap Howel, was an esquire to the king. David 
Gam had expiated his audacious design on the life of the 
Prince of Wales by a close and severe imprisonment of ten 
years. When Pennant wrote, some remains of the dungeon 
were in existence. It was thirteen feet square, ten feet and 
a half high, and formed part of a house near the church of 
Llansantfraid — others say, that the prison was in the parish 
of Llansilin — and was called Carchardy Owen Glyndwrdy. 

David Gam has earned for himself a niche in the temple 
of fame, and my Welsh readers — if I am so honoured as to 
have any — ^will hardly be satisfied if I leave him without 
mention. He was Lancastrian, heart and soul ; but brav€> 
high-principled, good men, may often be found enlisted in a 
bad cause. Gam was a nickname. Mr. Jones, the historian 
of Brecknockshire, in his dry, quaint way, says that David 
Llywelyn — that was his right name — " would have knocked 

* Feimant, App. p. 381. f Ibid. p. SM. 
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down VDj man that dared to address him by h." Gam 
means ^ cross-eyed,'* and it is sud, that for many generations 
after the lineal descendants of David Llywelyn were i^nark- 
able for a similar obliquity, of which, in proof of parity of 
descent from their renowned ancestor, they were rather proud 
than otherwise. His ancestor, Einion, haidn^ realised a 
considerable ^Mrtune in the service of Edward III., retarned 
to Wales, and ** married the rich heiress of Howel, lord of 
Miscin in Glamorganshire. He became possessed by pur- 
chase of neaily the whole of what is now called the hundred 
of Devynnock, from Ll5rw^ on the borders of Caermarthen- 
shire te the river Tarell, near Brecon. He built a castellated 
mansion for his residence in the parish of Llanspyddid, lately 
eiffled the Castle Field. There is still an un evenness on the 
surface of the ground, though there are now not the smallest 
Testiges of buildings remaining. The manaon was called, 
l&Qrm the owner, Castell Einion Sais, or Einion the English- 
man's castle ; an appellation by which the Welsh to this day 
sometimes cUstinguish not only the English settlers among 
them, bat also their own countrymen who have been brought 
up and educated in England."* This veteran, successful in 
love and war, was great-grandfather to David Gam, as, 
without fear of the cudgel, we will, in accordance with com- 
mon usage, call him. David had the misfortune in early life 
to idll a kinsman in a street brawl at Brecon, on account of 
which he fled to England and joined himself to the house of 
Lancaster, who protected him, and to whom, bound by ties 
of gratitude, he was faithful to death. 

Shakespear is considered to have had David Gam under 
his eye, in his character of Fluellen, in the play of Henry V. 
Fluellen is drawn as a soldier of the old school, a little of a 
pedant. — Scene, the English camp at Azincohrt 

*^ Gower. Captain Ilndlen ! 

Ilimetten. 80 1 m the name of Chesu Christ, speak knrer. It 
is the greatest admiration in the nniversal 'orld, when the true 
and anndent ]>rerogati£es and laws of the wars is not kqat : if 
yoa would take the pains bnt to examine the wars of Pompey the 
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Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that there is no tiddle 
taddle, or pibble pabble, in Pompey's camp ; I warrant you, you 
shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of it, and the 
forms of it, and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, to be 
otherwise. 

Gow, Why the enemy is loud ; you heard him all night. 

17«. If the enemy is an ass and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, 
is it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, be an ass, 
and a fool, and a prating coxcomb ; in your conscience now ? 

Gow, I will speak lower. 

^11. I pray you, and beseech you, that you will. 

[Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 

JT. Htnry, Though it appear a little out of fashion. 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman/' 

Henry V, Act. iv. Sc. 1. 

Sir David Gam fell at Azin court. He entered the battle 
a simple squire ; he expired a belted knight. 

The great passage of arms at Azin court fell on the 25th 
of October, 1415. King Henry V., reviving the extravagant 
pretensions of his ancestor, Edward HI., had made a descent 
upon France, and having marched into the heart of the 
country with no very definite purpose, but idle bravado, was 
on his way back when he was met by a French army three 
times as numerous as his own. The first person who came to 
inform the king that the enemy was in sight was David Gam. 
On being asked the number of the foe> he replied, — *' Enow 
to be killed, enow to be made prisoners, and enow to run 
away."* On which blunt answer. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
" History of the World," remarks, that " Hannibal could not 
have brought back to Milco a more gallant reply than did 
David Gam to King Henry V." If in the Elysium of war- 
riors, wherever that may be, the intrepid Welshman could 
have heard this classical encomium, just after his own heart, 
it would have made him happier still. Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford wished for ten thousand archers more ; King Henry 
heard the wish, and said, — "I swear by our Lord that I do 
not wish one man more ; the number which we have is the 
number which He has willed : these people place their con- 
fidence in their multitude, and I in Him who so often gave 
the victory to Judas Maccab8Bus."f For all the desperate 

* Thomas, p. 109 (note). f Michelet's France, hook iz. chap. i. 
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situation in which the English were, they were not in the 
least down-hearted ; but spent the night before the battle in 
their characteristic, quiet, orderly, business-like way. They 
furled their banners for fear of the rain — there had been a 
great deal of wet — took off and folded up their rich surcoats, 
opened their knapsacks, and made up their beds of straw, 
procured from the neighbouring villages. The men-at-arms 
mended the loops and tags to their armour; the archers 
examined their bowstrings. " While thus preparing for vic- 
tory," writes the French historian, " these brave men did not 
neglect their eternal salvation, and endeavoured to reconcile 
themselves with God and man, confessing themselves hastily; 
at least, all whom the priest could manage to dispatch. All 
this was done noiselessly and whisperingly, for the king had 
ordered complete silence/' * The French camp on that me- 
morable night was all confusion and uproar. As if on pur- 
pose to show the English what they were about, fires blazed 
in every direction. '* Many French gentlemen passed the 
night on horseback, in their heavy armour, to keep it bright 
and unsmirched by the mud; and what between the depth 
of the mud and the cold rain, they were utterly chilled." On 
the eventful morning, King Henry V., who wore upon his 
helmet a golden crown, formed his army, consisting of some 
twelve thousand men, chiefly archers, " on a field of green 
wheat, where the ground had been less soaked by the rain." 
In a poem entitled " The Battle of Azincourt," cited by 
Dr. Malkin, the heraldic devices of each of the Welsh coun- 
ties on their respective banners are described : — 

** Pembroke, a boat wherein a lady stood, 
Rowing herself within a quiet bay : 
Those men of South Wales of the mixed blood 
Had of the Welsh the leading of the way. 
Caermarthen in her colours bore a rood. 
Whereon an old man leaned himself to stay, 
At a star pointing ; which of great renown 
Was skilful Merlin, namer of that town. 
Glamorgan men, a castle great and high, 
From which out of the battlement above 
A flame shot up itself into the sky. 
The men of Monmouth, for the ancient love 

* Michelet, book ix. chap. i. 
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To that dear country ndghbonring them so nigh. 
Next after them in eqnipage that move. 
Three crowns imperial', whidi supported were 
With three armed arms, in their proud ensign bear. 
The men of Brecknock brought a warlike tent. 
Upon whose top there sat a watchful cock ; 
Radnor, a mountain of a high ascent, 
Thereon a shepherd keeping of his flock ; 
As Cardigan, the next to them that went. 
Came witii a mermaid sitting on a rock ; 
And Merioneth bears (as these had done) 
Three dancing goats against the rising sun.' 
Those of Montgomery bear a prancing steed ; 
Denbigh a Neptune with his three-forked mace ; 
Flintshire, a workmaid in her summer weed. 
With sheaf and sickle. With a warlike pace 
Those of Caernarvon (not the least in speed. 
Though marching last in the main army's face) 
Three golden eagles in their ensigns brought. 
Under which oft brave Owen Gwynedd fought. ''* 

Mounted on a small grey hackney^ King Henry of Eng- 
land rode slowly along the front, saying to each as he paaaed 
a few simple, cheering words, which went straight to their 
hearts ; as^ ^' You fight in a good cause. I have only come 
to demand my rights. Remember that you are from Old 
England ; that your parents, wives, and children look for you 
at home. Save the honour of the crown ; save yours^veSk 
The French say that they will strike off three fingers firom 
every archers right hand." The English made the first 
charge, huzzaing with all their might and main. The Freinck 
men-at-arms literally stood to be shot at. What with tht 
weight of their armour, and the porous nature of the ground, 
their horses sank ia so deeply, that they could scarcely move 
a foot. Wedged in rank oa rank, this gay,^ glittering host, 
presented themselves a helpless mark for the swords and 
arrows of their few but skilful antagonists. King Henry was 
at one moment ia the greatest danger. '' Eighteen French 
gentlemen made a dash at him ;. they had swom^ it is said, to 
beat the crown from off his head, or die ; one of them struck 
a gem from the crown, and all perished." The Duke of 
Brabant, brother of the Duke of Burgundy, whose post was 
in tlie second division ef the French, army, ^' arrived late in- 

* MaUdn's Tour, voL L p. 69. 
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deedybut still in time to die. This brave prince bad outstripped 
bis followers ; be had not even had time to don his surcoat, but, 
as a substitute, took bis banner, tore a bole in it, put it over 
bis bead, and, charging right upon the EnglLsb, was slain at 
the first shock."* The engagement commenced with the 
daughter of the armed, and finished with a massacre of the 
disarmed. On a groundless report, which, unhappily, in the 
bony of the moment, could not be investigated, that the 
enemy were plundering his baggage in the rear. King Henry 
ordered bis men to put their prisoners to death. The loss on 
the English side was sixteen hundred men; of the French, 
ten thousand fell, almost all of the rank of gentlemen; a 
hundred and twenty were lords-banneret. Among the dead 
of the English army was Sir David Gam and two other loyal 
Welshmen, who, seeing the king pressed hard by the band of 
French knights mentioned, rushed forward and saved his 
life, at the expense of their own. Just expiring, these heroes 
received from the hand, trembling with emotion, of their 
grateful sovereign, the only and the highest distinction it was 
in bis power to confer, that of knights-banneret. *' His 
two companions in glory and in death were Aoger Vaughan, 
of Bredwardine, Herefordshire, and Walter Llwyd, or, more 
correctly, Watkin Llwyd, of Brecknock." f 

To return to the Prince of Wales. Within those moun- 
tain wilds, so often the scene of disgraceful defeat to in- 
vaders, he maintained his little court; the awe which his 
name and actions had spread shielding him firom intrusion or 
violence. The infirmities of age may have advanced more 
nqudly on one whose mind and body had been strained to 
tl^ utmost, and have contributed to quench the spirit that 
bad once glowed so fiercely. In the year 1415 overtures of 
a respectful and conciliatory nature were made to him by his 
g^erous foe, Henry of Monmouth, now King Henry V. In 
a atate-p^er, dated from Porchester castle, July 5, <^ full 
powers were given to Sir Gilbert Talbot to treat with Owen, 
and to offer him and his followers a free pardon in case they 
fihould desire it." The offer was renewed through the same 
difilinguisbed knight, Feb. 24» 1416. j: 

* Mlchdet, book iz. chap. i. 

f Jones's Brecknodksbire, vol. iL part L p. 161* 

{ Cjaaaaod, vol. iv. p. 319. 
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The death of the Prince of Wales, which occurred on the 
eve of St Matthew, September 20, 1416, broke the pro- 
tracted Degociation off, and saved the honour of the country. 
For grievous indeed would it have been to have had to tell 
that the great principle of national independence had been 
tamely abandoned in his last days by him who, through so 
many arduous years, had been its firm and uncompromising 
upholder. Owen Prince of Wales died in the sixty-third 
year of his age, — the very day sixteen years back on which 
he had caused himself to be proclaimed prince, — at the house 
of one of his daughters — Scudamore or Monnington is 
uncertain ; '< but according to the tradition of the county of 
Hereford, it may be supposed to have been at that of the 
last. It is said that he was buried in the churchyard of 
Monnington ; but there is no monument nor any memorial of 
the spot that contains his remains." * None was needed ; the 
memory of the last native Prince of Wales, as* her princes 
were of old time, will survive in the hearts of his countrymen 
long after the proud tombs of other crowned kings and poten- 
tates shall have been levelled with the dust, the sculptured 
marble have passed into nothingness, the pomp of heraldry 
be as though it had never been. Peace Owen Gly ndwr. did 
not, and could not, give to his distracted country ; but he 
left her an example for all time of simple, honest, incorruptible 
patriotism. 

I fear that the reader may have found dry and tiresome 
the frequent mention of royal writs issued from Westminster 
and other places, for levies of all men able to bear arms in 
the several counties. Attention to these minutiae was neces- 
sary, to preserve the thread of historj% But who, I may ask, 



* ''About the year 1680 the church of Monnington was rebuilt, in 
the churdiyard of which stood the trunk of a sycamore tree, in height 
about nine feet, and two and a half feet in diameter, which being in the 
workmen's way was cut down. A foot below the surface of the ground 
was laid a large gravestone, without any inscription. On its being removed 
there was discovered, at the bottom of a well-stoned grave, the body (as 
was supposed) of Owen Glyndwr, which was whole and entire, and of a 
goodly stature ; but there was no appearance of any remains of a coflSn. 
When any part of it was touched it fell to powder. After it had been 
exposed for two days, the stone was again placed over it, and the earth 
was cast in upon it.'' — MSS. in the Museum, cited by Jones in bis 
'' History of Brecknockshire," vol. 1. p. 166. 
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kept Englandy year after year, in this state of anxiety and 
escitement ?•— caused her towns and villages to bristle with 
arms ?-Hstraok such a terror into the hearts and minds of men, 
tkaft they trembled like aspen leaves lest he should come and 
sveep away their place and nation ? * A country gentleman 
of. Denbighshire, whose rental, told down in hard money, did 
not exceed three hundred marks a-yearl who had been an 
esquire of honour in the household of a deposed king I Great 
were his talents, wonderful his resources. From the immortal 
garland that binds his brows I would not pluck a single leaf ^ 
neither, though it may lessen the wonder, would I be silent 
on the noble part which the people bore. In him, the fearless 
assertor of right, they paid heartfelt homage to the high and 
holy principle of national freedom, and laid their lives and 
fortunes at his feet. Scotland glories in her Wallace; Switzer- 
land in her William Tell. Wales will not shrink from the 
comparison : she points, with a glow of honourable pride, to 
her Owen Glyndwr and his true compatriots. 

Thb vision of beauty and of glory past and gone, Wales 
awoke from her dream of independence again to kiss the hand 
that smote her. Liberty and loyalty are the two great master 
principles in the minds of this heroic people : to bear, un- 
challenged, the title " Prince of Wales," was enough to win 
enduring a£Pection and command unswerving obedience. 
Three-quarters of a century passed into the gulf of Time, 
and Wales had her reward : she conquered her conquerors. 
From the loins of Owen Tudor, of a royal tribe, came a line 
of sovereigns who, for a hundred years and more, wielded 
the Britbh sceptre. Within that period momentous changes 
were wrought, great deeds done. To Sir Rhys ap Thomas 
and the Abbot of Talye, Henry VII. owed his crown. 
Henry VIII. appears in the most favourable light when 
viewed from the Cambrian side : to a spirited appeal of the 
Webh nation he feelingly and liberally responded, by causing 
an act of Parliament to be passed incorporating Wales with 
England, and putting the natives of the Principality on 
an equal footing with his English subjects. Edward Tudor 

* " In 1431 the Commons besought the Lords to enforce the forfeiture 
of estates of Owain Glendower, whose success would have been * to the 
destmction of all English tongue for evermore/ ** — History of England, 
Lardner^» Cyckpadia, 

F 
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and Elizabeth Tudor advanced and completed the work of 
the Reformatioa. To Mary Tndor belongs the praise of 
having sought to heal the breach, and restore brokoi onity ; 
though merciless was the spirit in which the attempt was 
made» and consequently fruitless the issue. In our preseot 
most gracious Queen, knit to the hearts of her subjects by so 
many endearing ties, Welshmen proudly recognise the lineal 
representative of the blood royal of the Cymry, through 
Gladwys, sole daughter of Llywelyn the Great, united to 
the heir of the house of Mortimer. 



CHAPTER V. 

MEDIEVAL BARDISM. 

Dedine of Bardism as a Flulosophical System — Bardism produced good 
Poels — Wales had a Literature when England had none — The 
Cambrian Muse religions — Specimen of Poems of Prince Hjwell — Of 
GhwakimMB~Of Einioii ap Gwakhmai— Of EUdir Sais— Of Grufiydd 
Goch — Of Gwilym Ddu — Prophecy of David Ddu accomplished — 
Jealousies between the Bards and the Friars — Mutual Compliments — 
Poem of Gruffydd Hiratheog — ^The Bard a salaried Officer in the great 
Monasteries— Tlie Bard of Chichester — Poem of Rhys Goch — The 
EsjI of Shaftesbury an eariy Patron of Welsh Literature. 

Bardism, as a visibly active, energising system, had long 
ceased to exist. Pressed on all sides by Christianity, which 
aimed at it the most deadly blows, this admirable institution 
had, to i^pearance, faded away. I say, to appearance ; for, 
with a subtle audacity, it had glided unperceived into the ter- 
ritory of its successful antagonist, and thence continued for 
ages after to exert, as opinion went, a beneficial or baneful 
influence. Still, to all outward seeming, Bardism was a 
beautiful form, whence the animating spirit had fled 4 a 
majestic edifice, tenantless and void. The Bardic institutions 
no ioDgper produced profound philosophers, but they still gave 
to the world a class, on whom the world, ungrateful for the 
lesBons of wisdom, is inclined to set a higher value, — good 
poets. From the close of the twelfth to that of the sixteenth 
c^tury, there are many illustrious names who courted the 
Cambrian muse. Of these, the works of some have perished 
through the calamity of the times ; others are sealed to the 
Saxon inquirer in the rich casket of the native tongue; others, 
fortunateiy for us, have found kindred souls in modem times, 
who, imbued with the true awen of poetry, have, under all 
the disadvantages of a stnmge language and idiom, preserved 
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beauty of thought and vividness of expression. From these 
benefactors to literature, who have made the bards of Wales 
speak English, and speak it ^so well, the specimens presented 
to the reader in this department of my labours will be 
taken. 

The Augustan age of Welsh poetry extended from 
1100 A.D. to 1500 A.D. It is said, that from 1282, the era 
of the Conquest, to about 1350, the Cambrian minstrelsy 
suffered dim eclipse. But several eminent writers living 
within the period assigned, militate against this disparaging 
presumption. The oldest English poet of reputation was 
Chaucer — born 1328, died 1400. So, you see, two centuries 
before the father of English verse was born or thought of 
Wales had her poets ; and refined, elegant writers they were. 
The muse of Cambria, with full, firm voice, poured forth her 
strains of enchanting melody, while the muse of England was 
silent altogether, or spoke only with stammering lips. The 
subjects in which the bards delighted were the absorbing 
themes of love and war. As the gifted minstrel swept with 
master hands the strings of his harp, the sounds they gave 
harmonised with the accents that burst from his lips — now 
glowing with the fires of patriotism ; then melting into tender- 
ness; anon breathing a sweet, plaintive melancholy; or, in 
swelling tones and solemn measure, lifted up to heaven in 
religious faith and the hope that ''maketh not ashamed.*' 
There is extant a list of no less than sixty- eight bards who, 
before the Reformation, sang in praise of God Almighty, the 
Saviour, and the Virgin Mary. That was a cruel calumny 
in the report of the Education Commissioners, a few years 
ago, which represented the Welsh population as sunk in 
deplorable ignorance. So far as the little niceties of secular 
learning went, there might have been some truth in the state- 
ment; but in the best learning, religious knowledge, the 
Welsh nation are not, and never were, deficient. In the old 
Catholic days, Giraldus extols the fervour of their piety ; in 
Protestant times, the love of this people has not waxed cold.* 
I could have wished that they had owed their confessedly 

• 

* Doctor Malkin paid the Welsh a fine and just compliment when he 
wrote (1807) : — '* Though there are accounted to be about two thousand 
books in the Welsh language, there are none of immoral tendendes, none 
that propagate principles of infidelitj." — Tbttr, vol. i. p. 102. 
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deep retigious impressions to the teaching of the Reformed 
Church of England and Wales, of which I am a member; 
but far be it ^m me to undervalue the amount of saving 
JLUOwledge, or think slightingly of the channeb through which 
it has been conveyed. 

To introduce to my English readers the poets of mediaeval 
Wales in the order of merit, would prove a difficult and 
invidious task, in the order of the subjects on which they 
have treated might be thought stiff and formal. I will follow, 
therefore, as nearly as I can, the chronological order. I 
shall give, as in duty bound, precedence to a royal poet. 
Hywel* was one of the sons of the celebrated Owen Gwy- 
nedd, prince of North Wales. At the death of that great 
warrior in 1169, Hywel aspired to the throne. He fought 
hard for and was near winning it. But the scales, long 
evenly suspended, inclined at last to his brother David. 
Nothing remained for Hywel but flight and exile. He did 
not long survive his crushed hopes. Within two years he 
died in Ireland, from the effects of wounds received in that 
unbrotherly conflict. Eight of HyweFs productions are 
preserved in the Welsh Archaiology. They are all in an 
amatory vein. Ambition and the ladies divided his thoughts. 
Equal ill-fortune would seem to have attended Prince Hywel 
in his warring and in his wooing. 

1 love the summer's sultry day, 
What tune the war-horse, g^aUant steed, 
Exulting proves his mettled speed ; 
What tune is seen the foaming spray. 
And active limbs their power display ; 
What time yon orchard-trees appear 
A greener, lovelier garb to wear : 
Then with shining buckler vain, 
Away I go to tumult dire ; 
For 1 have loved with fond desire, 
Long have loved, but ne'er could gain, 
Ceridwen comely, shapely, foir, 
Of splendid mien, and graceful air. 
Of languid gait, and looks that vie 
With evening's soft and melting sky ! 
So light her step, a slender reed 
My tiny fair one might impede : 



* Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 312. 
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So weak, so mild, she scaroe appears 

To count in life ten fleetiDg years. 

Thns young, thus charming to the "vieWf. 

It were a virtue fiiir and meet. 

That she should be as Ixnmteous too. 

As free to give as she is sweet. 

Yet, ah ! her looks but check my love. 

Not all her words so potent prove. 

A suppliant pilgrim I repair 

Again to idolise my fedr ; 

Yet say, how long, unkind one, say 

Thou doomest me at thy shrine to pray ? 

Think what thou art— and may in heaven 

My doting fondness be forgiven.* 

Gwalchmai was a native of Anglesea. He followed Ridb 
ard, the lion«bearted king of England, to the holy wan. He 
was a cunning player on the harp. A martial ardour per- 
vades his compositions, as if he had written them with the 
point of a lance instead of a pen. Gwalchmai flourished 
from 1150 to 1190. Twelve of his poems are printed in the 
Welsh Archaiology. The following is in honour of a series 
of victories over Henry II., by Owen Gwynedd, the fether 
of Hywel. 

Ode to Owain Gwtnsjdd. 

The generous chief I sing of Rhodri's line, 

With princely gifts endowed, whose hand 

Hath often curbed the border-land, 

Owain, great heir of Britain's throne, 

Whom Mr Ambition marks her own, 

Who ne'er to yield to man was known ; 

Nor heaps he stores at Avarice's shrine. 

Three mighty legions o'er the sea-flood came. 

Three fleets intent on sudden 'fray; 

One from Erin's verdant coast, 

One with Lochlin's armed host, 

Long burthens of the billowy way : 

The third, from far, bore them of Norman name* 

To fruitless labour doomed and barren fune. 

' Gainst Mona'sf gallant lord, where, lo ! he stands, 

His warlike sons ranged at his side, 

Rushes the dark tumultuous tide, 

Th ' insulting tempest ai tiie hostile bands. 

* Cambro-Ariten, vol. ii. p. 136. 

f The chief palace of the princes of North Wales was at Aberfraw, in 
the Isle of Anglesea. 
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Boldly he turns tiw fcriom itorm. 

Before him wild Confonon fltes. 

While HaYoc rears her hideous fiarm. 

And prostrate Rank expiring lies : 

Conflict upon conflict growing, 

Grore on gore in torrents flowing, 

Shrieks anfMraring shrieks, and Slanghter raring, 

And high o'er Modrre's front a Unraaand hanmsn wsfnig. 

Now thickens still the frantic war. 

The flashing deadi-strokes i^eam afrur. 

Spear rings on spear, flight urges flight. 

And drowning victims plnnge to nig^ 

Till Menai's overhurthened tide, 

Wide-hlnshing with ^he streaming gore. 

And choked with carnage, ebbs no more ; 

While mail-dad warriors, on her side. 

In anguish drag their deqi-gashed wounds along, 

And 'fore the King's Red Cfaiefs are heaped t^ miBj^ throng. 

Thus Loegria's onset, Loegria's flight. 

The struggle, doomed her power to tame. 

Shall, with her routed sons, unite 

To raise great Owain's sword to feme : 

While seven score tongues of his exploits shall tdl. 

And all their hig^ renown through foture ages sweU.* 

Poetical talent is a peculiar gift, and rarely descends at 
all ; still rarer in equal lustre from son to son. Einion ap 
Gwalchmai, son of the bold crusader, composed beautifully. 
He wrote many other poems of high merit, besides this elegy 
to the memory of Nest, daughter of the ill-starred poet, 
Prince Hywel :— 

The spring returns ; the trees are in their bloon ; 
The blackbird carols all the live-long day ; 
But Nest lies withering in her wintigr tomb, 
Nor heeds th' invigorating smiles of May. 
Though smooth the sea, and soft the sephyrs blow, 
The charms of nature bring me no relief; 
Alas ! my tears will never cease to flow ! 
Fruitless my prayer, immoderate my grief ! 
Have I not seen, on Beli's rocky shore. 
The foaming billows of the angry deep ? 
Have I not heard the raging tempests roar. 
When in despair I laid me down to weep ? 
Xldvif I passed with musing steps, and slow ; 
Teivi re-^oed to my plaintive strains. 
O Nest, thou source of never-dying woe, 
WMlom the glory of Dysynni's plains ! 

* Stephens's Literature of the Kymry, p. 26. 
f Teivi, a river of Cardiganshire. 
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What tho' a thousand poets sanf her pndiey 

The fair Eliyri was outshone hy thee; 

Then let thy spirit listen to my lays, 

While I attempt to sing thy elegy. 

When on Dysynni's banks, in nUc amy'd. 

Conspicuous fir, the pride of Cadvan stood. 

Chance brought me where enraptured I siimyed 

Her graoeM form reflected by the flood. 

What sweet simplicity was in her hoo ! 

What innocence her artless smiles expressed ! 

Where every virtue tempered every grace, 

And drove dissimulation from her breast. 

But now, in everlasting silence laid, 

Beneath yon rock her mouldering leliqnes lie, 

In yon cold habitation rests her shade. 

The source of many a tear, of many a sigh. 

Her eagle eye her ancestors proclaimed : 

Yet was she gentle as the turtle-dove; 

Far o'er the hills of Venedotia ftuned, 

Her country's ornament, her country's love. 

From thee, fair princess of the tunefol strain, 

No disappointed suitor ere returned ; 

To thee no bard or minstrel played in vain, 

O Nest ! for ever honoured, ever mourned. 

Long may my ineffectual sorrows flow ; 

Thy grave bedewed with many a fruitless tear. 

Stem fote regardeth not the voice of woe. 

And scorns &g importunity of prayer. 

Weary and melancnoly are my days ! 

like sad Pryderi inwardly I moan ; 

The heavy burthen on my vitals preys, 

Since thou, my pride, my patroness, art gone. 

Can I forget tiie black and envious veil 

That hid thy beauties from the gazer's view ? 

The gloomy shroud that did those charms conceal, 

As snowdown bright, or winter's early dew. 

O holy David ! tutelary power 

Of Cambria, listen to a Cambrian's prayer,— 

On the fair maid thy choicest blessings pour, 

And be her virtues thy peculiar care.* 

Elidir Sais, or Elidir the Saxon, so called, probably^ in 
consequence of his having been much in England, lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the Uiirteenth 
century. He was suspected, perhaps unjustly, of ^vouring 
the English interest ; and it appears by one of his poems 
that Prince Llywelyn the Great had once thought of sending 

* Jones's Bardic Museum, vol. iL p. 41. 
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him out of the country; a hard judgmeoty which Elidir 
deprecates, as every good Welshman would. Eleven of his 
poems are printed in the Myvryrian, or Welsh Archaiology. 
His vein was religious. 

Consider thy errors, for it is written, 

' With God there will be no contention. 

Bat truth, and mild tranqvillitTy 

And tme mercy,' as he has said. 

Examine thy conduct ere thou goest to the grave ! 

If thou hast done wrong, be not surprised 

Should there be extreme payment before Jesus ; 

Where the three hosts see tiie evils he has done. 

Woe to the believer who has sinned ! 

The deception will not be mercifully passed away, 

And though he thinks not of it, there will be prepared 

To meet the sinner — the record of his sins. 

Who have done well will be esteemed, 

And honoured at the feast of the blessed. 

I have seen Llywelyn with armies numerous as Merv3nii'8, 

And the K3rmry of the land thronging around him ; 

I have seen the chiefs of North and S)uth Cambria, 

Pillars of battle, sitting on their thrones ; 

I have seen men in battle upon prancing war-steeds, 

I have seen wine flowing, hosts of men, and play-plaoes, 

I have seen numbers perpetually drinking, 

And the world increasing in good men : 

All these passed away like contracting shadows, 

And yet men dream of never-ending days ! 

The rich shall not have longer life 

Than the disturbed, or the contentious. 

Let man consider ere he is overtaken by death and the grave, 

What he will ask, what he will hate i 

Let him ask every virtue, and the feast will never end, — 

And the joyfulness, and peace of faith will be perpetual : 

But let falm not ask to cheat, and falsely charge 

With injustice Heaven in its beauty. 

When attentively considered, penance becomes a serious duty, 

On account of the triumph over Eva. 

It was not for sins of his own that the Lord of heaven. 

Symmetrical Sacrifice ! suffered on the tree. 

Woe be to him whose original sin is unforgiven ! 

Sad will it be to see him, when with downcast look, 

Showing the gashes, and all his wounds, 

The nail-marks, the. blood, and the cross, 

Christ, the mysterious King of kings, shall say, 

' This did I— ^hat hast thou done ? ' * 



• StiphcDs'f litexntiure qi the ICyo^ry, p. 395. 
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Gruffjrdd, aen of the red judge, d whom (father and son) 
there is notiiing known, was bard to Llywelyn i^ Gmfijd^ 
the patriot king, whose lamented death in 1282 he mourns 
in impassioned strains. 

Frequent is heard Ihe Yoiee of woe ; 
Frequent the tears of sorrow flow ; 
Such sounds as, erst in Camlan heard, 
Roused to wrath old Arthur's bard. 
Cambria's warrior we deplore, 
Our Llywelyn is no more. 
Who like Llywelyn now remains, 
To shield from wrong his native jdams ? 
My soul with piercing grief is filled ; 
My vital blood with lK>rror dulled : 
Nature herself is changed ! and lo ! 
Now all things sympathise below I 
Hark ! how the howling wind, and ram. 
In loudest symphony complain ! 
Hark ! how the consecrated oaks, 
Unoonscious of the woodman's strokes. 
With thundering crash, proclaim he's gone ; 
Fall in each other's arms, and groan. 
Hark ! how the sullen tempests roar ! 

See how the white waves lash the shore ! 

♦ « « « « 

Believe and tremble, guilty land, 
Lo ! thy destruction is at hand ! 
Thou great Creator of the world. 
Why are not thy red lightnings hurled ? 
Will not the sea, at thy command. 
Swallow up this guilty land ? 
Why are we left, to mourn in vain 
The guardian of our country slain ? 
No place, no refuge for us left, 
Of home, of liberty bereft : 
Where shall we flee ? to whom complain ? 
Since our dear Llywelyn 's slain. * 

Gwilym Ddn was domestic bard to Sir Gruffydd Lhrjd, 
whose servile crouching to King Edward I. was redeemed by 
the patriotism of his UUer days. On the fiiilure of the rising 
headed by his patron, in 1322, and his consignna^nt to a 
prison, in immediate expectation of the sentence of death, 
Gwilym Ddu composed an affecting poem>. from which the 
following is an extract : — 

^ Jodm's Bardie Museus^ vol. fi. j^' 49'. 
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My dayt were bright, ray hours were gay, ^ 

Ere Cambria saw the sun of May, 

That erst dispelled the winter's gloom, 

And blest the world with love and bloom. 

How heary on this sofiering land, 

Almighty Father, falls thy hand ! 

O Thou, decreed a world to save, 

Where can I rest, but in the grave ? 

Where can I pass the hours of pain, 

Forbid even sorrow's soothing strain, 

Forbid by foes, whose breasts are steel, 

To pour to heaven the pangs we feeL 

Can bards who filled the rolls of fame, 

Live but to hold an empty name ? 

Can I, that long with grateful tongue, 

Tregarnedd's warlike lord have sung. 

Live, and in inglorious rest 

Behold my princely chief deprest ? 

Like Dunawd's Bard, whose plaintive tongue 

The woes of other times has sung ; 

So I, on recent sorrows dwell, 

And sad, my country's troubles tell. 

To me how glooms the cheerful day 

That spreads around the sweets of May ; 

And June, gay summer's pride and care. 

But feeds the horrors of ]>espair. 

Alas ! if Gruflydd does not live. 

What joy can varying seasons give ? 

What {Measure to the breast of pain ? 

The world itself exists in vain. 

Where is the hawk whose wings were spread^ 

Whose beak with Saxon blood was red, 

That, proudly perched on Triumph's car, 

With England's Marches waged the war ? 

Where is the sword of crimson hue 

That gleamed upon the warrior's view ? 

Where's the rea lance that led the way, 

When Gruffydd won the doubtful day ? 

That, torch-like blazing in his hand, 

To conquest led his country's band ? 

Heroic band, — a peojde's pride. 

That stemm'd invasion's threatening tide. 

That stayed awhile your country's fall, 

Illustrious shades ! (m you I call ; 

As bending o'er the soil I weep. 

Where now your peaceful spirits sleep. 

Heavenly slumbers bless the brave. 

And Cambria's tears bedew the grave ; 

With flowers unfading decks the sod, 

Aad gives your happier souls to GkxL 

Ye somes, where still my footst^ tend. 

Where still unweaned my wishes bend : 
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Ye domes, where now I pennTe gete* 

Were bright when beamed the wmmI blm^ 

When Gmffjrdd, from a prinoelj itovBi 

Abundance to ihs banquet bore : 

Ye storied walls, where time shall traoe 

High Bryn Eoryn's trophied race ; 

That rich in glory's proudest lore, 

The deeds of other days restore : 

Ye roofs, that long responsiye rung, 

When bards the trying conflict sung, 

When Joy's exulting voice was high, 

When songs of triumph reached the sky, 

And horns from Hybla's sweetest stream, 

Were filled to Grufiydd's glorious name ; 

Alas ! the poor no more repair, 

His bounty and his smiles to share. 

Heart-rending sighs to Heaven ascend ; 

They mourn, like me, their common firiend. 

Chili as the cells that hold the dead, 

The festive halls where crowds were fed. 

When Gruffydd graced the frequent treat. 

And led the stranger to his seat. 

Like generous Nudd,'*' in days of yore. 

So Gruffydd gave — ^but gives no more ! 

At length the fell, vindictive foe. 

Has laid Dinorwig's lion low. 

And now with haughty crest relates 

His happier, and our adverse fates ; 

While Cambria shrinks with boding fear. 

And dreads the tale she's doomed to hear ; 

To hear that Rhuddlan's towers restrain 

The man, by virtue reared to reign. 

In chains my chief, of graceful form. 

Smiles at insults, braves their scorn. 

And bleeding, crowned with honour's wreath. 

Awaits and courts the dart of death. 

While now on every breeze 'tis borne, 

With every pang my breast is torn ; 

I sink to earth to hear his name. 

With all that mans and warms my frame ; 

Yet fame to other times shall tell 

How Gruffydd fought, how GrufEydd fell, f 

The poet will carry the reader along with him, of that I 
have no doubt. Still we must be just. Edward II. showed 
toward Sir Gruffydd Llwyd remarkable lenity; if he was 
put to death, it was not in that prince's reign. None of Sir 

* One of the three liberal princes celebrated in the Triads, 
t R. Llwyd's Poems, pp. 108-115. 
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Grufiydd's estates were confiscated ; they descended to his 
children. He was certainly confined as a prisoner of state. 
But I do not believe that any government of our own day, 
under similar circumstances, could or would have acted with 
greater moderation. 

About 1340 flourished David Ddu, a dignitary of St 
Asaph, and vicar of Dymeirchion, in which church. his tomb 
^' is still to be seen under a handsome Gothic arch, with 
this inscription,— < Hic jacbt David ap Rodbric ap 
Madoc.'"* David Ddu was a prophet as well as a 
priest, and without honour too; for his predictions have 
been generally attributed to Robin Ddu, who lived a hun- 
dred years later. David Ddu foretold the railway between 
Chester and Holyhead. Now, do not look so incredulous. 
He did, indeed. These are his words, Englished : — 

" I'll rise and dress myself in Mona's isle, 
Then in Caerlleon to breakfitf t stay awhile ; 
In Erin's land my noontide meal I'll eat, 
Return, and sup by Mona's fire of peat" 

The bards and the clergy were not on the most amicable 
footing. There was the old antagonism between the two 
systems, which continued latent long after open conflicts 
were over. There were also the more acute exasperations 
of personal rivalry. The wandering friars and the wander- 
ing minstrels jostled each other on the highway, in the pea- 
sant's cottage, and in the baronial hall. Sometimes price- 
less relics intercepted the rewards of divination. At others, 
the ravishing strains of the harp outbid the sacred treasures. 
On these trying occasions the bards looked daggers at the 
firiars, and the friars scowled upon the bards. Mr. Stephens 
in his standard work, *' The Literature of the Kymry," 
gives us a few indications of these mutual animosities. In 
the *' Satire of Taliesin,** an apocryphal poem composed by a 
monk, one Jonas Mynyw, or Jonas of St. David's, is the 
following unflattering portrait of his time, the thirteenth 
century : — 

Minstrels persevere in their false custom, 
Immoral ditties are their delight ; 

* AichaeoL Camb. yoL iii. p. 77. Williams' Dictionary of Eminent 
Welshmea^ {T. 117. '. _ 
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Yarn md tasteless pndse they redte, 

Faladiood at all times do th^ utter, 

Innocent persons do they ridicule; 

At ni^t they get dnink, they sleep the day ; 

In idleness wi&out work, they feed themsehres ; 

At courts they inquire after feasts ; 

Eyery senseless word they bring forward, 

Erery deadly sin they praise. 

Every vile course of life they lead ; 

Concerning the days of dea& they think not. 

Neither lodging nor charity do they give. 

And from no sensuality do they refrain. 

Tithes and other proper offerings they do not pay. 

And righteous people they delude. 

Indulging in yictuals to excess : 

The birds do fly, the fish do swim, 

The bees collect honey, worms do crawl, 

Everything travels to obtain its food, 

Except minstrels and useless idlers. 

I deride nor learning nor minstrelsy. 

For they are given by heaven to lighten thoo^t. 

Be silent, then, ye unlucky rhyming bards. 

For you cannot judge between truth and falsehood ! * 

The bards on their side were not slow to retaliate^ and 
give the monks as good as they sent The author of the 
" Avallenau :" — 

" False, luxurious, and gluttonous monks." 

David ap Gwilym : — 

<< With a false form of holylifie. 
O'er all the wide world Uiey are rifSe — - 
Dull friars.'' 

Lewis Glyn Cothi : — 

'' One friar sells little glass images, 
Another carves a garbless relic from a piece of alder wood ; 
One has a grey Curig (St. Curig) beneath his doak. 
And another carries Seiriol (St. Seiriol) 
With nine cheeses under his arm ; 
And, by impressing unity upon the Trinity, 
A load of wool, or perhaps a bag of meal.''t 

Incensed as each were against the other, means of con- 
ciliation were found by those who looked for them. The 
bards, it must be confessed, were not insensible to the attract 

* Stephens, p. 108. f Ibid. p. 111. 
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tions of the gastroiioiiiie art. TItey dearly k)?^ good eating 
and drinking. And where could tables be better spread than 
in the monastic retreats ? Tke monks feasted the bards, and 
the bards sang and played to the monks; while graceful 
compliments on a devcnrly-executed piece of music, or a 
capon done to a turn, sweetened the social repast Gruffydd 
of Hiratheog (a mountain of Denbighshire), of whom I can 
learn nothing more than that he flourished in the fourteenth 
century,* eulogises the Abbot of Llanegwestl, or Valle 
Crucis :— 

Bom of hesfoi, and Cambrk's pride, 
Or snowy Berw3fn'i TBrions side, 
Or holy Derfel's kappier dak. 
Shares the strain, or hears the tale : 
Associates of the Nine, behold 
Yon sacred sjrmbol's glittering gold ; 
Thy buttress, Hope— thy bane, Despair, 
Lo ! I pass my Christmas there. 
Hail! all hail! tiiou happiest |daoe. 
The smile that e?ery heart has won. 
The righteous abbot's rosy fkce 
Is fiedr Glyndyfrydwy's other sun. 
Whose rays give sorrow's clouds to fly, 
And chase i& shower from woe's wet eye. 
Ev'n verse in vain describes the place, 
That mundane heayen, and favour'd race. 
Where prayer is frequent, praise is loud. 
And blessings still incessant crowd. 
When Bcnrwyn rears his crest of snow, 
Hie hendd of a season's woe ; 
When every region pours its poor. 
Wide is Egwestl's welcome door ; 
The loaded boards are wider spread. 
And bend beneath the abbot's bread. 
Ye wights forlorn that wayward roam. 
To whom the fiites deny a home. 
There draw ye nigh, and throng to share 
A ftther's blessing, fiitber's care ; 
His open arms extend redress. 
He leans to hear, and longs to bless ; 
Then draw ye nig^, and spvam despair. 
Come and pass your Christmas there. 
And ye too, bards, of raiment bare. 
That meet the winter's angry air, 
That wade the Dee, the mountain dfanb, 
That starve on food yielep'd divine. 



* Jbnes's Barfie Museum, vol. iL p. 44. 
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That qnaff the stream firom melted now, 
Where rillfl Castalian never flow. 
Hear me, comradeSi come along, 
Join the feast, and swell the song; 
Where joj forbids the ken of care, 
Come and pass your Christmas there. 
Now, muse divine, let endless joy 
The promised boon thy powers employ. 
See, see, beneath inclement sides. 
The Talley's spotless lily rise ; 
The clouds disperse, the heavens disdoee 
All-healing Sharon's infiint Rose. 
Strains of triumph, comrades, bring, 
EgwestlU ambient rocks shall ring ; 
Your harp to notes of rapture raise. 
And let the grateful theme be praise. 
Associates of the tuneful tide, 
Or lofty Berwyn's various side. 
Or humbler Corwen's fertile vale. 
Hears the song, or owns the tale ; 
Awhile now quit each hapless home, 
To see the abbot's cwrw* foam ; 
A season's festive scenes to share. 
The Lord of Egwestl calls, repair, 
Come and spend your Christmas Uiere.t 



} 



The bard, or minstrel, was a salaried member of the esta- 
blishments of rich monasteries in England and Wales. 
** Jeffrey the harper, in 1180, received an annuity from the 
Benedictine abbey of Hide, near Winchester. David ap 
Gwilym is said to have been bard to the monastery of Ystrad- 
fflur, in South Wales. Guttyn Owen was the historian and 
herald bard to Basingwerk Abbey in Flintshire." In the 
" Visit to Chichester Cathedral,'* compiled by the sweet bardf 
of Chichester, we have a curious notice of a pilgrimage by 

* In Welsh, I believe, w is pronounced as oo, 

t Jones's BEurdic Museum, vol. ii. p. 44. 

X The poet, a bright exception to the rule, ne tutor ultra crepidam, 
by trade a shoemaker, has, by the kind exertions of friends whom his 
merits raised up in his behalf, been placed in a situation most congenial to 
his tastes, that of one of the vergers in the cathedral of his native 
city, Chichester, which long before he had celebrated in melodious 
verse: — 

** Above the rest, amid the smiling vale, 
Cicestria'sfane pre-eminent appears; 
. . . A.^ht Uuit in my mind can never &il 

To wake sweet thoughts of home and other jean. 
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Edward I. to the shrine of St. Richard in that church. 
** Extract from the king's wardrobe account : * May 20, to 
Walter Level, the harper of Chichester, whom the king 
found playing the harp before the tomb of St. Richard, in 
the cathedraly'6 shillings and 8 pence.' " 

Rhys Goch Eryri,* or Rhys Goch of Snowdon, bom 
1330, died 1420, was a bard of renown. He was an esquire of 
high degree, and had a manor and mansion at Havod Gkmre- 
gog, in the Merionethshire part of Beddgelert parish. They 
will show you his seat on a hill near the house ; it is of large 
stones, set chairwise ; not very soft, certainly, but perhaps 
the ^^awen" of the poet will descend upon you, — and that 
was of no mean power. The tale of havoc told in the fol- 

'Twas there the voice of Trath first charmed mine ears, 

And bade me hope for hlias heyond the tomb : 

And thii it is that to mj heart endears 

That sacred Pile— in sunlight or in gloom 

I gaze npon its walls, and think of heay'n and home." 

Kingley Vale, 

The stranger, risiting Chichester Cathedral — where Collins sleeps, and 
each rich storied pane, memorial of loved companionship on earth, points 
the way to heayen— will find in the poet-yerger a kindred spirit ; and 
should he, reading the title-page of the Guide-b^k *' By Charles Crocker, 
author of ' Kingley Vale,' '' &c., be induced, as was <he writer, to pur- 
chase the poems, he will haye an unpretending little volume, prefaced by a 
modest autobiographical sketch, and full of pure and beautiful thoughts, 
simply and touchingly expressed. I have no space to spare, yet cannot 
resist giving one extract more— a sonnet. 

To THB British Oak. 

" When, sacred plant, the Druid sage of old. 
With reverential awe, beheld in thee 
The abode or emblem of Divinity ; 
Methinks some vague prophetic vision roU'd 
Before his wondering eyes, and dimly told 
Thy future fame, thy glorious destiny : 
Haply e'en then, d^p musing, he might see, 
Within thy trunk revered, that Spirit bold. 
Which sprung from thence in after times, and stood, 
Rejoicing in his might, on Ocean's flood. 
The guardian genius of Britannia's isle ; 
At whose dread voice admiring nations bow. 
In duteous homage— tyrants are laid low. 
And fierce Oppression's victims learn to smile." 

* Williams's Dictionary, p. 446. 
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iMriBg lines belongs to the war of independenoe in the dBjn 
of Owon GlyndwTy of whom Rhys Goch was a demted 
adherents— 

OoB IN Praise of Robsrt ap Mssxdith. 

Long hid Grofl^dd, from a&or. 
Heard the horrid dki of war ; 
His bloody spear, and glittering sword, 
Lay idle near thdr houy lord ; 
While lion-Uke he dormant lay, 
With age, and with misfortune gray. 
His enemies with impious hands 
Wrapt in fire his native lands. 
Yet, start not at the tragic tale, 
He saw the hostile flames prevail. 
He saw his forests blazing roundt 
His castles hurled on the ground. 
And trembled not. From him shall rise 
An offspring, lovely, brave, and wise ; 
Cambria's boast, and Conan's pride. 
To royalty itself allied. 
Loudly let the trump of fame 
Tell the gallant hero's name. 
Alexander's praise be told. 
Wise in peace, in battle bold. 
Trystan's golden crown shall grace 
The fifldrest flower of Conan's race. 
Rapt into future times, I see 
The Baron plumed with victory; 
Severn's silver streams betweoa. 
And Garthen's bank, for ever green ; 
There shall he meet his haughty foe, 
And tear the laurels from his brow.* 

1 am under obligations already, and shall be so again, to 
a Welsh periodical, which ran a brief and brilliant career 
some twenty years ago, *' The Cambrian Quarterly Maga- 
zine." Connected with this spirited undertaking is an inte- 
resting circumstance not likely to be known to the generality 
of my readers. The principal patron and promoter of " The 
Cambrian Quarterly Magazine " was a young English noble- 
man, who, by a rare choice, had given laborious days to the 
study of Welsh, or, more correctly, ancient British literature, 
and was anxious that others should share the pleasure and 

* Jones's Bardic Museum, vol. fi. p. 60* 
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the profit imparted to himself. These strongly -marked 
national sympathies advancing years strengthened and deve- 
loped. In a pure and holy patriotism he made the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the neglected masses of his fellow- 
countrymen his peculiar care. Long the ornament of one 
house of legislation, his talents and virtues are now trans- 
ferred to the other. In this only is he changed ; in all else, 
what Lord Ashley was, such is the Earl of Shaftesbury. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MBDIJBVAL BARDISM. 

Sketch of Life of David Gwilym — Specimens of his Poetry— Rohin 
Ddu's Elegy on the Bereavement of GmfFydd ap Rhys — Specimen of 
the Poetry of Lewis Glyn Cothi — ^The ** Mabinogion," edited by Lady 
Charlotte Guest — The best Translations of Wdah Poetry inferior to 
the Originals — Sketch of the Life of Vicar Pritchard — Specimens of 
his Poems — Specimen of the Poetry of Tegid. 

The most celebrated poet of the fourteenth century was 
David ap Gwilym. He was born at Llanbadam Vawr, Cardi- 
ganshire, about 1340. His mother, Ardudvul, was sister to 
Llywelyn ap Gwilym Vychan, of Emlyn, commonly called, 
from his large possessions, << the lord of Cardigan.*' His 
father, Gwilym Gam, was *^ a descendant of Llywarch ap 
Bran, head of one of the fifteen tribes which composed the 
aristocracy of Wales." Though there would seem to have 
been no inequality in rank or position, the attachment was 
not approved, and their marriage was secret. The ill conse- 
quences of such an union fell on their offspring. David ap 
Gwilym, in his tenderest years, appears never to have known 
a mother's care. His uncle, the lord of Cardigan, showed 
him kindness; he took care of him, and educated him. 
When he was fifteen years of age he went home to his 
parents, to whom, it is said, that he showed little affection, 
and who, having abandoned him from his cradle, deserved 
little: he neither found nor made his home a happy one. 
Before long we find him at Maesaleg, in Monmouthshire, 
under' the protection of Ivor Hael, a near relation on the 
father's side. Ivor Hael took a great deal of interest in 
David ap Gwilym ; but did not always show it in the most 
judicious way. We are told that Ivor made him his steward ; 
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by which, I suppose, is meant, that he taught this son of 
genius to keep accounts : a very necessary qualification, in 
which authors, both in prose and verse, are often sadly defi- 
cient. This was all very right. It was not quite so well 
thought upon to make him, as he did, tutor to his only 
daughter. When a handsome young fellow of twenty or so 
is set down to instruct a fascinating young lady of the same 
age, it does not need a prophet to tell us what will be the 
lesson first taught and longest remembered. Ivor saw his 
mistake, and corrected it after the fashion of the good old 
days, by sending his daughter away to a convent. Not far 
from the convent was a monastery, and just after the new 
novice was consigned to the watchful guardianship of the 
lady-abbess a new lay-brother joined the establishment of 
her neighbour the abbot. WheUier or no the disguise of the 
lover was penetrated, interviews prevented, and he was tired 
of looking and longing, he soon came back to Ivor, who 
received him as cordially as if nothing had happened. About 
this time a lasting reconciliation with his parents was brought 
about, through the exertions of his friend and patron. As a 
tribute to his talents and accomplishments, he was elected 
chief bard of Glamorganshire. 

With high connexions and ample means, the days of 
David ap Gwilym rolled on unembittered by those real sor- 
rows which have been and are the lot of so many of his 
gifted brethren. Of imaginary troubles he had his full pro- 
portion. His griefs sprang from his attachments to the fair. 
It is rather strange that they should, since his affections 
were so very widely distributed. His biographer tells us, 
that he courted no fewer than twenty*four ladies at one 
time. He is not likely to have been a favourite with the 
sex, if he played many pranks like the heartless one told of 
him. It is said that he made an appointment with each of 
his mistresses to meet him under a certain tree in a seques- 
tered glade. The maidens were all punctual as the clock. 
The twenty-four deluded damsels stood biting their lips at 
the foot of the tree, and the wicked, good-for-nothing bard, 
peeped and laughed at them out of the thick branches. Of 
the twenty-four ladies, there were two to whom he was espe- 
cially attached, — ^Dyddgu, who would not listen to any of his 
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fine »peechesy in wlueh tke reader will agree with aie ske 
showed her sense ; and Morvy th, who jilted him. The pre- 
ference was the more mortifying, because David ap Gwilym 
had a handsome person, which he was at pains to set off to 
the best advantage. He was ''tall and thin, with auburn 
hair flowing about his shoulders in beautiful ringlets. He 
tells us himself, that the girls used to whisper at choreh that 
he wore his sister's hair. His dress was agreeable to the cos- 
tume of the times : long trowsers, a dose jacket, tied round 
with a sash, suspending a sword of considerable length ; and 
over the whole a loose flowing gown, trimmed with fur, with 
a round cap on his head."* The successful rival, Cynfrig 
Cynin, was twice as old, and not half so good-looking. The 
^lenetic poet calls him << Hunchback.'* But Cynfrig Cynin 
was a brave man, and served his country under bis captain, 
Rhys Gwgan, in the French wars of Edward UI. It is not 
assuming very much to suppose that there might have been 
more to engage the affections of a woman in the sterling 
qualities of the clumsily-built man-at-arms, than in the 
transports of the wayward and capricious, though handsome 
and gifted, poet. The last years of the bard were passed in 
his native place, Llanbadam, saddened — these might be 
called his first sorrows — by the reflection that» of all his 
early friends, the generous Ivor and beloved Morvyth, he 
alone survived. David ap Gwilym is styled the Welsh 
Petrarch. The reader, perusing the following beautiful pro- 
ductions of his muse, translated, with a single exception, by 
the accomplished and graceful pen of Mr. Johnes, may be 
disposed to think the complimentary appellation not unde- 
served : — 

Thb Post's Petition 
to ths wave that fbbvxnted his c&ossing the riveb dotev to 

VISIT IfOaVYTH. 

Hoarse wave, with crest of curling foam, 
Back to thy native ocean roam. 
And leave die fbrds of Dyfy free 
Thst Morvyth separate from me. 

* Meyrick's Cardigaiishire, p. 409^ 
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No bard before hath loved to tell 
Thj glaaiy tower, thy kinUy fwelL 
Friend of the ttai, thou briny gem, 
Thou branch of ocnn'a mii^tj item ! 
The ttorm, the onset of the fray 
Joined in the moantain'a narrow way. 
The war-itead'a anewy dieat of mi^t, 
Are fiunt to tfaae, tiion billowy heighL 
Nor organ, harp, nor Toeal tone. 
Is like thy vast and fearftil moan. 
To her no other pledge I'll give. 
The snow-white maid for whom I !!?«, 
Than call her beaaty like the light. 
And as thy soaring waters bright. 
Thou mum'ring phantom, let me past 
Beyond thy ring of azure ^aas ; 
For long my lore, awaiting me. 
Stands by Llanbadam's Inrchen tree. 
Of rock and reef, thon mantle hoar. 
Wove on the rent and ragged shore. 
'Tis death, if from my love I stay. 
Knight of old Ocean's train away ! 
And wilt thoa tarry still, wild ware ? 
Wild wave, I'll sojourn e'en with thee ; 
For my own Indeg's* love Til brave 
Thy wrath, fierce courser of the sea ! 
Thro' spear and brand, on thee I'll greet 
Yon strand, to wluch my bosom dii^; 
Yon land, that from my liy^^ering teSt, 
Thou shieldest with thy thousand wings. 
Death ! e'en in thy caresses stem, 
For her a thousand fold I'll spuni.t 

To THB Whits Gull. 

Bird tiiat dwellest in the spray. 
Far from mountain woods away, 
Sporting — ^blending with the sea. 
Like the moonbeam g^eamfly, 
Wilt thou leave thy sparkling chamber, 
Round my lady's tower co clamber ? 
Thou shalt fairer channs bdiold 
Than Taliesin's tongue has told — 
Than Merddin sang, or loved, or ~ 
Lily nursed on ocean's dew. 
Say, reekise of yon wild sea. 
'< She is aU in aU to me."t 



^ One of the beautiea of Arthur's court. 

t Cambrian Mag. yoI. iii. p. 26. } Ibil y«L L p^ 331. 
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Turn CoBONST OT Pkacock's Plumss. 



morttth's prbsxnt to the babo. 



One riorious mom, beneath the grore. 
To Morryth many a lay I wore : 
« Maid of my heart, O twine," I said, 
** One niral gailand for my head, 
One yerdant manade, to be 
This hoar of rapture's memory.'' 
** Dear baid, 'twere cmelty to tear 
Yon lonely birch's glossy hair-* 
Yon anchorite, chain'd &e cliff along, 
I'll pmr with nobler gift thy song." 
My lady's hand my locks has set 
With varied pinnacles of goUU^ 
A proud inmiortal coronet, 
Gleaned from the peacock's sunny fold. 
To join those plumes with magic band, 
Were work befitting monarch's hand. 
Those gems of air — ^those floating flowers* 
Those lamps to light my bardic hours — 
Those tiny palaces o'erspread 
With eyes — as of the mighty dead. 
Ne'er shall the poet's forehead lose 
The mirror of their living hues. 
All things of loveliness have met 
In this my Morvyth's coronet.* 



To THE M18T. 

At dawn, as to my love I sped, 

A treacherous fog my steps misled ; 

Long through its frosty labyrinths I strayed, 

Then thus in wrath I cursed the child of shade : 

Curse on thy yellow misty bower ! 

Canst thou not fade one single hour ? 

Thou cassock, wove by wizard spell. 

Smoke of the goblin forge of hdl, 

Veil of the skies, the tempest's woof. 

Foul as the spider's filmy roof; 

The pathless snow is on thy breast ; 

Thou art the felon's safest nest : 

On wings obscure, with frosty wreath. 

Thou hangest the brittle boughs of heath; 

* Translations of David ap Gwilym's Poems, p. 16, price Zs. 
Ht-Hooperi London, 1834. 
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And as thou floatest, the faiiy tribe 
Make thy long flaggy skirts their gibe ; 
Fleece of the rock, cowl of the heaven, 
Thou banished wave from ocean drireny 
Veil of the crooked mountain tower, 
Canst thou not fade one single hour ? 
The swarth excretion of the night — 
Veil'd morning path, and mountain height. 
Hung o'er the crags, a scowling tent. 
It wrappM heay'n's dawning battlement 
In many a dark and mantlii^ wave, 
Till heaven was rayless as a cave. 
The woods, the glens, the shore, the sea. 
The mountain paths, were lost to me. 
In endless, viewless swamps, I fell ; 
In every dank and dwarfiidi dell, 
A hundred wry-mouthed goblins cast 
Mad laughter on me as I past. 
An oath of hearty wrath I swore. 
Yon mist should never lead me more, 
The jest of fiends, through brier and brake^ 
E'en for my matchless Morvyth's sake.* 

To MORVTTH. 

E BA&D SUPPOSES HIMSELF TO HAVE DIED OF LOVE, AND DESCRIBES 

HIS FUNERAL. 

Maid with the glowing form, and lily brow 
Beneath a woof of golden tresses ! Now 
(As oft before, through years of grief and shame. 
And love, intense as hopeless) — ^I exclaim, 
Sancta Maria ! canst thou not redress 
The torments wrought by tyrant loveliness ? 
To thee I've paid the honours of a bride,t 
But thy stem kinsmen's unrelenting pride. 
To me the nuptial presents have denied. 
Thou gem of maids, inexorable fair, 

By all the sacred relics I protest. 
That when I die, the victim of despair. 

On thee the guilt of poet's death will rest ! 
To-morrow shaU 1 in my grave be laid. 
Amid the leaves, and floating forest shade, 
In yon ash grove, — my verdant birchen trees. 
Shall be the mourners of my obsequies. 
My spotless shroud shall be of summer flowers. 
My coffin hewn from out the woodland bowers ; 



* Cambrian Mag. vol. i. p. 415. 

f A.brother-bard, as the priest of nature, joined the hands of David ap 
irilym'and Morvyth under the leafy arch of the forest. 

O 
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The flowers of wood and wild shall be my ptll. 

My Uer eight forest branches green and tiJL 

And thou ahalt see the white galls of the main, 

In thousands gather there to bear my tndn ; 

And e'en the very woodlands will be seen 

To move and join the sad fonereal scene ! 

The thicket of the rocks my church shall be. 

Two nightingales (enchantress, chos'n by thee), 

The sacred idols of the sanctuary ! 

Its altars raised of stone, its verdant floor 

With nature's varied pavement diequered o'er. 

Ne'er do its portals jar with angry cries. 

Its leafy depths have baffled Elithig's* eyes. 

Skilled are its holy monks, of orders grey« 

In Latin lore and in poetic lay. 

In all the metres ever writ or read. 

In the green volumes through the forests spread. 

There tones of organ loud and tiny bell. 

By woodland minstrels waken'd, frequent swell ; 

There, where the birchen bougbs of Grwyneth wave. 

Proud maid ! to-morrow shall I'find a grave. 

There, organ-like, the nightingale shall roll 

His notes, in solemn masses for my soul. 

Orisons and Pater Nosters shall be said, 

The summer through, in honour of the dead ; 

Until the spirit of the bard shall rise, 

Freed from its sins, aloft to Paradiscf 

Morvtth's Pilgrimage 

FROM ANGLESEA TO ST. DAVID's, TO SEEK FORGIVENESS FOR THE GUILT 
OF HAVING CAUSED THE DEATH OF THE POET. 

Translated by Edward WilHams (lolo Morganmg). 

The charmer of sweet Mona's isle* 
With death attendant on her smile, 
Intent on pilgrimage divine. 
Speeds to St. David's holy shrine ; 
Too conscious of a sinful mind, 
Yet hopes she may forgiveness find. 
What hast thou done, thrice lovely maid ? 
What crimes can to thy charge be laid ? 
Didst thou contemn the suppliant poor, 
Drive helpless orphans from thy door, 
Unduteous to thy parents prove. 
Or yield thy charms to lawless love ? 
No, Morvyth, no ; thy gentle breast 
Was formed to pity the distressed, 

"* Eithig, jealousy. t Translationg, pw 33» 
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Has ne'er one thought, one feeling known, 

That Virtue could not call her own : 

Nor hast thou caused a parent's pain. 

Till quitting now thy native plain. 

Yet, lovely nymph, thy way pursue, 

And keep repentance foil in view ; 

Yield not thy tongue to cold restraint. 

But lay thy soul before the saint. 

Oh, tell him that thy lover dies ; 

On death's cold bed unpitied lies. 

Murdered by thee, relentless maid, 

And to th' untimely grave conveyed ! 

Yet, ere he's numbered with the dead. 

Ere yet his latest breath is fled. 

Confess, repent, thou cruel fedr. 

And hear, for once, a lover's pray'r. 

So may the saint, with ear benign. 

Sweet penitent, attend to thine. 

Thou soon must over Menai go ; 

May every current softly flow. 

Thy little bark securely glide. 

Swift o'er the calm, pellucid tide. 

Unruffled be thy gentle breast, 

Without one fear to break thy rest. 

Till thou art safely wafted o'er 

To bold Arvonia's towering shore.* 

Oh, could I guard thy lovdy form 

Safe through yon desertf of the storm, 

Where fiercely rage encoimt'ring gales. 

And whirlwinds rend th' afirighted vales ! 

Sons of the tempest, cease to blow ; 

Sleep in your cavemed glens below. 

Ye streams, that with terrific sound 

Pour from your thousand hills around ; 

Cease with rude clamours to dismay 

A gentle pilgrim on her way. 

Peace, rude Trabth Mawh ! X no longer urge 

O'er thy wild strand the sweeping surge ; 

'Tis Morvyth on thy beach appears. 

She dreads thy wnih — she owns her fears. 

Oh, let the meek, repentant maid, 

Securely through thy windings wade. 

Traeth Btchan,§ check thy dreadful ire, 

And bid thy foamy waves retire ; 

Till, from thy threat'ning dangers freed, 

My charmer trips the flowery mead. 

* Carnarvonshire. "f* Snowdon. 

{ In Camarvon^iire, noted for its qoidcnnds and the sudden flowing 
:he tides. 
§ A plaee like Traeth Mawr. 
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Then bid again, with snllen roar, 
Thy billows lash the sounding shore. 
Abebmo,* from thy rocky bay 
Drive each terrific surge away; 
Though sunk beneath thy biUows lie. 
Proud fanesf that once assailed the sky. 
Dashed by thy foam, yon vestal braves 
The dangers of thy bursting waves. 
Oh, Cyric,t see my lovely fair. 
Consigned to thy patemai care ; 
Rebuke the raging seas, and land 
My Morvyth on yon friendly strand. 
Dy8Stnni,§ tame thy furious tide. 
Fixed at thy source in peace abide. 
She comes 1 Oh, greet her with a smile ! 
The charmer of sweet Mona's isle. 
So may thy limpid rills around 
Purl down their dells with soothing sound, 
Sport on thy bosom, and display 
Their cryst«i to the glittering day. 
Thou Dm, II dangerous and deep. 
On beds of ooze unruffled sleep ; 
O'er thy green wave my Morvyth sails. 
Conduct her safe, ye gentle gales ! 
Charmed with her beauties, waft her o'er 
To famed Ceredig's^ wondering shore. 
Foamy Rhediol,** rage no more, 
Down thy rocks with echo'd roar ; 
Be silent, Ystwyth,** in thy meads. 
Glide softly through thy peaceful reeds ; 
Nor bid thy dells rude Aeron** ring. 
But halt at thy maternal spring. 
Hide from the nymph, ye torrents wild, 
Or wear, like her, an aspect mild ; 
For her light steps clear all your ways. 
Oh, listen ! 'tis a lover prays ! 
Now safe beneath serener skies. 
Where softer beauties charm her eyes. 
She TEivi'sft verdant region roves. 
Views flowery meads, and pensile groves ; 
Ye lovely scenes, to Morvyth's heart 
Warm thoughts of tenderness impart. 



* In Merionethshire. 

t The Cantre'r Gwaelod, or Lowland Cantrer, swallowed up with its 
cities and villages by the sea, about 500. 

I Patron saint of Welsh mariners. § River in Merionethshire. 

II River dividing Merionethshire and Cardiganshire. 

^ Prince of Cardigan. ** Rivers in Cardiganshire. 

f f A large river dividing Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire. 
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Such as in busy tamults roll 
When Love's oonfnsion fills the sonl. 
Her wearied step, with owe profound. 
Now treads Meneria's honoured ground. 
At David's shrine now, lovely maid, 
Thy pious orisons are paid : 
He sees the secrets of thy breast, 
One sin — one only — stands confessed ! 
One heinous g:uilt, that ruthless gave 
Thy hopeless lover to the grave ; 
Thy softened bosom now relents, 
Of all its cmelty repents ; 
Gives to remorse the fervent sigh. 
Sweet pity's tear bedews thine eye : 
Now love lights up its hallowed fire, 
Melts aU thy heart with chaste desire; 
Whilst in thy soul new feelings bum 
Oh, Morvyth ! to thy Bard return ! 
One tender look will cure his pain, 
Will bid him rise to life again — 
A life like that of saints above. 
Ecstatic joy, and endless love. 

To Morvyth, 

WHEN SHS MARRIED HUNCHBACK. 

Too long I 've loved the fickle maid, 

My love is tum'd to grief and pain; 
For vain, delusive hopes, I strayed 

Through days that ne'er will dawn again ; 
And she, in beauty like the dawn. 
From me has now her heart withdrawn. 
A constant 8uitor—K)n her ear 

My sweetest melodies I poured ; 
Where'er she wander'd I was near. 

For her, whose face my soul adored. 
My wealth I gladly spent in wine,* 
And goi^eous jewels of the mine, 
I decked her arms with lovely chains, 

With bracelets wove of slender gold ; 
I sang her charms in varied strains. 

Her praise to every minstrel told : 
The bards of distant Keri know 
That she is spotless as the snow ! 
These proofs of love I hoped might bind 

My Morvyth to be ever true ; 

* The first present of wine the poet sent to Morvyth ** she slighted so 
much as to throw it over the servant who brought it." This rests on his 
■own authority in one of his poems. — JVanslatiofUf Lffe, p. ziz. 
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Alas ! to deep despair consigned, 

My bosom's blighted hopes I me ; 
And the base craft that gave her channs, 
Oh, angniah ! to another's arms ! 



To THE Wind. 

Bodiless glory of the sky, 
That wingless, footless, stem and load, 

Leap'st on tiiy starry path on high, 
Ajid chauntest 'mid the mountain doad ; 
Fleet as the wave, and fetterless as light, 
Tell to my body's heart, " Mine is the dungeon's night ! " * 
My beauteous native land to me 

Is lost, as to the blinded sight. 
But despot may not grapple tibee. 

Thou mock'st the falchion's gleamy might ; 
And laugh'st, amid the citadels of mom, 
The shield of pathless rock and frenzied flood to scorn ! 
Wind of the North ! no craft may chain. 

No brand may scorch thy goblm wing. 
Thou scatterest, with thy giant mane. 

The leafy palaces of spring ; 
And as the naked woodlands sink and soar, 

Liftest thy anthem 'mid a thousand forests' roar. 
Phantom of terror and delight ! 

Thousands have heard thy airy feet, 
When with wild boyhood's playful sleight 

Thou flingest the breakers' tiny sleet ; 
Or o'er the storm, the oak's dismantled height, 
Seekest thy couch of waves, unsearchable as night ! 



The Peat Pool, 

into which the bard, returning from a visit to morvyth, fell. 

Woe to the bard who, far astray. 

Moans o'er his errors with dismay ! 

Dark is the night upon the shore, — 

AU dark upon the mountain moor. 

All, all is darkness, far and near, 

(Oh, Madness ! thou hast brought me here !) 

Dark is the treacherous earth to-night. 

And dark the young moon's orb of light. 

* The poet, outrageous at Morvyth's marriage with Hunchback, at- 
tempted, and, it is said, succeeded in carrying her off; for whidi, as he 
deserved, he was imprisoned and fined. The &ie was paid by the men of 
Glamorgan. 
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Oil) that tiie maid of gloriooB fane 
The gloom of this Made midnigfat knew ; 
And that the bard who sings her praise, 
In the keen Masts of darkness strays ! 
Oh, luckless hoar ! Oh, wayward thoaght ! 
That to this pass his footsteps brought ; 
And far from home, on hostile ground, 
Him and his dappled steed have bound ; 
And, worst of all, that such a fiirte. 
Him journeying homeward should await. 
With lady's tenderness elate ! 
It was a grievous fate, indeed. 
That plunged the poet and his steed 
Into this gulf upon the heath — 
Tlus fishing-pond of Gwyn^p-Neath.* 
Abyss that glen and mead divides, 

This palace of the elfin race — 
Lake Vinegar — with bay-hued tides — 

The foul swine's fav'rite bathing-place. 
I spoiled with mud my stockings titere, 
My kersey stockings brought from Caer, — 
Oh, sad disgrace ! oh, shame decreed ! 
In this dark swamp to bard and steed. 
Cold breezes pinch him for his pains. 

Who dug this pond in sunlight clear ! 
If e'er firm land the bard regains. 

He'll never send his blessing here. 



Thb Biro 
that guides the poet to the bower of morvtth. 

By the welkin's side 

Floats my airy guide. 

With unrivall'd skill 
And intonations sweet. 

Indicating still. 

Whither Essylt's feet 

Through the forest glade 

From my sight have stray *d. 

And widi comic lay 

Calls on her to stay. 
But for grief I would have smiled 
At that warbler's frolics wild ! 
And when I wept, and felt despair. 
And fear'd I ne er should find the fair, 
He caroU'd forth a noble strain, 
With silvery voice, to soothe my pain. 

* The fairy king. 
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But when he reached a certain grove 

He would not rove, 
But o'er it all enraptured hung. 
And all his choicest stanzas sung, 
And to it like an anchor clung ! 
It was a glorious sight 
To see the bird alight, 
When first he found, amid the woods of May, 
The maid with locks like gold upon the forest spray. 

To THE Lark. 

Sentinel of the dawning light ! 

Reveller of the spring ! 
How sweetly, nobly wild, thy flight. 

Thy boundless journeying ; 
Far A'om thy brethren of the woods alone, 
A hermit chorister before God's throne ! 
Oh, wilt thou climb yon heavens for me, 

Yon starry turret's height. 
Thou interlude of melody, 

'T wixt darkness and the light. 
And find — ^heav'n's blessings on thy pinions rest ! 
My lady-love — the moonlight of the west ? 
No woodland caroller art thou ! 

Far from the archer's eye. 
Thy course is o'er the mountain's brow, 

Thy music in the sky ! 
Then fearless be thy flight, and strong, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song I 



The Summer. 

the bard petitions the summer to vtsit glamorganshire with 

its choicest blessings. 

Thou Summer ! father of delight ! 

With thy dense spray and thickets deep ; 
Gemmed monarch, with thy rapt'rous light. 

Rousing thy subject glens from sleep. 
Proud has thy march of triumph been. 
Thou prophet-prince of forest green ! 
Artificer of wood and tree, 

Thou painter of unrivalled skill. 
Whoever scattered gems like thee, 

And gorgeous webs, on park and hill ? 
Till vale and hill, with radiant dies. 
Became another Paradise. 
And thou hast sprinkled leaves and flowers. 
And goodly chams of leafy bow'rs ; 
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And bid thy youthful warblers smg, 
On oak and knoll, the song of spring. 
And blackbird's note of ecstasy 
Burst loudly from the woodbine tree, 
Till all the world is throngM with gkdness, 
Her multitudes have done with sadness ! 
Ohy Summer ! do I ask in vain ? 
Thus in thy glory wilt thou deign 

My messenger to be ? 
Hence from the bowels of the land, 
Of wild, wild Gwyneth, to the strand 
Of fair Glamorgan— ocean's band — 

Sweet margin of the sea I 
To dear Glamorgan, when we part. 
Oh, bear a thousand times my heart ! 
My blessing give a thousand times. 
And crown with joy her glowing climes. 
Take on her lovely vales thy stand, 
And tread and trample round the land ; 
The. beauteous shore, whose harvest lies 
All sheltered from inclement skies ; 
Radiant with com and vineyards sweet. 
And lakes of fish, and mansions neat. 

With halls of stone, where kindness dwells, 
And where each hospitable lord 

Heaps for the stranger-guest his board '. 
And where the generous wine-cup swells. 

With trees that bear the luscious pear, 

So thickly clustering everywhere, 

That the fair country of my love 

Looks dense as one continuous grove. 

Her lofty woods with warblers teem, 

Her fields with flowers that love the stream ; 

Her valleys varied crops display — 

Eight kinds of com, and three of hay ; 

Bright parlour, with her trefoil'd floor, 

Sweet garden, spread on ocean's shore ! 

Glamorgan's bounteous knights award 
Bright mead and bumish'd gold to ine ; 

Glamorgan boasts of many a Wd, 
Well skilled in harp and vocal glee : 

The districts round her border spread . 

From her have drawn their daily bread ; 

Her milk, her wheat, her varied stores, 

Have been the life of distant shores ; ' 

And court and hamlet food have found 

From the rich soil of Britain's southern bound. 

And wilt thou then obey my power, 

Thou Summer, in thy brightest hour ? 

To her thy glorious hues unfold 

In one rich embassy of gold ! 

g2 
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Her moms with bliiB and splendour hfjtitf 
And fondly kiss her mansions white ; 
Fling wealth and Terdure o'er her bowers, 
And for her gather all thy flowers : 
Glance o'er her castles, white with lime, 
With genial glimmerings sublime ; 
Plant on the verdant coast thy feet, 
Her lofty hills, her woodlands sweet ; 
Oh, lavish blossoms with thy hand 
O'er all the forests of the land. 
And let thy gifts, like floods descending, 
O'er every 1:^ and glen be blending ; 
Let orchard, garden, vine express 
Thy fiilness and thy fruitMness ; 
O'er all the land of beauty fling 
The costly traces of thy wing. 
And thus, 'mid all thy radiant flowers. 
Thy thickening leaves and glossy bowers, 

The poet's task shall be to glean 
Roses and flowers, that softly bloom. 
The jewels of the forest* s gloom ! 

And trefoils, wove in pavement green. 
With sad humility to grace 
His golden Ivor's resting-place. 

The Last Song the Babd Sung. 

Youth has fled, and, like a dart. 
Grief is planted in my heart ; 
All the joy of life is gone — 
Strengthen me, thou Secret One ! 
Utterly have passed away 
Youthful prowess — spirit gay — 
Brain, and soul, and genius, — ^thou 
Hast, O Love ! thy vengeance now. 
Wrung for ever from my tongue 
Is the glorious power of song. 
That inspired my life so long. 
Ivor, my iUustrious guide ; 
Nest — ^my patroness — his bride ; 
Morvyth, idol of my breast, 
All are in the dust at rest ! 
By a life I loathe, oppress'd, 
• I am left alone to bear 

Time's dread load of grief and care. 
Rhymes no longer I indite. 
And to woodland wilds recite ; 
In the groves no more I doat 
On the cuckoo, and the note 
Of the nightingale, — ^no more 
Fine for maiden I adore : 
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For the kiss and mvrmiiriiig Toioe 

Of the lady of my choice ! 

Age's pangs are on my brow, 

Love is not my sickness now ; 

Lore and all Us joys are o'er, 

E'en his memory I deplwe. 

All my strength like diaff is sear, 

Death is threateningly near ! 

Near is the impending doom. 

Earth, and darkness, and the tomb : 

Christ ! my thoughts, my footsteps lead — 

Amen ! no other guide I need. 

David ap Gwilym died about 1400, and was buried under 
a yew-tree in the cemetery of Ystradfflur. 

About 1470, England and Wales were visited by a de- 
structive epidemic, the ravages of which are fearful to con- 
template. In the family of a Welsh noble, Gruffydd ap Rhys, 
seven out of eight sons and daughters were swept away. 
Robin Ddu, the black bard of Englefield who lived at that 
period, wrote an elegy on this agonising bereavement : — 

There was weeping and lamentation heard in Creuddyn: 
A great tree has lost its branches. 
And that tree is Gruffydd ap Rhys, 
Who has plenty of venison and meth^yn in his white palas. 
Alas that the scion of his house should have fallen, and not fallen 
alone! 
Except one poor little branch, all are gone ! 
Grod grant that this branch may bear good fruit, and ever flourish in pure 

verdure. 
The whole country feared that the last bud of Gloddaeth was sinking 
beneath its sod. 
There was weeping and lamentation heard in Creuddyn : 
Alas that Creuddyn should be the scene of such misery ! 
The valley groaned when the sod covered so many lovely descendants of 
Sir Gruffydd Uwyd. 
Creuddyn, the once happy Creuddyn, is lonely and deserted ; 
Gruffydd is become as the naked body of a tall tree robbed of its 

branches. 
Gmfiydd is melancholy, and walks alone by the side of his mountain. 
And he seems like the tall spear of Gronw ap Tegerin despoiled of its head. 
Even the men of Oswallt* shed many a tear when they heard of thy mis- 
fortune. 
Thou root of an honourable branch, 
Much as thou lamentest, there is one who feels thy sorrow doubly ; 
It is Jenet, thy companion, thy friend, the chosen among women. 
Who was proud to be called the mother of men ; 

* Oswestry at feud with Gmfiydd. 
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That would hunt the wild deer on the rocky mountains of their 

father. 
And seek the timid doe 'mid the gloomy glens of Gloddaeth ; 
The bosom that nourished them is now beat by the agonising hand. 
And she who was so meek before dares murmur at the will of her God. 
And the voice utters, " Why are my lovely ones gone ? 

I had seven who called me mother, 
And proud was I of the name ; bat no one speaks it now. 
I will teach it my babe, who shall be to me as the seven which I have lost 
There was Davydd, the promising heir of Gloddaeth, 

Full was the feast that celebrated his birth ; 
A light beams — ^he saw heaven and wished to be there ; 
And the same night Gwilym followed him. 
Rhys, thou dear one ! tarry awhile with thy mother, 
Or leave Llywelyn to soothe thy father for the loss of his sons. 

Jevan, thou day-dream of hope to. Gloddaeth, 
Sad was the night that saw thee expire, thou fifth and last heir. 
Oh ! hide Catrin, white as the winter snow, and brilliant as the 
autumn moon. 
Although the eldest,* few were the months she saw. 
Annes, thou fair one, and could not thy beauty save thee from being. a 
seventh in this mournful procession? ** 
One mother bore them, one father owned them, 
One week saw them laid in one grave. 
One heaven contains them. 
One tree produced these seven flowers, which are now seven blossoms 
blooming in Paradise.f 

Lewis Glyn Cothi filled a distinguished place in Welsh 
minstrelsy from 1460 to 1490. He was a retainer of Jasper 
Tudor, earl of Pembroke; and, like his master, a staunch 
Lancastrian. When the cause of Henry VI. appeared irre- 
trievably lost, the Earl of Pembroke fled from the vengeance 
of Edward IV. to the French soil, Lewis Glyn Cothi would 
not forsake his native land; and many were the shifts to 
which he was put to preserve his life and liberty. He passed 
some time in disguise at Chester; but, unfortunately, his 
retreat was discovered, and he with difficulty effected his 
escape, with the loss of ail he possessed. At last, after much 
anxiety and privation, he found an asylum at Tower, near 
Mold, in Flintshire, the residence of Reynold, or Reinallt 
ap Gruffydd ap Blethin, who, at all hazards, generously pro- 

* Eldest daughter. 

f Mona, by Augharad Uwyd, p. 274. I have transferred the cala- 
mitous event from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century, on the authority 
of Atttiq. Paroch. in Arch. Camb. July 1849, p. 189. 
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ited the persecuted bard. The tone of Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
i hunted Lancastrian, tinged with his misfortunes, is bitter 
d caustic. 

Thb Saxons of Flint.* 

A man, like others, formed by God, 

On Sunday morning last I trod 

The streets of Flint ; an ill-built maze, 

I wish the whole were in a blaze ! 

An English marriage-feast was there, 

Which, like all English feasts, was spare. 

Nought there revealed our mountain land, 

The generous heart — the liberal hand — 

No hirlas there was passed around. 

With richly-foaming mead high crowned. 

The reason why I tUther came 

Was something for my art to claim — 

An art that oft from prince and lord 

Had won its just, its due reward. 

With lips inspir^ I then began 

To sing an ode to this mean clan : 

Rudely they mocked my song and me, 

And loathed my oft-praised minstrelsy. 

Alas ! that through my cherished art 

Boors should distress and wound my heart ! 

Fool that I was to think the muse 

Could charm corn-dealers — ^knavish Jews ; 

My polished ode forsooth they hissed, 

And I midst laughter was dismissed. 

For William Beisir's bag they bawl, 

** Largess for him !'' they loudly squall; 

Each roared with throat at widest stretch 

For Will the piper — ^low-bom wretch I 

Will forward steps as best he can, 

Unlike a free ennobled man, 

A pliant bag 'tween arm and chest. 

While limping on he tightly prest. 

He stares — ^he strives the bag to sound ; 

He swells his maw — and ogles round ; 

He twists and turns himsefi about. 

With fetid breath his cheeks swell out. 

What savage boors ! — ^his hideous claws 

And glutton's skin win their applause ! 

With shuffling hand, and clumsy mien. 

To do^ his cloak he next is seen ; 



* Stephens's Literature of the Kymry, p. 68. The poem is translated 
Mrs. M; C. Llewelyn. 
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He snorted ; bridled in his fiioe, 
And bent it down with much grimace. 
Like to a kite he seemed that day, 
A kite, when feathering of his prey ! 
The churl did blow a grating shriek, 
The bag did swell, and harshly sqoeak, 
As does a goose firom nightmare crying, 
Or dog, crushed by a chest when dying. 
This whistling-box's changeless note 
Is forced from tui^d veins and throat. 
Its sound is like a crane's harsh moan, 
Or like a gosling's latest groan ; 
Just such a noise a wounded goat 
Sends from her hoarse and gurgling throat. 
His unattractive, screeching lay, 
Being ended, William sought for pay : 
Some fees he had from this mean band, 
But largess from no noble hand ; 
Some pence were offered by a few. 
Others gave little halfpence too. 
Unheeded by this shabby band 
I left their feast with empty hand, 
A dire mischance I wish indeed 
On slavish Flint and its mean breed. 
Oh ! may its furnace be the place 
Which they and piper Will may grace ! 
For their ill luck my prayer be told, 
My curses on them, young and old ! 
I ne'er again will venture there. 
May death all farther visits spare. 

Besides the animated songs and hymns of triumph which 
the bards sang to the music of the harp, there were prose 
compositions scarcely less popular. Fairy tales these were, 
in which Arthur was generally a conspicuous personage, with 
the ladies and knights of his court. These legendary tales 
were called " Mabinogion." Long restricted to the Welsh 
scholar, the " Mabinogion " have, within these few years, 
been rendered accessible to the mere English reader by the 
hand of a gifted lady, by whom noble birth, high station, 
wealth and influence, are regarded as so many talents com- 
mitted to her charge, to be used for the welfare of her 
adopted country. I need hardly pronounce to Cambrian ears 
the honoured and revered name of Lady Charlotte Guest : I 
regret that the limits of this little volume do not allow of 
more than this passing allusion. The reader will be pleased 
to bear in mind, that the poems which have been presented 
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to him are not free translations, in which modem ideas and 
turns of thought are fathered upon ancient authors, but are 
careful and exact renderings of Welsh into English, so far 
as the idioms of the two languages and the shackles of verse 
permit. And I think that I may venture to add, that when- 
ever the translation appears most striking and beautiful, that 
the original, by such as have the happiness to be able to com- 
pare the two, will be found more striking and beautiful still. 
I hope to be pardoned the anachronism, if, under the heading 
of Mediaeval Bardism, I introduce, in conclusion, three short 
religious poems ; two the production of the seventeenth, and 
one of the nineteenth century. Rees Pritchard,* the author 
of the first two sets of stanzas, was bom at Llandovery, Car- 
marthenshire, about 1579, the eldest son of a gentleman of 
fortune. From a Welsh school he went to Jesus College, 
Oxford ; was ordained priest at Wytham, in Essex, by John 
suffragan bishop of Colchester, April 25, 1602, and took his 
B.A. degree in the June following. His preferments came 
in the following order : August 1602, Vicar of Llandovery ; 
chaplain to Robert earl of Essex, no date ; Rector of 
Llanedi, 1613; Prebendary of Brecon, 1614; Chancellor of 
St. David's, 1626. He owed the last-named preferment 
to his then diocesan, the celebrated Dr. Laud, at whose 
instance Mr. Pritchard had previously taken the degree 
of M.A. Rees Pritchard was, of his day, the most popular 
preacher in all Wales. Once, when he kept residence at 
St. David's, he delivered a sermon in the churchyard, 
because the nave of the cathedral could not contain the 
crowds that flocked to hear him. When he resided at 
St. Cenox, belonging to the chancellorship of St. David's, 
near Llanhawden, he frequently made a rock near his house 
his pulpit. To turn the poetical taste of the people to the 
best account, he wrote in Welsh a great many religious poems 
— sermons in verse. A collection which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, maintains an almost unabated popularity. The last 
and best edition issued from the press of Mr. Rees of Llan- 
dovery, in 1841, edited by the late deeply-lamented professor 
Rice Rees. There is an English translation, published in 
1771, not so good but that one might wish for a better. 

* WiUiams's Dictionary, p. 424. 
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Vicar Pritcbard died at Llandovery, 1644. The exact place 
of his interment is unknown. The proof of the fact rests on 
an interesting circumstance. The eminently learned and 
pious Dr. Bull, bishop of St. David's 1705-1709, we are told, 
" was so charmed with the character of Rees Pritchard, and 
the unspeakable good done in Wales by his poems, that he 
was desirous of being buried near him at Llandovery ; and 
the only circumstance which prevented it, is said to have 
been the impossibility of ascertaining the precise spot in 
which his remains were deposited." Vicar Pritchard by will 
charged his estate with 201. a year, to be applied to the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of a school at Llandovery, and 
for a schoolmaster's house. An inundation of the river 
Ty wi swept the schoolhouse away ; but the endowment had 
been, before the flood, swept into the pockets of the vicar's 
representatives. 

Morning Prayer. 

translated Jrom the Works of Vicar Pritchard, 

At dawn, when first thy slumber flies. 
Raise to the Lord of Hosts thine eyes ; 
To him who watched, and gave, and blest, 
Thy hours of helplessness and rest. 
Oh ! give the first-fruits of thy heart. 
The first-fruits of thy mind and tongue, 
For second thoughts are not the part 
Of Him to whom all hearts belong ! 
The redbreast, ere his little bill 
He moistens in the morning dew, 
Carols to Him who saved from ill 
His tiny couch the darkness through : 
Alas ! that man should wake, more dead 
To all the blessings God has shed. 
Than the wild birds which mom and eve 
His gifts with hymns of praise receive ! 

Counsel to a Soldier. 

Before thou wendest to the fray. 
For king and country — soldier ! pray 
The Lord of Hosts to give thee heart, 
And strength to act a warrior's part. 
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In danger, prayer shall more avail 

To lum who shares the deadly strife. 
Than mail to goard when foes assail, 

Or brand to take the foeman's life. 
His hands when Moses heavenward spread, 

More of the Gentile warriors fell 
Than by the sword of Joshua bled. 

And all the bands of Israel. 
Then let thy hand be in the JEray, 
But with thy heart, O soldier, pray, 
Pray — and thou yet shalt find in fight 
That prayer is more than mortal might.* 

The third little poem is from the pen of one whose loss is 
still fresh in the recollection of his sorrowing fellow-country- 
men, the Rev. John Jones, vicar of Nevem, Pembrokeshire, 
and prebendary of St. David's, best known as " Tegid." A 
brief but very interesting notice of this patriotic and ex- 
cellent man appeared in the '< Gentleman's Magazine," July 
1852, contributed by a hand to which Welsh literature owes 
so much for so many years' unremitting exertions in her 
cause, that of the Rev. William Jenkins Rees, prebendary of 
Brecon, and editor of the "Liber Llandavensis.' 



t> 



Translation. 

Mother, what bird is this ? 

A lark, my son, 
That heavenwards, in the dawn, begins her strain, 
Nor, till her morning orisons be done. 
Doth she revisit this sad earth again. 
And thus she teaches man, that ne'er should he 

Rise to his daily task of toil and care, 
Till with uplifted hands and bended knee 
He pours to God the reverential prayer. 
Then imitate the lark, my son, through idl thy future days. 
In lifting to thy God, each mom, the voice of prayer and praise. 

Mother, what bird is this ? 

A dove, my son. 
That, like thyself, when sickness dims thy blue 
Eye, murmurs forth a low and plaintive tone. 
Beautiful dove 1 how fair in form and hue ! 
And ah ! her mate she loves how faithfully ! 

Let not a stone, by thee, my son, be sent 
Against her gentle head, nor ever try 

To harm a thing so soft, so innocent. 



* Causes of Dissent in Wales, p. 14. 
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But, like the dove's, let all thy life be pure as it is now, 

And peace shall dwell within thy soul, and beam upon thy brow. 

Mother, what bird is this ? 

A snow* white swan, 
That sails in beauty o'er the heaving snrge, 
To that blest wavdess haven winds ne'er ftui, 
Where she may chant her last and sweetest dirge— 
O sweeter far than highest minstrel's tongue ! 

Thus she, reclining on her liquid bed. 
Pours out her soul in music and in song ; 
Her gleaming wings in ecstacy outspread. 
Oh ! like the swan's, my gentle boy, such be thy couch of death, 
May heavenly song be borne upon thy last expiring breath.* 

Jemu Col. Oxon. £. Davtes. 



* Cambrian Mag. vol. i. p. 384. 
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Nonnan Kings oppressed the Church — ^The Welsh Church in bad odour 
with the Pope — Hei-v6, bishop of Bangor — ^Becket supported by the 
Welsh — Giraldus did not speak the Welsh Language — Tithe de- 
£iulters — Marriage of the Clergy denounced as Concubinage — Right 
of Marriage preserved in the British Church — Madoc Hen Gwylt's 
Latin Verses — Dispensations to Marry— Character of Archbishop 
Baldwin — Devotion of the People shown by the ** Itinerary" — Lay 
Abbots — Strange Scenes in the Church and Churchyard of St. 
Almedha — Legends — Spirited Conduct of the Chapter of St. David's 
•—Henry II. afraid of a conscientious Bishop — Canons of St. 
David's send a Deputation to Prince Rhys — Canons maintain Inde- 
pendence of St. David's — Roger de Hoveden's Account of the Pope's 
Decision on Giraldus's Claim — Eminent Bishops of St. David's — 
Jorwerth — ^Thomas of Lincoln — ^Thomas Becke — Henry of Aberga- 
venny, bishop of Llandaff — Robert of Shrewsbury, bishop of Bangor 
— Richard, bishop of Bangor — Reyner, bishop of St. Asaph — Einion 
the Black Friar of Nanny, bishop of St. Asaph — Archbishop Peck- 
ham's Pastoral Letter to the Bishop of St. Asaph — The Allegations 
confuted — ^The Eueggulthen — Bishop Martin builds Lady Chapel at 
St. David's — Mun&cence of Bishop Gower — Bishop Thoresby— 
Bishop Hoton — Why Giraldus ran down St. David's — Regalities 
and Jurisdiction of Bishops of St. David — The Reader recommended 
to avail himself of the privileges attached to two visits to St. 
David's. 

Our Norman kings were not very considerate of the rights 
and liberties of the Church ; indeed, right and liberty were, 
to their minds, words expressing ideas plainly revolutionary 
and anarchical. In England, they encountered considerable 
opposition to their arbitrary proceedings : in Wales, they ex- 
pected to carry all before them. Here they gave full scope 
to their despotism, and showed without disguise that they 
conceived the chief end and aim of a religious system to be 
to aid in bringing a recalcitrant race into subjection, and ac- 
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custom their necks to the yoke. The popes, as the conser- 
Tators of the spiritual liberties of Christendom, might have 
interposed in behalf of the oppressed Webh Church, had not 
the apostolic sympathies been deadened by artful insinuations, 
that " the entire body of the native priests and bishops were 
heretics and bad Christians."* Yet it was no lack of reve- 
rence to the holy see which took Howel the Good, attended 
by a train of clergy, twice to Rome : the first time, to study 
the laws of antiquity; the second, to lay the fruits of his 
studies, adapted to the wants of the country which he governed 
so well and wisely, at the feet of the sovereign pontiff. King 
Henry I. made a Norman ecclesiastic, named Herve, bishop 
of Bangor. The new prelate, anxious to do credit to the 
royal choice, immediately set to work with consistent mis- 
sionary zeal. He began by excommunicating all round. 
Having fleshed his spiritual sword, he drew from its scabbard 
the temporal weapon. He performed the visitations of his 
diocese armed cap-d-pii, at the head of a strong body of men- 
at-arms. His charges were just a spear's length. Upon the 
indocile Welsh these pastoral lessons were quite thrown away. 
They flew to arms, defeated the bishop in a pitched battle, 
and killed one of his brothers. He himself had to fly for 
his life. On Bishop Herve's return to England, Henry re- 
ceived him with reverence and admiration, as if he had been 
another St. Augustine ; and the reigning pope, Pascal, in an 
autograph letter to the king, " recommended more especially 
to his favour the man of religion, who had thus become the 
victim to the persecution and ferocity of barbarians." In 
reward for his travail and pains, Herve was translated to the 
bishopric of Ely. 

The deep interest which the Welsh nation felt in the 
memorable struggle between Archbishop Becket and Henry H. 
has been noticed in a former series. How changed are we 
from our forefathers in our sentiments towards this inflexi- 
ble prelate ! By his contemporaries he was looked upon as 
the man of the people; the champion of right against the 
tyrant and the oppressor ; the martyr blessed indeed by the 
untutored lips of the poor, the weak, and the defenceless. 
" By the inferior ranks, whether clergy or laity, he was loved, 

* Thierry's Norman Conquest, p. 155. Whittaker's edition. 

f Ibid. 
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he was pitied. Silent yet fervent prayers were offered up 
for his success in whatever he should undertake. One of 
the men who most courageously exposed themselves to per- 
secution to follow him, was a Welshman named Cuelin."* 
A royal decree to prevent the exiled archbishop from keep- 
ing up a correspondence with his friends in England is 
pointed against Welshmen, as if they had been Becket*8 
chief and most trusted agents. *' If any Welshman, either 
clerk or lay, shall enter England, unless he have letters of 
passage from the king, he is to be seized and kept in prison ; 
and all the Welsh shall be expelled from the schools of Eng- 
land." The Welsh hoped much from Becket. His cruel 
murder cut off their just expectations. His great and noble 
thoughts perished with him. " To receive the sacraments of 
the church from the hands of a stranger and a foe, was an 
intolerable annoyance to the Welsh, and formed the most 
cruel of the tyrannical grievances inflicted on them by the 
conquest/' Had Becket lived, that courageous man, who 
turned from political expediency to right and justice, in re- 
turn for Welsh sympathy and support, might have realised 
the object of this nation's dearest wish, " the re-establishment 
of priests," and, I may add, bishops, " bom in Wales and 
speaking the language of the country." 

From the life and writings of Giraldus Cambrensis we 
may get a good insight into the condition and tone of the 
church of Wales. In my first series a short chapter is given 
to the principal events in the history of this strenuous as- 
sertor of the ecclesiastical independence of Cambria. Going 
as little as possible over the same ground, we will recur to 
th(B sayings and doings of the bishop-elect of St. David's. 
Giraldus de Barri, born at Manorbeer Castle, Pembrokeshire 
— (the castle may be seen still, a fine ruin) — of a Norman 
father and Welsh mother, was brought up at St. David's, 
under the care and direction of his uncle, David Fitzgerald, 
bishop of that see. The pupil had the best education which 
Wales could give, and here was laid the foundation of that 
learning and scholarship in which he is allowed to have ex- 
celled. But he was not taught, or made very little progress 
in the Welsh language, his mother's native tongue. When he 

* Thierry, p. 179. 
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attended the intrusive archbishop of Canterbury preach- 
ing a crusade through Wales, Giraldus could discourse elo- 
quently to the gaping crowd in Latin and French ; but he 
did not, and so I suppose that he could not, speak a word of 
Welsh. *< At the conclusion of the sermon, near the bridge of 
Aberteivi, or Cardigan, where Prince Rhys and a numerous 
concourse of people attended, a person by the name of John 
Spang thus addressed the prince : — < You ought, indeed, to 
entertain a high opinion of this archdeacon, your son-in- 
law (nephew ?), for he hath this day enlisted a hundred men 
or more in the holy cause ; and if he had spoken to the 
people in the Welsh language, I doubt if even one out of the 
whole number of your attendants had remained unenlisted/ "* 
The interpreter to the mission was Alexander, archdeacon of 
Bangor. 

So soon as Giraldus was in full orders — he was about 
twenty-six years old — he received preferment in England and 
Wales, a canonry at Hereford and the rectory of Chesterton, 
Oxfordshire. Coming home to see his friends in Pembroke- 
shire, and being of a very inquisitive turn, in exploring the 
districts of Pembroke and Cardigan he made a distressing 
discovery, that the Welsh paid no tithes in wool or cheese. 
Persuaded that no one was more fitted than himself to recall his 
erring countrymen to a sense of duty on this and other short- 
comings, Giraldus went to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
represented the urgency of the matter, and was appointed 
legate in Wales for the correction of abuses. The new legate 
entered on his functions with spirit and resolution ; whatever 
Giraldus took in hand, he did it with all his heart. The Welsh, 
when the claim was properly explained to them, willingly 
paid up their arrears. The men of Rhos and the Flemings, 
who were, and are, quite distinct from the Welsh, and would 
not be thought to belong to them for the world, would pay 
nothing. Their refusal shocked the Welsh, who, like good 
churchmen as they were, went to the farms of the recusants, 
and carried off by force the tithe-sheep, just as it is custo- 
mary nowadays to distrain on the goods and chattels of 
those who have an unconquerable antipathy to ecclesiastical 
assessments. William Karquit, governor of the province of 

* Hoare's GiraldoSy voL i. p. 2zv. 
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Pembroke, set the legate at defiance, and dared him to carry 
his threat of excommanication into effect. However, when 
the bells rang out with portentous and deafening sounds, as 
they did on those solemn occasions, William Karquit, with 
all his pride of office, found to his experience that the legate 
was a mair of his word.* The tithe question adjusted, which 
did not bear very hard on the Welsh laity, since they paid so 
soon as they were asked, and that, I think, is as much as can 
be expected of any body ; the next great grievance makes, 
apparently, a stronger case against the Webh clergy, their 
systematic concubinage, the severe terms by which Church 
canons stigmatised the marriage of the clergy. 

The celibacy of the priesthood, unknown to the Levitical 
institutions, and certainly not enforced in the primitive 
church, was at no period recognised as a rule of universal 
obligation. In the Greek, the Armenian, and other churches 
of the East, priests have been and are allowed to marry. 
In portions of the Western or Roman church, the canons that 
exacted celibacy met with a uniform and resolute resistance. 
The following extract from a letter of Pope Pascal II. to 
Archbishop Anselm, will give an idea of the feeling in the 
English church on this subject so late as 1 100 a.d. : — << We 
believe that your brotherhood is not ignorant what has been 
determined in the Roman chuich concerning the sons of 
presbyters. But whereas in the kingdom of England their 
number is so great that almost the greater and better part of 
the clergy belong to this class, we commit a dispensing power 
to your care." f About the middle of the twelfth century a 
Welsh priest, Madoc Hen Gwylt, put the arguments in de- 
fence of the marriage of the clergy into Latin rhyme. I 
pick out for the reader two or three stanzas : — 

'* Gignere nos praecipit vetus testamentum, 
Ubi novum prohibet nusquam est inventum, 
Pnesul qui contrarium donat documentum 
Nullum necessarium his dat argumentum. 
Zacharias habuit prolem et uxorem, 
Per virum quern genuit adeptus honorem, 
BaptizaYitenim nostrum Salvatorem, 



* Hoare's Giraldus, vol. 1. p. ziv. 
+ Hart's Ecclesiastical Becords, p. 141. Edition, 1846. 
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Pereat qui teneat noynm htrnc errorem ! 

Paulus cselos rapitur in superiores, 

XJbi multas didicit res secretiores, 

Ad DOS tandem rediens, instmensque mores, 

Snas (inqnit) habeat qnilibet nxores."* 

'' The only reward the poet modestly asks is a Paternoster to 
be said for him by every married clergyman and his lady/' 
However, except when a stern woman-hater like Giraldus 
made a clean sweep with his new broom, the Welsh clergy 
had not much to complain about on this score in the shape of 
a practical grievance. Their bishops, for a consideration, 
did what I think the popes for weighter considerations, apart 
from filthy lucre, should have done themselves — ^granted dis- 
pensations to such priests as were desirous of exercising the 
time immemorial — in the British church — ^liberty of marriage. 
In the fifteenth century a curious petition was addressed by 
certain rectors and priests of the diocese of St. David's to 
their then bishop, Delabere, beseeching him that he would be 
pleased to compeL their wives — (concubines, in ecclesiastical 
language) — to quit them for good and all ; to whom the bishop 
made answer : " I do not feel disposed to grant your request ; 
for if I were to do so, I should lose four hundred marks a-year, 
which I receive in my diocese for priests' wives. I get one 
noble or more from every priest for license to marry."t The 
phase in domestic life which could induce husbands to lay 
their heads together to get rid of their wives is too alarming 
to contemplate. The ladies, it is clear, were masters and 
mistresses too, and bishop Delabere stood their friend. The 
next preferment which Giraldus had in Wales was the arch- 
deaconry of Brecon, out of which a hoary sinner as some 
would say, a respectable old married clergyman as others 
would describe him, had been summarily ejected, with the 
reservation, at the particular request of his successor, *' of a 
small pension to keep him quiet." 

The grand occasion on which Giraldus signalised himself 
as archdeacon, was the recovery of the greatest part of Radnor- 
shire and two parishes in Montgomeryshire, which, by lapse and 
neglect, had come to be included in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
to their rightful spiritual lord, the bishop of St. David's. ThB 

* Camb. Mag. vol, iv. p. 50. 

f Jones's Breconshire, vol. i. p. 216 (note). 
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details of this brilliant exploit will be found in my first series. 
Giraldus had not been archdeacon of Brecon very long when 
he was invited or volunteered to attend Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who came, as he gave out, for the sole pur- 
pose of exciting, by his presence and pleadings, devout 
Welshmen to join the crusade to tbe Holy Land. Archbishop 
Baldwin was sincere in the cause ; he took the cross himself, 
went over sea, and died at Tyre. Still it is asserted and ad- 
mitted, that he had another motive in coming into Wales, 
whither no Arc))bishop of Canterbury had ever come before, 
which was, to decide the question of his metropolitan preten- 
sions by the actual exercise of the powers appertaining to the 
office. " He sang in every cathedral church of Wales a mass 
in ponHfiealibus, and that was never seen before that time.*'* 
Baldwin, the son of a poor man at Exeter, had, from very 
humble beginnings, risen by his merits to the highest station 
in the church, and was personally a meek, unassuming man, 
who hardly sustained the dignity of his ofHce with sufficient 
vigour and resolution. The higher he mounted on the ladder 
of preferment, the more humble and diffident he appeared. 
The reigning pope, Giraldus rather ill-naturedly reports, ad- 
dressed to him a letter with this superscription : — ** Urban, 
servant of the servants of God, to the most fervent monk, to 
the warm abbot, to the lukewarm bishop, to the remiss arch- 
bishop, health, &c." f The English court, from political rather 
than religious motives, meditating an invasion of the rights 
of the Welsh church, could not have selected a person better 
fitted by his mild, engaging, afiable manners, to disarm oppo- 
sition, and carry such a work through successfully. This 
Anglican aggression, cleverly devised as it was, excited dis- 
content, not loud but deep, which found a tongue in the 
memorable struggle for the metropolitan authority of St. 
David's, of which Giraldus was the hero. We shall come 
to that presently. 

Giraldus, under the title of ** An Itinerary," wrote an ac- 
count of the Canterbury mission. The preaching of the 
cross was listened to with the greatest respect and reverence, 
and often with enthusiasm. At Hay, Giraldus, an eye-wit- 
ness, relates : *' We observed some among the multitude who 

* Hoare's Giraldus, toL ii..p. 209. f Ibid. p. 206. 
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were to be signed with the cross, leaving their garments in 
the hands of their friends or wives, who endeavoured to keep 
them back, fly for refiige to the archbishop in the castle.'' 
At Usk, <' Many of the most notorious murderers, thieves, 
and robbers of the neighbourhood, were converted, to the 
astonishment of the spectators." An old woman of Haver- 
ford, who had been stone-blind for three years, sent her son 
to hear the archbishop preach, and chained him to bring 
back were it only a thread of his garment. The youth 
could not get near enough to the preacher to execute his 
commission, which, if the devotion of many took the same 
turn, must have proved seriously detrimental to the archi- 
episcopal habiliments ; but after the sermon was over, and 
the people gone away, '*he carried to his mother a piece 
of the earth on which the archbishop had stood. The 
mother received the gift with great joy, and, falling immedi- 
ately on her knees, applied the turf to her mouth and eyes, 
and thus, through the merits of the holy man, and her own 
faith and devotion, recovered the blessing of sight/'* 

At Aberteivi, one who took the cross was '< an only son, 
the sole comfort of his mother, far advanced in years, who, 
steadfastly gazing on him as if inspired by the Deity, uttered 
these words : < Oh, most beloved Lord Jesus Christ ! I return 
thee hearty thanks for having conferred on me the blessing 
of bringing forth a son whom thou mayest think worthy of 
thy service/ " f The good archbishop, less by words, which 
needed an interpreter, than by actions, which needed none, 
ingratiated himself with the people. On the journey from Car- 
marthen to the monastery of Alba Domus (Whitland), " the 
archbishop was informed of the murder of a young Welsh- 
man, who was devoutly hastening to meet him, when, turning 
out of the road, he ordered the corpse to be covered with the 
cloak of his almoner, and, with a pious supplication, com- 
mended the soul of the murdered youth to heaven/' Also, "at 
Aberteivi, near the head of the bridge, where the sermons were 
delivered, the people immediately marked out the site for a 
chapel, as a memorial of so great an event, intending that the 
altar should be placed on the spot where the archbisbqp 
stood while addressing the multitude." j: 

* Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. 188. f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 38. 

{ Ibid. voL ii. p. 39. 
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At Llanpadarn Vawr, the seat of an extinct bUhopriCy 
Giraldus found a state of things which vexed his righteous 
spirit. That church had (and it was not the only one, by a 
great many) a lay-abbot. These functionaries had been 
chosen, in the first instance, by the clergy themselves, as their 
advocates to protect their rights; but in process of time, 
these encroaching laymen '< had appropriated to their own 
use the possession of all the lands, leaving to the clergy the 
altars, with the tithes and oblations, and assigning even these 
to their sons and relations in the church." Having a more 
respectable origin, the lay-abbots of Giraldus's time pretty 
much resemble the lay-impropriators of our own time. 
Giraldus gives us an extraordinary account of a feast held in 
August at the church of St. Almedha, near Brecon. '< You 
may see men or girls, now in the church, now in the church- 
yard, now in the dance which is led round the churchyard with 
a song, on a sudden falling down on the ground as in a trance, 
then jumping up as in a frenzy, and representing with their 
hands and feet before the people whatever work they may 
unlawfully have done on feast-days. You may see one man put 
his hand to the plough ; another, as it were, goad on the oxen 
with the usual rude song" (the Welsh ploughboys sing it 
still) ; '* one man imitating a shoemaker, another a tanner ; 
now you may see a girl with a distafi*, drawing out the thread 
and winding it again on the spindle ; another walking and 
arranging the thread for the web ; another, as it were, throw- 
ing the shuttle, and seeming to weave. On being brought into 
the church, and led up to the altar with their oblations, you 
will be astonished to see them suddenly awakened and 
coming to themselves."* Giraldus complains, not without 
reason, that the sons, after the decease of their fathers, suc- 
ceeded to the ecclesiastical benefices, not by election, but by 
hereditary right, '' possessing and polluting the sanctuary of 
God." He says that '< the churches had almost as many 
parsons and parties as there were principal men in the 
parishes." These disputes, with which the law of gavel-kind, 
requiring an equal distribution of property in a family, had a 
good deal to do, were a sad drawback to the welfare and use- 
fulness of the Welsh church. Nor did it admit of remedv, 

* Hotre'i Gindkhn, vd. i p. S6.| 
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since, if a bishop ventured to recommend a qualified person, 
it was as much as the lives of the institutor and instituted 
were worth to be seen in the parish. Still the tone of the 
popular mind was simple and devout; and the impression 
made upon the reader by the passages from the " Itinerary/' 
copied at the end of my first series, is certainly favourable to 
the national church, notwithstanding all the difficulties and 
discouragements against which she had to contend from within 
and from without. 

Giraldus intersperses his narrative with many wonderful 
stories. But as he ingeniously confesses that he did not 
quite believe them himself, we are free to regard their credi- 
bility as an open question. The taste of the age required 
this high seasoning ; the book would not have been considered 
readable without it. From a mass I select one, certainly in- 
tended to point a moral ; and a very stinging one, too. We 
may fancy that we hear the archdeacon telling it, with 
solemn emphasis and a stern knitting of his shaggy eyebrows. 
^< In the north of England, beyond the Humber, and in the 
church of Hovedene, the concubine of the rector incautiously 
sat down on the tomb of St. Osana, sister of King Osred, 
which projected like a wooden seat. On wishing to retire, 
she could not be removed until the people came to her assist- 
ance. Her clothes were rent, her body was laid bare, and 
severely afflicted with many strokes of discipline, even till the 
blood flowed. Nor did she regain her liberty until, by many 
tears and sincere repentance, she had shown evident signs of 
compunction."* 

The most interesting aspect under which the mediaeval 
Welsh church can be viewed is the hard- fought struggle of 
the chapter of St. David's against the encroachments of the 
English metropolitan of Canterbury, supported by all the 
authority and influence of the crown, wielded by that able 
and unscrupulous monarch. King Henry II. The canons of 
St. David were active and resolute, as though they had 
counted the cost. The first show of resistance was made 
before Archbishop Baldwin came into Wales, on the death of 
David Fitzgerald, the uncle of Giraldus. On that occasion, 
without waiting or asking for the king's permission, the 

* Hoare's Giraldus, vol. L p. 29. 
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chapter assembled, and elected a successor in the person of 
Giraldus, who, being then on his preferment, declined the 
honour on the ungracious plea of infoimality. The chapter 
would not hear of objections, declared their election valid, 
and stuck to it in the face of the threat — and from the lips of 
Henry II. it was no idle threat— -of the sequestration of their 
lands and revenues. The matter was long debated in Eng- 
land ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, Richard, approved of 
Giraldus, but, compliant as he was in many respects, Giraldus, 
unfortunately, had a conscience, and Henry had had enough 
and to spare of conscientious bishops. One Becket had been 
the plague of his life; he would not have another. The 
king, being inflexible, tired the canons out. Abandoned as 
they were by their nominee, all parties came to an agreement* 
and by common consent Peter de Leia, monk of Clugny, and 
prior of Wenlock, Shropshire, slipt into the vacancy.* The 
next important occasion on which the chapter of St. David's 
exhibited an independent spirit, and asserted the rights of 
their see, was the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Wales. A deputation from their body waited upon Rhys, 
prince of South Wales, and used every argument to dissuade 
him from permitting the archbishop to come into Wales, 
" and particularly to the metropolitan see of St. David's, a 
thing hitherto unheard of; at the same time asserting, that if 
he should continue his intended journey, the church would 
in ftiture experience great prejudice, and with difficulty would 
recover its ancient dignity and honour." f* Prince Rhys, 
taking a layman's view of the question, thought the imputa- 
tion of rudeness and inhospitality worse than that of laxity in 
church principle; so he dismissed the deputation with a 
courteous acknowledgment, and gave the English prelate a 
hearty welcome. While the honest canons stood aloof, Peter 
de Leia, bishop of St. David's, the king's man, obsequiously 
followed in the train of the intruder, as his humble vassal 
and suffragan. On the death of Peter de Leia, the chapter 
of St. David's did not, as in the former instance, proceed at 
once to an election. To avoid technical difficulties, they con- 
tented themselves with nominating four persons whom they 
considered eligible, leaving to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

* Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. zix. f Ibid. p. 3. 
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Hubert, the privil^e of selection. This moderate and con- 
ciliatory course did not answer in this case, which I am sorry for. 
The archbishop struck out the name of Giraldus, which stood 
first on the list, rejected two more Welshmen, and claimed to 
fill up the vacant names himself. The chapter indignantly 
refused to accept his nominations. There was another col- 
lision, and further appeals ; first to King Henry, and then to 
his son and successor, King Richard I. In the meanwhile 
Giraldus went abroad, and remained absent from his native 
country several years ; on his return he was received with 
the greatest joy, both by clergy and people. The chapter of 
St. David's, in full convocation, elected Giraldus bishop, 
without troubling king or archbishop more on the subject; 
and begged him to go to Rome to assert the rights of the 
metropolitan see of St. David's, and procure the ratification 
of his own election. Presently a mandamus arrived from 
England to the chapter to appear in England and elect 
Geoffrey, prior of Llanthony, to the see, the election of 
Giraldus being ignored. The chapter replied by a prohibition 
to the bishops of London and Rochester, commissioners for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to proceed further in the 
matter, and another to the prior of Llanthony to the same 
purport.* Roger de Hoveden, an English monkish historian, 
will tell us what was done at Rome. Roger, by the way, 
quite goes with the chapter of St. David's. " All the bishops," 
he says, ** of the church of St. David's — that is to say, nine- 
teen bishops, from the departure of St. Samson until the time 
of Henry I., king of England— -enjoyed the whole of the 
archiepiscopal dignity, except the pall, and had seven suffra- 
gans, namely, Llandaff, St. Paternus in Cardigan (Llanba- 
darn), Bangor, and St. Asaph ; while in Wales, beyond the 
Severn, which had been lately taken possession of by the 
English, there were the bishoprics of Chester, Hereford, and 
Worcester."t Giraldus, it is said, though unconsecrated, 
assumed the metropolitan functions, and sent to his seven 
suffragans, commanding them to pay him canonical obedience. 
The judgment of Pope Innocent, given after four years' de- 
lay and expense, was, that Hubert archbishop of Canterbury 
should *< so give consecration to the said Giraldus, the bishop- 

* Hoare's Giraldus, voL i. p. zxziv. 
f Roger de Hoveden, vol. ii. p. 470. Bohn's edition. 
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elect of St. David's, as not to exact from him the unlawful 
oath which his predecessors had been in the habit of extorting 
from the bishop of St. David*s ; namely, as to not asserting 
their metropolitan rights against the church of Canterbury, but 
solely canonical obedience according to the usual form."* 

This qualified decision was adverse to the claims of St. 
David's in the person of its bishop-elect, but seems, and per- 
haps was meant, to leave the question open, so that the chap- 
ter might come to the pope's court again if they liked ; which 
it appears that they never did. The name of Giraldus is 
found in Bishop Godwin's Catalogue, and in all the lists of 
the bishops of St. David's. A rare tribute to right against 
might. The pope, in his decree, had commanded the bishops 
of Lincoln, Durham, and Ely, << if the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should delay to consecrate Giraldus, so often named, 
that they, supported therein by the apostolic authority, should 
not delay to consecrate him themselves." But the canons of 
St. David's had been summoned up to London, where all the 
machinery of state-craft was employed to make them give in. 
If, after a long resistance, with none to second or back them, 
cajoled by promises or intimidated by threats (John was then 
king of England), the canons yielded at last, their weakness 
and inconsistency had much to palliate, if not to excuse it. 
Few chapters before the Reformation, and none since, have 
shown courage and resolution at all to be compared with the 
spirited conduct of the canons of St. David's of the twelfth 
century. 

Fo|r nearly a century, till 1282, we hear little about the 
Welsh Church ; but what little we do hear is creditable to 
her rulers.t A Welshman, Jorwerth, or Edward, was con- 
secrated (1215) bishop of St. David's. " He took great pains 
in concluding a peace between the Flemings of his diocese 
and Llywelyn, prince of Wales, in 1219." In the time of 
Bishop Jorwerth, 1220, the new tower of the cathedral fell 
down. To Jorwerth succeeded Anselm, at whose death the 
bishopric continued vacant for several years. In this inter- 
val the episcopal revenues did not improve ; there were no 
accumulations but of dilapidations, which an earthquake, 
which threw down great part of the church, fearfully swelled. 

* Roger de Hoveden, vol. ii. p. 472. 
t Bi^op Godwin's Catalogue, p. 509. 
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The effects of the shock may still be traced ''in the insecure 
and bulging condition of so great a part of the church, espe-- 
cially of the north side of the nave,'' observe Messrs. Jones 
and Freeman, in their valuable '' History of St. David's," now 
in course of publication. The bishopric went a^b^ging; 
no one would take it, till the news of the destitution of St. 
David's travelling through England came to the ears of 
Thomas, a very learned Welshman, who held the archdea- 
conry of Lincoln. '< He, forsaking other good prefermentSy 
accepted of this bishopric, being a miserable poor thing at that 
time." At the time Edward I. made himself master of Wales, 
Thomas Becke was bishop of St. David's, of whose ability 
and judgment the king thought highly, and employed Bishop 
Becke, with others, in drawing up and settling the famous 
Statutes of Rhuddlan. Thomas Becke has honourable men- 
tion '< as a great benefactor to his see." He seems to have 
been a greater friend to St. David's in intention than in 
actual performance, for death overtook him before he had 
completed his benevolent projects; one of which was the 
founding a collegiate church in his diocese. The spot on 
which the good bishop first fixed was Llangadoc, Car- 
marthenshire ; but he afterwards changed his mind, and 
(why we cannot tell) transferred to his college of Abergwili ; 
the full complement of members, as they stood at the bishop's 
death, was twenty- two prebendaries, four priests, four choris- 
ters, and two clerks to the honour of St. Maurice.* Of 
the diocese of Llandaff there is still less to be said. The 
only man of mark appears to have been '' Henry, prior of 
Abergavenny, consecrated 1199." He attended the corona- 
tion of King John. '' It seemeth that until his time the 
bishopric and chapter was one body, and their possessions 
not severed. He laid out portions for fourteen prebends, 
took unto himself and his successors what they now have, 
or heretofore have enjoyed, and left the rest unto the chapter. 
He died 1218."f Robert of Shrewsbury, bishop of*Bangor, 
in the year 1210 was taken prisoner in his cathedral church 
by King John, as he was celebrating high mass at the altar. 
The offence was, not coming to the king so soon as he was 
sent for. He had to pay two hundred hawks for his liberty 

* Reel's South Wales, p. 338. f Godwin, p. 530. 
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Cadwgan, abbot of Llandefid, (?) " a man of great learning, 
was consecrated 1215. In 1236 he was released of his 
episcopal charge by Pope Gregory IX., and became a monk 
in the abbey of Dor. He writ certain homilies, which he 
entitled Speculum Christianarum" Bishop Cadwgan was a 
Welshman, and no mistake. *< Richard, consecrated 1250, 
did excommunicate David ap Llywelyn, prince of Wales, 
for that, contrary to his oath, he took prisoner his brother 
Groffydd, who was content, upon the bishop's word, to go to 
his brother. This bishop, the year uncertain (saith Matthew 
Paris), came to the abbey of St. Alban's, that the bosom of 
mercy might be opened unto his poverty, and he abiding 
there until his bishopric, wasted and spoiled with con- 
tinual wars, should recover some better state, might, together 
with his chaplains, there breathe and refresh themselves from 
those calamities wherewith they had been so long afflicted/' 
Reyner,* bishop of St. Asaph 1188-1220, gave half the 
tithes of Wrexham to the abbey of Llanegwestl or Valle 
Crucis. His successor, Bishop Abraham, gave the other half 
of the tithes of Wrexham to the same monastery of Valie 
Crucis, which accounts for Wrexham being a vicarage, with, 
I presume, a lay-abbot — I beg his pardon — a lay-impropriator. 
Howel ap Ednevet, a friar, consecrated 1235, also alienated 
the revenues of his church to nunneries and monasteries. 
One good thing he did, which was to create a repair-fund for 
the fabric of his cathedral out of the rectory of Llanasaph. 
Einion, who came next, is said to have made up a quarrel 
between Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and his confidential agent, 
Richard bishop of Bangor. He followed in the wake of his 
predecessors, erecting convents at the expense of his see. 
Einion II., commonly called the Black Friar of Nanny, a 
Dominican, was consecrated at the church of St. Mary 
Overies, London, in 1268. He seems to have made it his 
business to recover the revenues which his predecessors had 
lavished away. He had a long suit, which he carried to 
Rome, with the Abbot of Blanch Monastery, about the 
placing a vicar there. The abbot was not so fond of law as 
the bishop, and made very liberal concessions to get quit of 

* Godwin, p. 546. 
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the matter. Einion next put the Abbot of Valle Crucis into 
the pope's chancery, and recovered the patronage of the 
vicarages of Llangollen, Wrexham, Ruabon, Chirke, Llan- 
sanffraid, and Llandegla. The indefatigable litigant next 
took a turn with the Bishop of Hereford, as to the 
jurisdiction of Horder; but here he was nonsuited. This 
Einion it was who wished the see transferred from St. Asaph 
to Rhuddlan, as a safer and better place for it. King 
Edward I. encouraged the project, and offered the site for a 
new cathedral ; but Archbishop Peckham knocked the whole 
scheme on the head. Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
came into Wales, the first time about 1282, to try and make 
up the differences between King Edward and Lly welyn, prince 
of Wales. What he said, and what he did, will be found in 
the second series of these Sketches. Separating the diplo- 
matist from the divine, we will follow the steps of the latter. 
In 1284 Archbishop Peckham revisited Wales, ** with a view 
of conciliating the minds of the Welsh clergy, by redressing 
their grievances, and by repairing the churches which had 
been damaged in the late disorder of the times."* In the 
visitation which the primate made, what he saw, and what he 
heard, did not impress him most favourably. I think that, 
in forming his judgment, he did not take sufficiently into 
consideration the depression and disorganisation, the fruit of 
years' continually recurring and desolating warfare, during 
which the chief shepherds, as if they felt themselves hire- 
lings and not the true shepherds, had not unfrequently 
abandoned their flocks and fled. The bishop, in the 
ecclesiastical system of old, was the centre of action as of 
unity. His seat vacant, his administrative and controlling 
power withdrawn, everything, as a matter of course, went 
to rack and ruin. Good and holy Archbishop Peckham, a 
strict disciplinarian, as English clergy and laymen knew to 
their cost, a stickler for clerical propriety in the least things 
as much as in the greatest, accustomed to the beautiful 
order and harmony of the august and venerable cathedral of 
his see, scarcely made allowance enough for the mountain 
Latin which shocked and grated on his pwr, and mistook for 
carelessness and irreverence the rustic manners of a poorly- 

* Warrington's History of Wales, book iz. 
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clad and simple-hearted race of priests, within many of 
whose hearts glowed a devotion to their God and Saviour 
as fervent as breathed beneath the jewelled mitre and gor- 
geous vestments of the archbishop himself. In a pastoral 
epistle which Peckham addressed to Einion, bishop of St. 
Asaph, in 1284, he writes : " We decree that for the future 
the clergy of your diocese, both in dress, vestments, and 
manners, shall conform to the customs of all the other clergy 
in the world ; so that there be no longer any shameful waste 
of time in drinking-bouts ; no long hair, small tonsure, or 
ignorance of the learned language ; and let them not have 
their heads, legs, or feet, uncovered. And because it hath 
been of old notorious that your clergy have enormously, and 
beyond measure, been polluted with the vice of incontinence, 
we strictly charge you, by virtue of your obedience, that 
you hereafter punish all beneficed clerks who are guilty of 
incontinency according to the statutes of the lords Otho and 
Othobon, legates of the apostolic see. And whereas your 
people stand beyond measure in need of salutary instruc- 
tion, and * as with the people, so it is with the priest ;* for we 
never remember to have seen such illiterate priests and clerks 
anywhere. We have heard with great sorrow of heart that 
the friars, preachers, and Franciscans, who are almost the 
only persons in these parts that understand the true doctrine, 
are not invited, or even received, by. rectors and priests, 
when they go about preaching the Word of God."* Arch- 
bishop Peckham was a Franciscan. As to " the drinking- 
bouts," the abstemious prelate might have unconsciously 
exaggerated the overflowings of Welsh hospitality and the 
hirlas cup. With respect to the allegation of incontinency, 
all that can or need be said is that marriage was a virtue by 
the voice of nature and the laws of God before ecclesiastical 
canons changed its name and made of it a vice. 

The assertion that no one in Wales knew the true doc- 
trine but the Franciscans only, admits of an easy refutation. 
The Welsh, I may allow, did not much think, and speak, and 
write on religious subjects in Latin ; but there are extant in 
their native language several, and but for the destruction of 
libraries there would be many more, beautiful compositions 

* Hart's Ecclesiastical Records, p. 105. 
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beloDging to this period, in prose and verse, which breathe a 
spirit of simple and natural piety, utterly irrecondleable with 
^e gross ignorance which Archbishop Peckham in his pas- 
toral imputes to the clergy and people of Wales. Kynddelw, 
a bard who flourished between 1194 and 1240, was on very 
bad terms with the monks of his day, yet had some notion 
of religion for all that 

To God. 

One God prosperous and righteous— a sovereign, 

Who rules without fear ; 

One Son of Mary, a dauntless being. 

One eternal and merciful Deity, 

One King Ruler of heaven and earth. 

Before weakness, the condition of happy age, overtakes me, 

I will be God's servant * * * 

I will devote my tongue to wise conversation, 

And to unlimited and unceasing praise ; 

I will praise God, the impartial in judgment ; 

The joy of the heavenly angels will enliven me, 

In thy blessed state, and thy blessed habitation.'^ 

Llywarch ap Llywelyn, living about the same period, 
commences an eulogistic ode to Llywelyn the Great thus : — 

** May Christ, the Creator and Governor of the hosts of heaven and earth, 

Defend me from all disasters ; 
May I through his assistance be prudent and discreet. 

Ere I come to my narrow habitation. 
Christ, the Son of Gk}d, will give me the gift of song 

To extol my prince." f 

The classical pen of Archbishop Peckham, had he sat 
down to indite a poem, would have invoked the Muse ; the 
unlettered Welshman appeals to his Saviour. 

Llygad Gwr, a.d. 1270, begins anode to Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd : — 



II 



I address myself to God, the source of joy, 

The fountun of all good gifts, of transcendant mijesty. 

Let the song proceed to pay its tribute of praise 

To extol my hero/' % 

* Stephens's Literature of the Kymry, p. 130. f Ibid. p. 138. 

{ Ibid. p. 362. 
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Hywel Voel, about 1274, remoDstrating against the im- 
prisoDment of Owen by his brother, Lly welyn ap Gnifiydd :— 

" Since God suffered his Son to be placed on the cron, 
Since the mysterious One went to the grave ; 
And as thou beUerest that the Lord of Hosts rose again. 
And fully redeemed the worid by His fire wounds, 
Why wilt thou not forgive thy brother ?" * 

Gruffydd Goch, who flourished from 1260 to 1800, fall- 
ing within the period of Archbishop Peckham's visitation, 
thus piously expresses himself in one of his odes : — 

'' Alas ! thou King who rulest above, 
The generous Father who lightens eye and hand ! 
That the sinner will not believe he has been saved 
From going to a pit, to remain afar ; 
Nor that Christ was pained and broken-hearted ; 
Nor that he went to the cross for him. 
Alas ! that he knows not well the slaying of the Lord, 
And that he was left in mockery. 
If man would but set his mind to consider 
The pain He suffered, 
When his flesh was pierced by nails, 
He would not commit sin, nor desire it. 
Even if there were not a day when God shall come 
And pass judgment upon us.'' f 

In another poem the same bard prays : — 

'* The protection of Father and Son freely give to my heart. 
The protection of the Holy Ghost, in memory of the passion. 
The protecticb of Jesus loving the crown of mercy. 
Lover of discipline and disciples. 
The protection of the Cross of beneficial attributes, 
Which thou, God, tookest for the sake of thy men. 
Lest they should fall into the infernal pit. 
And among its infidel inhabitants. 
The protection of Mercy between me and my enemies. 
The protection of Maria, and Mary, and her maids. 
And the protection of the great Archangels, 
Lord of heaven and earth that we may prosper." % 

The same writer, in another poem : — 

'' Seven deadly sins are the sins of the people. 
They are enumerated in the Bible. 
For the seven deadly sins, — ^not fictitious sins, 

* Stephens, p. 381. f Ibid. p. 401. % Ibid. p. 402. 
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The seven prayers of the Pater are the best remedy ; 
Seven blessed verses before the pain of the cross 

Christ sang with his lips. 
Let the five ages of the world consider that these verses pardon." 

Not any of the bards whom I have cited were, so far as I 
know, Franciscans. All authors — your humble servant not 
excepted — desire their books to be read and liked. In order 
to be liked, books in prose or verse must reflect the spirit of 
their age. Now, it is not likely that the bards of the thirteenth 
century would have so invariably given a religious colouring 
to their compositions, had not the prevalent tone of the people 
for whom they wrote, and to whom their poems were to be 
recited, been devout and Christian -like. 

There was kept in the cathedral of St. Asaph an ancient 
Welsh version of the four Gospels, called Eueggulthen, which 
the canons used to carry about as a relic. Archbishop 
Peckham gave to the procession of this famous relic his sup- 
port and encouragement in the following circular : — " To all, 
clergymen as well as laymen, in the dioceses of Coventry, 
Lichfield, Hereford, and the Welsh dioceses, health and 
peace everlasting in the Lord. The book or text of the Gospels 
belonging to the church of St. Asaph, commonly called 
Eueggulthen, which, as we have learnt, is held in great vene- 
ration in parts of Wales and the Marches, among all classes, 
and is, for divers reasons, sometimes honourably carried about 
the country, as a holy thing, by clergymen of the aforesaid 
church ; we have been led to recommend the text to your 
community, as well as the persons here described, who carry 
it about, beseeching you so far, by your reverence to Christ, 
who is the author of the Gospels, to allow the clergymen 
spoken of, journeying among you with the above-mentioned 
text, to rejoice in the benefit of safety and peace in their 
going, tarrying, and returning. Given under our hand, 14th 
of July, in the year of our Lord, 1284."* 

Travelling on towards the next great epoch in Welsh 
church history, the glorious but fatal war of independence, 
under the Prince, a nation's choice, Owen Glyndwr, the eye, 

* Translated in Archseol. Camb. vol. ii. p. 184. The Eueggulthen 
was at Asaph up to the time of Bishop Gk}ldwell, deprived on the accession 
of Elizahetii. It is supposed to have been carried to Rome by that 
prelate, and to be there now among the treasures of the Vatican. 
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rangiDg over the episcopal annaK discovers some remarkable 
names. Bishop Martyn, who filled the see of St. David's 
from 1293 to 1328, built the present Lady Chapel. There 
are traces of an earlier and smaller structure — probably the 
building which Thomas Becke began, and, with his peculiar 
infelicity, did not live to finish. <' It may be called an ex- 
ample of not very advanced Transition, less advanced, like so 
much other work at St. David's, than might have been ex- 
pected from its date. The Lady Chapel was the last distinct 
addition to the cathedral, and brought the ground-plan within 
a very few feet of what it is at present. Up to this time the 
building was continually extending its dimensions; subse- 
quent benefactors did little more than remodel the works of 
their predecessors. Bishop Martyn, more truly than any one 
else, may be said to have completed the existing church."* 
Henry Gower, of Glamorgan, succeeded Bishop Martin. 
Gower's splendid benefactions to his see throw all past and 
future occupants of St David's into the shade ; he fully 
merits the complimentary designation, "the Menevian Wyke- 
ham." ** The alterations in the cathedral efi^ected during his 
time, in the complete decorated style, extend nearly throughout 
the whole building, and appear to have been carried on from 
one uniform design." f The present screen is his work. 
There appears to have been an earlier screen, erected by 
Bishop Richard de Carew, portions of which Bishop Gower 
preserved in his new design. The rood-loft, also, he put up, 
under which his own altar-tomb is appropriately placed. " It 
is much mutilated. The figure is in eucharistic vestments, 
with a mitre, a pastoral staff veiled in his left hand, and the 
right hand, which is broken, raised in benediction. The 
head is on a double cushion, supported by angels; and 
there is a lion at the feet"j: It had once a brass run- 
ning round it ; the brass railing is gone, of course. 
The Latin inscription is remembered : *< Here lies Henry 
Gower, sometime Bishop of St. David's, and builder of 
the episcopal palace, who died on the 25th of April, 1347. 
To whose soul may God be propitious, by granting rest 
and light everlasting." § The palace which Bishop Gower 

* Jones and Freeman, part ii p. 156. t Ihid. p. 157. 

{ Ibid. p. 110. § Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 75. 
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erected may well find a place on his tomb. It was a palace, 
in every sense of the word, fit for a king. The great hall 
was ninety-six feet long and thirty-three feet wide. The 
kitchen, Mr. Fenton observes, " was of a very curious and 
singular, I may almost say unique, construction ; it was an 
oblong square, thirty-six feet by twenty-eight, with a low 
pillar in the centre, from which sprang four groins, forming 
circular divisions, each division gradually lessening funnelwise 
into a chimney, and including every culinary convenience on 
an immense scale."* Bishop Gower* s hospitality was ad- 
mirable. My satisfaction would have been complete had I 
not read that the advowsons or great tithes of several livings 
went towards defraying the expenses of the episcopal table, 
which gives one rather an unpleasant impression of a bishop 
feasting on the fat of the land, and hard-working priests 
starving on the scraps. Llanfey Court, the country seat of 
the Bishop of St David's, felt also Gower*s renovating hand. 
It is said that he built, too. the castle of Swansea. Bishop 
Gower was very fond of a peculiar arched parapet ; and as 
this kind of parapet is observed at the palaces of St David's 
and at Llanfey, and at Swansea castle, the three are con- 
cluded to be his workmanship. Architecture, it would appear, 
was Bishop Gower's ruling passion ; but we are glad to hear 
that ** he was a bishop, not only in his palace and on his 
throne ; the remotest corner of the fold of Christ felt the 
care of their spiritual pastor, and great and good works mark 
every stage of his prelacy." 

John Thoresby, chancellor of England, consecrated 
Id47, translated to Worcester in 1349, and thence to York 
1352, did something to be remembered by during his Hying 
visit. By a statute of his in 1348, the Chancellor of St. 
David's was enjoined to expound Holy Scripture for the 
benefit of the cathedral clergy. The south transept, called 
the Chanter's, a corruption of the Chancellor's Chapel, is 
supposed to have been a part of the church in which the 
lectures were delivered. f Bishop Thoresby was no friend 
to the mendicant friars, against whom he preached and 
wrote. His published a manual in English for the instruction 

* Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 64. 
t Jones and Freeman, part ii. p. 97. 
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of Iiis diocese, entitled, << An Exposition of the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.'* Adam Hotoo, 
or Houghton, a Pembrokeshire man, who was bishop of St 
David's from 1361 to 1889, added on a college to a chantry 
founded by John of Gaunt and Blanch of Castile his wife. 
The college was dedicated to St. Mary, and was endowed 
for a master and seven fellows, strictly bound down to observe 
the founder's statutes. The college chapel was lighted by four 
beautifully-painted windows, illustrative of events in Bishop 
Hoton's life, two of which were rather out of the common 
way — Pope Clement VI. excommunicating the bishop, and 
the bishop in return excommunicating Pope Clement VI. * 
Hoton had a talented architect in his constant employ, whom 
he called Master of his Board of Works, and to whom he 
made a grant of lands in fee, in consideration of the skill and 
services displayed in his care of the fabric of the church of 
St David's, f This liberal bishop made considerable im- 
provements at Llanfey Court, and almost rebuilt Llewhaden, 
another of the bishop's palaces, in Pembrokeshire. Bishop 
Hoton had an excellent head for business. He laid down 
rules for the management of the estates of the see, in which 
he specified what implements of husbandry and how much 
stock every bishop was to leave on each of the farms, on 
vacating the bishopric. Bishop Gower had caused another 
palace to be built in Gowerland, where he had but one 
plough-land, and no water: this Bishop Hoton had pulled 
down. After Giraldus's lugubrious description of St. David's: 
*' Situated in a most remote corner of land, upon the Irish 
ocean, the soil stony and barren, ever open to the winds and 
tempests, and continually exposed to the hostile attacks of the 
Flemings on the one side and of the Welsh on the other ;" t 
it is a marvel whence the funds could have been drawn to 
meet so costly an outlay in the cathedral and palaces. Had 
St. David's been so poor as Giraldus would have us suppose, 
the Barmecide's feast were more in keeping than that sump- 
tuous and profuse hospitality. Mr. Fenton roundly asserts 
that Giraldus ran St. David's down to frighten away compe- 
titors, and have the field to himself; and that he would not 

* Fenton, p. 69. f Ibid. p. 96. 

X Hoare's Giraldus, toI. ii. p. 1. 
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have been so anxious to get promoted to that see if he had 
not been sure that it was well worth having. This is the 
opinion formed by one Pembrokeshire man of another. I 
say nothing. The greatest part of the county of Pembroke 
belonged to the bishopric. Dewisland, within which the 
bishops of St. David's exercised the quasi-regal powers of 
lord marchers, was entirely church property. The enviable 
citizens of St. David's were spared all trouble in the manage- 
ment of their affairs : the bishops settled everything for them, 
as << the price of labour, grain, and butchers' meat, the assize 
of bread and beer, and the time and place of market."* The 
parishioners of St. David's (the parish was wide) must not 
go away to seek work in harvest-time, if work could be had 
at home at the price which the bishops chose to give. No 
victuals could be sold before the third hour of the day, nor 
on the road before that hour, on pain of forfeiting the goods 
and the purchase-money. 

Independently of the large landed estates which belonged 
to St. David's, the offerings to the shrine of the patron saint, 
which poured in continually, were a most productive source 
of revenue. The arithmetical formula to which the pope had 
set his seal, that two visits to St. David's were equal to one 
to Rome, had great weight with devout and lazy pilgrims. 
There were others, actuated by better motives, who preferred 
a native to a foreign shrine. ^' Messengers were continually 
employed to go about with relics and indulgences, not only 
over all the churches of the diocese, but those of other 
dioceses, and particularly in North Wales, to collect contri- 
butions towards the fabric of the cathedral." Mr. Fenton 
adds, that the veneration of St. David's was so deeply rooted, 
that '' in every will, so low down as the time of Charles I., 
there always occurs a bequest to the church of St. David's." 
In war, in which the bishops of St. David's, by their military 
tenure, were obliged to take a part, the burgesses of St 
David were bound, on the first day's march, to attend their 
liege lords " with the relics and shrine of St. David's, so far 
as to admit of their returning that night." The whole city 
round was covered with chapeb and sainted wells. On the 
roads that lead to St. David's, at a certain distance from the 

* Fenton, p. 110. 
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gates, crosses were erected, to mark the limits of the 
sanctuary.* That the income of St. David's was very large, 
is evident ; but it must be allowed that, so far as that impor- 
tant branch of revenue, the gifts of pilgrims, went, it was 
precarious. In war time — not a rare occurrence — or an un- 
settled state of the country, which was almost its normal 
condition till the English rule was permanently established, 
the offerings would necessarily fall off, from the danger and 
difficulty of getting to St. David's. That open-handed 
hospitality was no more than a courteous return for the 
liberality of the visitors who flocked to the shrine. A noble 
and princely munificence especially distinguished the native 
prelates. Freely they received, and freely gave. The reader 
may have observed that I have not ventured much on archi- 
tectural statements. I never yet could gain a clear notion of 
a building from reading a description in a book. It has 
alwas left on my mind a confused, and very likely Inaccurate, 
impression ; and I have said to myself, *' This must be a very 
fine structure ; I will make a point of going to see it." Should 
the reader come to the same conclusion, I think that he will 
act wisely, and, though he journey from John o* Groat's 
house, be well repaid for his trouble ; and having seen St. 
David's once, should he pay it a second visit, he will discover 
new beauties, to say nothing of the future benefits annexed 
to the pilgrimage thus duly performed, which may or may 
not be very considerable. 

* Fenton, pp. 110-112. 
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John Paschall, bishop of Llandafif — Bromefield, bishop of Llandaff — 
Thomas de Ringstead, bishop of Bangor — Bishop Spridlington of St. 
Asaph — Disastrous Conseqnences to the Welsh Church of War of 
Independence in 1400 — Cruel, wicked Legislation — Revival of 
Office of Dean at Llandafif — The Value of Cathedrals — Improving 
Bishops of St. David's — The Pope's Consideration to Lewis of 
Bangor -^Bishop Dean of Bangor — Bishop Peacock of St. Asaph — 
Bishop Redman's good deeds at St. Asaph — Bishop David ap Owen 
rebuilds Palace at St. Asaph — The Welsh Monasteries — ^The Monks 
did a great deal of good in their generation — Account of Welsh 
Houses, Conway — Ystradfflur — Lhuivaes — ^VaUe Crucis — Cwmhir 
— Clynnog Vawr — Penmon — Norman Houses — Basingwerk — ^Neath 
— Cardiff — Margam — Ewenny — Tintem — Old Religious Customs 
that survive or have till lately survived in Wales — The Plygan — 
Legend of the Fairies — Curious Usage at Aberconway on Easter 
Monday — Devotion at the Tomb of St. Colmer on Corpus Christi 
Day — The Dole Bread — Holy Water — Abhorrence of Satan and Judas 
— ^The Sin Eater — Reverence for the Dead — A Welsh Cottager's 
Funeral — Flowers planted on Graves — Death considered as the Nup- 
tials of the Young — Lord's Prayer repeated at Funerals — Doctor 
Malkin's sensible Reflections on the Religious Customs of the 
Welsh — Conclusion. 

Op the bishops of Llandaff in the fourteenth century, God- 
win notes* John Paschall, D.D., a Carmelite of Ipswich, and 
a Suffolk man, whom the pope pushed into the see, having 
set aside the free and lawful election of the chapter in favour 
of John Coventry, archdeacon of Llandaff. Bishop Godwin, 
with a little scornful depreciation, says that Paschall was '< a 
man of great learning for those times/' How Edmund Brome- 
field came to be pitchforked into the see of Llandaff, shows 
the occasional advantages arising from making one's self very 

P. 531. 
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busy and disagreeable. Bromefield was a learned monk at 
Bury, who sorely tried the patience of the worthy fathers 
of that famous abbey by what Godwin calls '< his pragmatical 
and stirring humour." So, to get rid of him, the convent 
sent him to Rome to act as their agent, having first made 
him take his corporal oath never to seek preferment in their 
house without their consent or knowledge. In process of 
time the Abbot of Bury died ; the pope would make Brome- 
field abbot in his place : consequently the oath could not be 
kept. The new abbot went home to take possession, and 
found, when he got to Bury, another abbot, chosen with the 
king's approval, one John Tyneworth. The king's abbot 
proved too strong for the pope's abbot. Doctor Bromefield 
had a cell in the Tower of London, instead of the com- 
fortable abbot's chamber at Bury. The pope. Urban VI., 
durst not give him any support for fear of alienating the 
King of England, there being at that time an anti-pope. 
However, to make up the loss to Doctor Bromefield, the 
pope nominated him to an Irish bishopric, when, just at the 
nick of time, the Bishop of Rochester was gathered to his 
fatljers : the pope and the king, glad of the opening, made 
up their difierences. The Bishop of Llandaff was translated 
to Rochester, and Edward Bromefield slipt into Llandaff. 
We do not hear any more of " his pragmatical and stirring 
humour." The mitre quieted him, as it has done many others 
before and since ; though he did not live long to enjoy it, 
being consecrated 1389 and dying 1391. Thomas de Ring- 
stead, an Oxford man, bishop of Bangor, died in the house 
of the friars-preachers at Shrewsbury, 1365 ; by his will he 
bequeathed 100/. towards the building of his cathedral 
church ; 40/. to buy copes and vestments in poor parishes 
where they were wanting ; 100/. to poor scholars. These 
were very liberal benefactions, according to the then value 
of money ; they were accompanied with this characteristic 
proviso, that '* in anywise an Englishman should be the dis- 
tributor of all the moneys." * Llywelyn ap Lly welyn, canon, 
and then bishop, of St. Asaph, having obtained license of 
King Edward I., << bequeathed much plate, books, and orna- 
ments to his church, to the canons and to his chaplains, 

* Godwm, p. 538. 
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affording also good legacies to his servants and other friends." 
He died 1818. * To Llywelyn ap Llywelyn succeeded David 
ap Blethin ; then there is a little confusion of dates and 
names, and we come to John Trevor, who died 1356. Then 
we have a Llywelyn ap M adoc, and next a string of English 
names. William de Spridlington, dean of St. Asaph, was 
consecrated 1376. He commuted into a money payment of 
ten marks annually a charge on the tenants of the lordship of 
Llanelwy to find six labourers every working-day in the year, 
to work in the quarry of the red rock ; for every default they 
were to be fined fourpence, to go to the cathedral. The 
last bishop of St. Asaph, in the fourteenth century, was John 
Trevor, whose political tergiversation, though he came right 
at last, has been already discussed in a former chapter. 

Bishop Trevor brings us to the era of Owen Glyndwr. 
War lets loose the worst passions of human nature. I never 
to my recollection have been, and hope and trust that I never 
shall be, its apologist. Still, if ever it be lawful and right to 
draw the sword from the scabbard, it is in vindication of our 
liberties and defence of our fatherland. In that long and 
strenuous conflict which poor Wales sustained for freedom's 
sake against rich England, religion was a sore sufferer. The 
beautiful houses of God throughout the land, too Webh or 
too English, as victory inclined to either side, were given to 
havoc and desolation. Llandaff cathedral. Urban 's noble 
work, in a few short hours a blackened ruin ; Bangor sharing 
the same fate; St. Asaph, the cathedral, palace, and dwellings 
of the clergy, wrapt in flames ; parish-churches without num- 
ber unroofed, dismantled, and defiled ; and, to crown all these 
miserable scenes, vindictive, atrocious laws, paralysing every 
Christian energy, and crushing every manly hope. '* These 
laws," well observes Doctor Powell, " were not ordained for 
the reformation of the Welsh, but of mere purpose to work 
their utter ruin and destruction, which doth evidently appear 
in that they were forbidden to keep their children at learning, 
or to put them to be apprentices to any occupation in any 
town or borough of the realm. Let any indifferent person, 
therefore, judge and consider whether this extremity of law, 
wherein justice itself is mere injury and cruelty, be not a cause 

* Godwin, p. 549. 
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and matter sufficient to withdraw any people from civility to 
barbarism." * The choir of Bangor cathedral was a ruin for 
upwards of ninety years, till Bishop Dean rebuilt it in 1496. 
Of St Asaph's cathedral nothing remained but the bare walb 
for seventy years, till Bishop Redman's time. And Llandaff 
cathedral — all, at least, that deserves the name — may be said 
to have been a ruin almost down to the present day. In 
1842, after — I was going to say a shameful suspension, but 
let by-gones be by-gones — a suspension of seven hundred 
years and more, from 1 120,t the important office of dean 
was restored to Llandaff cathedral. The first dean since the 
revival was Mr. Bruce Knight, who began the work of repa- 
ration, which his present excellent successor, Mr. Conybeare, 
is now carrying on in a kindred spirit. It would be too 
much to expect that a single generation could retrieve the 
waste and desolation of many generations ; but God has put 
into the hearts of the churchmen of our times so persevering 
and munificent a spirit, that we need despair of nothing. 
There are not a few in our own times who look upon cathe- 
drals as unmeaning appendages to our religious system, 
luxuries with which we can easily dispense when necessaries 
are wanting. They were not so regarded in the old Catholic 
ages, which in sonie respects, I am inclined to think, will 
bear a comparison with our own. The cathedral shed an in- 
fluence on and toned the diocese. The cathedral in ruins 
was no unapt type of the spiritual destitution around. But 
when we add to ruined cathedrals, ruined parish-churches 
and empty parsonages, — for either the livings were so poor 
and dilapidated that no one would take them, or the English 
government, in consistency with their ruthless policy, would 
not allow them to be filled up, j: — with these facts before us, 
we can.scarcely expect other than that the Church of Wales 
should present a dismal and dreary blank during the greatest 
part of the fifteenth century. 

St. David's owed to the reverence paid to its patron 
saint, or more likely to its own remote and isolated situation, 
immunity from the calamities which overwhelmed the sister 
churches. Here the work of improvement went" uninter- 
ruptedly on. Bishop TuUy, who died 1482, repaired the 

* P. 388. t Arohaeol. Camb. Jan. 1850, p. 38. 

% Cambrian Register, p. 327. 
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choir and renewed the stalls. Doctor Owen Poole, treasurer 
of the church about 1493, made all the roof of the nave of 
Irish oak, from the Irish estates of the see. * Bishop Mor- 
gan, in 1503, erected the throne in the cathedral. Bishop 
Vaughan, a Cambridge man, consecrated 1509, built Trinity- 
chapel, the chapel of St. Justinian, a chapel to his palace at 
Lewhaden, appointed the most celebrated musician, John 
Norman, organist and choir-master, and repainted the 
shields of arms of former benefactors on the rsof the chancel. 
Bishop Yaughan was the last great benefactor ,t as his next- 
but-one successor. Bishop Barlow, was the first egregious 
malefactor to his see. Lewis, bishop of Bangor in 1408, was 
involved in the attempt of the Earl of Northumberland and 
Lord Bardolph to dethrone Henry IV., and was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Bramham Moor, in which both 
these noblemen fell. Pope Innocent VII. benevolently in- 
terposed in his behalf, and, by translating him to some 
bishopric in partihus infidelium, << preferring him from the 
hall to the kitchen," as Bishop Godwin more cleverly 
than fairly expresses it, removed him at once from the king's 
sight and resentment, j: Bishop Dean, who, it has been re- 
marked, in 1496 rebuilt the choir of Bangor cathedral, and 
meditated further reparations to the palace, when translated 
to Salisbury did not forget his first love ; being yet very de- 
sirous that the work should go forward, he left unto his 
successor a mitre and a crosier of good value, on condition 
that he should finish the buildings. Bishop Dean's prefer- 
ment did not stop till it had placed him on the top of the 
ladder. He died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1502, at 
Lambeth. " His body was conveyed to Feversham by water, 
conducted with thirty-three waterman, all apparelled in black, 
a great number of tapers burning day and night in the boat, 
and from thence was carried to Canterbury. * * * He 
built the most part of Oxford House, and made the iron-work 
upon the coping of Rochester bridge."§ Reginald Peacock, of 
Laughame, Carmarthenshire, fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and chaplain to Humphrey duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
Henry VI., was consecrated bishop of St. Asaph in 1444. 
Doctor Peacock, kept in countenance by his royal patron, 

^ Fenton, p. 101. f Ibid. p. 98. 

t P. 539. § Godwin, p. 166. 
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broached opinions which, in the judgment of the church then 
being, were pronounced heretical. After the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester proceedings were taLen against the 
bishop, who recanted at Paul's Cross : this public confession 
did not save the author the mortifying ceremony of having 
his books burnt before his face. Reginald Peacock had 
translated portions of the Bible into English. No complaint 
was made against the translations ; they were not involved in 
the conflagration. The opinions retracted were chiefly these : — 
'* That it should not be of the necessity of salvation to believe 
that Christ descended into hell, or to believe the communion 
of the saints, or to believe and approve all that is affirmed and 
determined by a general council, and that the Universal 
Church may err in matters of faith.*' This recantation made. 
Doctor Peacock, deprived of his bishopric of Chichester, 
to which he had been translated in 1450, was sent to 
Thomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire, where the change of climate 
and close living preyed upon his constitution, and he did not 
survive more than a twelvemonth. His confinement was not 
of excessive rigour. " He was to have a secret closed 
chamber, having a chimney, where he might have a sight to 
some altar to hear mass ; he was to have but one person, sad 
and well-disposed, to make his bed, and to make him fire as it 
shall need. That the said Reginald shall have no book to 
look on, but only a portuos and a mass-book, a psalter or a 
legend, and a Bible. He was to have competent fuel, accord* 
ing as his age and necessity should require ; and be found 
with meat and drink as a brother of the same abbey is served, 
when he is excused from the fratry, and somewhat better as 
his disposition and reasonable appetite shall desire conveni- 
ently, after the discretion of the abbot aforesaid.*' The body 
was cared for ; the refinement of cruelty was practised on the 
mind. " He was to have nothing to write with, no stuff to 
write upon."* Bishop Redman, a Herefordshire man, was 
consecrated 1472. He restored to St. Asaph the daily ser- 
vice, which had been suspended seventy years ; he repaired 
the walls, new-roofed the church, and made the east window 
and stalls of the choir; his arms are still to be seen in differ- 
ent parts of the fabric. Bishop Redman died bishop of Ely, 

* Willis's St. Asaph, voL i. pp. 81-83. 
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<< leaving behind the character of being a person of most ex- 
traordinary charity, doing abundance of public and private 
good/'* The Bishops of St. Asaph, for a hundred years after 
the palace had been burnt down, lived at some commendam 
attached to their bishopric. Thus David ap Jorwerth, bishop 
of St. Asaph 1492-1503, and abbot of Valle Crucis, lived 
and died at his abbey. In 1503 a true-hearted Welshman 
ascended the throne of St. Asaph, David ap Owen ; he did 
what his predecessors for a century had only talked of doing — 
rebuilt the palace of St. Asaph. He also built a bridge of 
timber over the Clwyd, near St. Asaph, called to this day 
^^ Bishop David's bridge,'* though the present structure can- 
not boast quite so high an antiquity. The beautiful tower 
of Wrexham church was erected during this episcopate. 
Bishop David ap Owen died 15l2.-|- 

. The words and acts of the bishops of a church form a 
fair guide to her history. We have also other sources of 
information, to which we will now turn — the Monastic Insti- 
tutions. Asceticism, it must be confessed, did not thrive 
and flourish in the Principality in the later Catholic ages. 
Somehow or another, the roost stringent rules and regulations 
broke down before the genial influences and almost sacred 
requirements of Welsh hospitality. Even the austere Cis- 
tercian visibly thawed and melted. Thirteen dishes — not one 
less — were, when Giraldus wrote, indispensable to sustain the 
mortified existence of the disciple of St. Bernard.^ Though . 
the monks loved and made good cheer, to which they were 
partly bound by the obligations, which the laity took in a 
very wide sense, of entertaining founders and founder^' kin, 
the reader must not run away with the impression that the 
monasteries were a useless burden to the country. The 
superiors of these institutions, spread thickly over Wales, 
formed a body of large and large-hearted landed proprietors, 
whose sympathies were always with the people. In return 
for national support they conferred national benefits. They 
opened roads, erected bridges, cleared forests, established 
hospices, preserved and promoted literature and the arts. 
But for the monasteries and the monks, society in Wales, as 
in other countries, must in these wild days have lapsed into 

* WiUis, vol. i. p. 88. f Ibid. p. 90. 

. t Hoare's Giraldus, vol. L p. 76. 
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otter barbarism. In the productive cultivation of land we 
are, it is to be feared, with all our agricultural improvements, 
much behind the abbot-farmers of the old time. Doctor 
Malkin reports, " The ruins of ancient farms and barns are 
particularly to be noticed, as unquestionable evidences of 
opulence and fertility. The agriculture of the country was 
much in the hands of the clergy, and it was no uncommon 
thing to meet with bams belonging to abbeys and monas- 
teries capable of containing more than the produce of the 
parish in which they are situated, in the present supposedly 
improved state of cultivation."* The ruins still existing of 
conventual houses, and the ruins, though it may read like a 
censure, of conventual, now parish, churches, attest the re- 
fined taste and accomplished skill of the men who erected 
them. The monasteries of Wales may be divided into two 
classes — Welsh foundations for Welsh monks, and English or 
Norman foundations for English or Norman monks. The 
two had their jealousies and rivalries, their national pride 
and prejudices: but on occasions of public or private distress 
these irritations were laid aside and forgotten ; both opened 
wide their doors to the stranger and the suppliant, and saw 
in him neither Welshman nor Englishman, neither friend nor 
foe, but Jesus Christ himself in the person of his suffering 
member. Among the Welsh religious houses were Conway, 
YstradfHur, Llanvaes, Valle Crucis, Cwmhir, Clynnog Vawr, 
Penmon. 

I; The Cistercian abbey of Conway f was founded by Lly- 
welyn the Great, about 1185, a few years before he estab- 
lished his right to the throne of Wales. He afterwards 
" endowed it with lands to a very great extent in Carnarvon- 
shire and in Anglesea, and with privileges of great value.'* 
Among the territorial possessions of Conway abbey was one 
of high mark, but difficult to get at, and not very productive 
when it was got at, called Caput Wedva Vawr — the top of 
Snowdon. The exemptions conferred on this royal and favoured 
monastery will tend to show us the burthens imposed upon 
others. Conway was to be free from the maintenance of all 
men, horses, dogs, and hawks, even those of the prince. No 
one was to interfere in the elections and affaira of the house. 
The following privilege exhibits the benefits of clergy. WheM 

* Vol. i. p. 76. f* Cymniod. vol. iv. p. 244. 
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the Church had the sway, that she took care of others I am 
far from denying ; but she certainly took good care of her- 
self. The monks of Conway ." were to enjoy all benefits of 
wrecks on the shores of their property, in the same manner 
as the prince did on his ; but no advantage was to be taken 
of similar misfortunes to religious men, but all their goods 
so wrecked were to be restored." Conway in North Wales, as 
YstradfHur in South Wales, was the depositary of the national 
records, which were regularly committed to writing by the 
bards who filled the important office of historiographers. So, 
my reader, you see, if, being at all of a utilitarian turn, you 
are insensible to the fact, the good of bards and monasteries. 
Had there been no Welsh bards, we should have had no 
Welsh histories ; had there been no monasteries, there would 
have been no safe places to keep the histories in. Either 
these invaluable memorials would have never existed, or, 
which would be the same thing to us, they would have ceased 
to exist. In the black-letter edition of Doctor PowelFs 
'* History of Wales," published 1584, about the middle of the 
book there is a break: — ** At this time," (1156), we are 
told, ** Caradocus Llancarvan endeth his collections of the 
successions of the Brytaines, from Cadwallader untill this 
time. The successions and acts of the Princes of Wales 
after this time, untill the year 1270, were kept and recorded 
from time to time in the abbies of Conway in North Wales, 
and Stratflur in South Wales, as witnessed Gutryn Owen, 
who, being in the daies of Edward the Fourth, wrote the 
best and most perfect copie of the same."* Conway abbey 
maintained its splendour and consequence till the death of 
Llywelyn ap GrufFydd, prince of Wales, 1282. Edward I. 
pulled it down, and erected a military fortress on its site. 
The change of destination is striking and appropriate — the 
sword supplants the cross ; the stem behests of a conqueror, 
the affectionate voice of blessing. We have given us the 
names of several men of rank who were buried in the pre- 
cincts of the monastery, but hear nothing of the men of 
learning whom it produced. This lack of information upon 
a most interesting point is common to all the accounts of 
religious houses in Wales after the twelfth century. I men- 
tion the deficiency, not under the impression that it cannot, 

* Powell^ p. 206. 
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but with the hope that it may, be supplied. We are told 
that Cynan ap Owain Gwynedd ^' was interred here in the 
year 1200 in a monk's cowl." Put the fact down, if you 
will, as an item of popular superstition ; the monks of Conway 
could not have been a very bad set of persons, or else nobody 
would have thought of smuggling himself into heaven 
under their head-gear. Edward I. removed the monks of 
Conway to Maenan, where they continued till the dissolution. 
'* Casnodyn, a bard who flourished between 1290 and 1340, 
addressed a Welsh ode — extant in Welsh — to Jeunan ap 
Khys, abbot of Conway or Maenan abbey, who appears, by 
some of the lines, to have resided occasionally at Amlwch, in 
Anglesea: the ode is highly eulogistic." Judging by the 
ode we have in English, addressed by another bard to 
another abbot, we may conclude Jeunan ap Rhys to have 
been a jolly good fellow. 

In my first series, we carried the history of Ystradfflur, or 
Strataflorida, situate in Cardiganshire, South Wales, up to the 
early part of the thirteenth century. To go back to the 
twelfth century:— In 1188, Sisyllt, abbot of Ystradfflur, 
attended Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, and the arch- 
bishop slept a night at Ystradfflur. Perhaps the worthy abbot 
might have been blind to the aggressive intentions of the 
English metropolitan. Certainly, so soon as Giraldus stood 
up to fight the battle of St. David's, the monks of Ystradffliir 
were on his side. When he went to carry on his appeal at 
Rome, he did not hesitate to commit his dearest treasures — 
his books — to their charge ; and before that time, whenever 
he was hard pressed, he found the hospitable doors of Ystrad- 
ffliir open to receive him. The Abbot of Alba Domus, or 
Whitland, acting under the orders — which he was not slow to 
execute — of the justiciary of South Wales, " gave orders that 
no respect should be paid to the archdeacon (Giraldus) when- 
ever he came, but that he should be received only in the 
public hall, among the noisy and vulgar guests. He ordered 
also that neither monk nor lay-brother, nor even any servant 
belonging to the convent, should be allowed to conduct him 
as a guide over the wild and dreary tract of country in which 
the monastery is situated — a mark of hospitality and kindness 
not denied to the greatest stranger.''* There are a few, and 

* Hoftre's Giraldus, yd. i. p. zl. 
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but a few, interesting notices of a later date.* '< In 1254 was 
bought the great bell at Strataflorida, for one hundred and 
nine marks, and was raised to its place, and was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Bangor. * ♦ * On the eve of Candle- 
mas Day, 1281, the Bishop of St. David's sang mass at 
Strataflorida, and that was the first mass which was sung in 
the diocese.'' This musical bishop was the celebrated Thomas 
Becke. In 1295, during one of the patriotic attempts of the 
Welsh to throw off the English yoke, Ystradfflur was burnt 
down. ^* The Abbot of Strataflorida foolishly promised the 
king (Edward I.) that on a certain day, and at a certain 
place, he would bring the county of Cardigan into amity 
with the king ; but when the king, with an armed force, was 
waiting for a very long time, no one of the Welshmen came 
to the appointed spot. Therefore the king said in a passion, 
* Burn, burn ;' and so the fire, which never cries out * Enough,' 
in like manner wrapped both the abbey and the country in a 
flame." Edward I., when he had cooled upon the matter, 
gave 78/. towards restoring the abbey, stipulating that the 
monks should maintain the highways and cut down the 
thickets. The work of renovation was soon effected. Lly* 
welyn Goch, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
addressed a poem to Llywelyn Fychan, abbot of Ystradfflur. 
It is conceived in a graver strain than his brother bard's 
eulogy on the " righteous abbot with a rosy face," at Valle 
Crucis : — 

" I believe in thee, Jesu, Son of the powerful Father, 
The generons Creator and Governor of the snn and moon, 
The heavenly Believer, gracious Lord and Judge. 
As my supporter, thou hast given me help 

In giving me a leader, lord — ^the bulwark of a banqueting country. 
A man of marvellous order, the hero 
Of Strataflorida, — ^its Sovereign and good Protector, 
Uwelyn Fychan, worthy of respect ; a well-formed abbot, 
An unblemished man, of Garwy sprung, 
Offspring of a well-known leader, a conquering lion. 
Namely, the other Llywelyn, his wise and happy father. 
Blessed Lord, thou didst visit the hiU-guide with a treacherous disease. 
And its symptoms of departure — ^it was thy good gift, 
And we despaired of having a just abbot. 
But thy power and gracious mlrade defended us: 



* Roberts's Strataflorida Abbey, pp. 13-30. 
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Tiioa didst henr the earnest entreaty 

Of my voice, wliich prasnmptiioiisly floated up to hesfien ; 

And without destroying my kind hope, 

Thou didst prolong the life of the liberal abbot.*" 

What a delieiously suggestive expression is that ^^ bul- 
vark of a banqueting country I " In 1400 the cemetery 
of Ystradffliir received the mortal part of the famous poet 
David ap Gwilym. He is said to be buried under a yew- 
tree. His Welsh epitaph is thus literally rendered by the 
erudite pen of the Rev. John Williams of Nerquis : — 

** Worthy David, mighty bard, 
Art thou laid here under the green wood ? 
Beneath a flourishing tree, even a beautiful yew. 
Where he was buried the song lies concealed. 
Beneath a bushy green yew, the fair nightingale of Teiyi, 
David is interred : 
The vigorous strain is in the dust. 
We have now no genius by day or by night.'' 

In the war of independence, 1401, Ystradffliir was burnt 
a second time by Henry IV. Whether the buildings were 
ever completely restored as they were before may be ques- 
tioned. It is a consolation to remember that Ystradffltlr 
suffered in a good cause. 

In 1426 Ystradffliir received the last mark of royal mu- 
nificence in a grant, in confirmation of former grants, from 
the hand of the ** meek usurper," Henry VI, Leland de- 
scribes the Ystradffliir, as he saw it, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. His spelling is modernised. '< The 
church of Stratafiur is large, side-isled, and cross-isled. 
The foundation of the body of the church was made to have 
been sixty feet longer than it is now. By is a large cloister ; 
the fratry and infirmitory be now mere ruins. The cemetery 
wherein the country about doth bury is very large, and 
meanly walled with stone. In it be xxxix. great yew-trees. 
The base-court, or camp, afore the abbey, is very fair and 
large." " Amongst the outhouses and refuse of a farm- 
yard,*' touchingly observes my learned and able authority, 
*^ one solitary arch remains, as it were a specimen left by the 
hands of the spoiler, to guide our imagination in its musings 
upon the probable appearance of the beautiful sanctuary 
which has been, one might say, sponged from off the &ce of 
theearUu" 
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Llanvaes,* or the Church in the Field, tbe site having 
been the scene of a battle in old time between the Welsh 
and Egbert, king of the West Saxons, was founded by 
Llywellyn the Great, in memory of his consort Joan, who 
died 1237, and whose body was rempved to this convent. 
The monks were Franciscans : they appear to have been at 
all times active politicians. In the rising of Madoc, natural 
son of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, prince of Wales, in 1294, the 
brethren of Llanvaes sided with the English, and had their 
bouse destroyed and lands ravaged for their pains. In con- 
sideration of the heavy losses which they had sustained, 
Edward II. remitted payments of taxes and imposts due to 
the crown. In the great national struggle about a cen- 
tury later, the monks of Llanvaes were up and doing on 
the Welsh side, and by a hard fate were, as we have already 
seen, severe sufferers for their patriotism and loyalty. Llan- 
vaes is supposed to have continued in a ruined condition 
till ** Henry V., by patent, established here eight friars, 
directing that only two of them should be Welsh." 

Valle Crucis,t or the Vale of the Cross — ^the Welsh name 
is Llanegwestl — ^^was so called from an ancient pillar or 
cross, which stood about a quarter of a mile above the mo- 
nastery. It was a round column, and one of the most 
ancient inscribed British pillars now existing. It continued 
entire until the civil wars in the time of Charles I., when it 
was thrown down and broken, because it had the appearance 
md name of a cross. For the field it lies in is still called 
Llwyn y Groes, or the Grove of the Cross. The pillar was 
a sepulchral cross, erected by Concen to the memory of 
Eliseg." I do not quite understand how a round column 
could have the appearance of a cross. It was, I suppose, 
surmounted by a golden cross, to which Gruffydd Hiraethog 
alludes in his eulogy on the '* righteous and rosy-faced 
abbot : "— 

" Behold ! 
Yon sacred symbol's glittering gold.'' 

Valle Crucis was a Cistercian monastery, founded in 1200 
by Madoc ap Gruffydd, lord of Bromefield. The bishops of 
St. Asaph were great benefactors to this monastery, till 

* Cymmrod. vol. iv. p. 232. f Ihid. 248-251 « 
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Bishop Einion, the Dominican black brother of Nannan, who 
by course of law, perhaps equity, took almost as much away 
as his predecessors had given. The chronicles of Valle 
Crucis are very meagre indeed. The only notable occurrence 
is a dispute about the right to a fishery between the monks 
and the freemen of Llangollen. The question was referred to 
arbitration; the arbiters were the abbot, and five monks 
chosen by tl)e freemen, who decided in favour of themselves. 
What simple souls the freemen of Llangollen must have been, 
and how astute the monks! Gruffydd's ode to the abbot 
of his day gives a very good idea of the state of things at 
Valle Crucis, and a remarkably pleasing and creditable 
picture does the grateful bard present of an abbot in the 
olden time. If Mr. Jones, in his " Bardic Museum/' has 
misplaced Gruffydd Hiratheog, and he belong to the sixteenth 
century, and wrote this composition about 1540, all the more 
to the honour of Valle Crucis. Abbots are reputed to have 
sadly degenerated by that time, on account of which they 
were all sent about their business. Therefore, if the abbot 
of 1540 was so respectable a personage, what amiable and 
excellent people must his predecessors have been! There 
seems to have been something very inspiring about Valle 
Crucis, as the pens of more poets than one have eloquently 
descanted on the virtues of its reverend inmates. The com- 
pliments, unfortunately for me, are only to be found in 
Welsh. ** The most rigid anchorite could not have selected 
a spot more completely secluded from the busy hum of men, 
than that in which this ruined pile is situated ; built at the 
very bottom of a deep dell, it is screened from view, till a 
person is close to it, by the high and well-wooded hills which 
surround it; and there is something exceedingly tranquil 
and soothing in the scene, which its decaying fragments 
exhibit: a pleasing melancholy pervades the whole, and 
creates an emotion infinitely more delightful than that which 
a more splendid and more perfect structure might produce." 
Cwmhir Abbey,* on the banks of the Clewedock, in Rad- 
norshire, seven miles from Penybont, from which it may be 
reached by a good road, was founded 1143 by Cadwallon ap 

* Rees's Historical and Descriptiye Account of Cwmhir Abbey. 
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Madoc for sixty monks of the Cistercian order, and dedi- 
cated to St Mary. In 1199 a band of monks of Cwmhir, 
either because their house was too full, or that a change of 
lords of the soil, a Mortimer for a Cadwallon, had made 
matters uncomfortable, sallied forth in quest of a new habi- 
tation, and settled at Cymmer, Merionethshire. In 1231 
King Henry III. led an army into Wales against Llywelyn 
the Great, prince of Wales. On this occasion a monk o^ 
Cwmhir, by a clever stratagem, entrapped a body of the 
enemy. Some soldiers belonging to the English garrison of 
Montgomery castle, meeting the monk, who had put himself 
in their way on purpose, asked him if he had heard any- 
thing of the whereabouts of King Llywelyn. ** Oh I " said 
the monk, ** if that is what you want, I can show you where 
he is directly ; he is in yon marshy meadow, where you see 
the river. He has very few men with him now ; he is waiting 
for the others." " Can we pass the river ? " said the soldiers. 
" Not by the bridge," quoth the monk ; " Llywelyn has 
broken it down ; but there is a ford which you can safely 
take on horseback." Just then, by mere accident, a few 
Welshmen showed themselves in the meadow. Off set the 
English soldiers. The Welshmen ran into a wood, and the 
Englishmen, in hot pursuit, sank into the river and marshes 
up to the horses' belly. The Welsh turned on them, and 
slaughtered horses and men floundering in the mud. King 
Henry III. enraged, and no wonder, marched to Cwmhir, 
sacked and burnt a grange or farm-house belonging to the 
abbey, and ordered the whole pile of buildings to be similarly 
treated ; but was hardly pacified by the opportune tender of 
three hundred marks by the abbot to save the monastery. 
The next year, 1232, Henry III., a most placable monarch, 
granted a protection to the monks of Cwmhir, including an 
exemption from the payment of toll and custom, with a 
proviso against collusion with the king's enemies. Those who 
molested the religious were to be fined 10/. The suits of 
law in which Cymhir was a party were to be tried before 
the king and his chief justice only. In 1401 Owen Glyndwr 
burnt Cwmhir Abbey, which, by that fiery visitation, we may 
conclude to have become identified with the English interest. 
For many past years nothing was to be discerned of Cwmhir 
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Abbey but a few dilapidated walls, and some little greea 
hillocks, marking the site of buildings. In 1327, the then 
proprietor^ cleared the site of the church ; but too liberal 
in his free admissions, an impertinent purloining curiosity 
played woeful havoc with the discovered remains. That 
mutilated fragments of the abbey buildings should be found 
doing duty for coarser materials in walls of mansions and 
farm-houses is just what might have been expected, but that 
any portion of Cwmhir should have got into a church is 
certainly an agreeable surprise. Yet so it is. In the parisb 
church of Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, may be seen, or 
rather might be seen, if the thick coating of whitewash 
would let them, from Cymhir, '^ s\x pointed arches, se- 
parating a north side-aisle from the nave, supported by piens 
having columnar facings of small shafts, and capitals orna- 
mented with carved palm-leaves and other sculptured subjects. 
The hammer-beams at the lower part of the sides of the roof 
of the nave are ornamented with exquisitely carved figures, 
furnished with wings, and holding shields." Llanidloes also, 
up to 1816, possessed a screen, to which a similar tradition 
attached. The screen was taken down that year when the 
church was under repair, and has never been put up again. 
Let us hope that some generous church antiquarian may 
discover and replace it. Newtown Church, Montgomeryshire, 
has to show some of the spoils of Cwmhir. 

Ciynog Vawr* was a very ancient foundation, dating 
from St. Beuno, a great Welsh saint in the beginning of the 
seventh century. Cadwallon, son of Cadvan, king of North 
Wales, sold the saint a tract of land for sixty cows. St. 
Beuno lost no time in building a church, and then began a 
wall round it. *^ On a work-day, when he was making this 
.wall, a woman, with a little child in her arms, begged Beuno 
to bless the child. < Stay woman, a little,' said Beuno, * till 
we finish this work.' The child would not stay, but cried on 
lustily. Beuno asked the woman why the child wept so. 
* Good saint,' answered the woman, < he has good reason ; the 
land which thou possessest and buildest on is the inheritance 
of this child.'" St. Beuno went to the king and said, "Giye 
me other land, or my cows back again." "I cannot chai^ 

* Cymrodd. vol. iy. p. 236. Arctaeal. C«iii1k vol. ill. pp. 247-257. 
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the land/* said the king, *^ and as to the sixty cows, I have 
not got them ; I have given them away." St. Beuno, in a 
passion — a saint in a passion is an anomaly, but such things 
will be — replied, " I will pray of God, that within a while 
thou mayest have no land at all." St. Beuno went his way, 
but it was ordained that his pure lips should not utter a 
revengeful prayer. Gwyddeint, cousin-german to the unjust 
king, ran after St. Beuno, and found him sitting on a stone 
by the river side, and Gwyddeint, in a gentle and loving 
spirit, << gave God and St. Beuno for his own soul, and the 
soul of Cadwallon, his cousin-german, the town of Clynog 
for ever, and made a good title of it. And then Beuno wrought 
many miracles by the help of God, which no man could num- 
ber.*' The monks of St. Beuno's foundation are supposed to 
have observed the same rule as those of Bangor-Iscoed. 
Afterwards Clynog became possessed by the white monks ; 
but they could not have had it very long, as in 1291 the 
house was collegiate. The clerks then resident were called 
** portionists," and formed a collegiate or capitular body. 
The church of Clynog is described " as one of the most 
venerable and magnificent structures in all North Wales," 
and that is saying a good deal. One of the principal sources 
of revenue of the old college consisted of the offerings of 
calves and lambs to St. Beuno; all which were born with 
a peculiar slit or nick in the ear were considered as the pro- 
perty of the saint. Trinity Sunday was the grand day of 
presentation. St. Beuno continued to have his claims re- 
spected long after the change of religion. The purposes to 
which the proceeds of the sale of St. Beuno*s calves and lambs, 
and other offerings in money, were applied in Protestant 
days, were the relief of the poor and repairs of the church. 
The oblations were made according to the following pre- 
scribed form: — ** Here I offer to God fourpence for my private 
sins, on which account the Almighty is now punishing me ; 
to be given for the same service that the blessed saints used 
to offer. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen."* The money used to be put in a strong 
oak chest, called Cyff Beuno, or Beuno's chest, made out 
of one piece of timbei", and locked with three locks. It 



* Evan's Ni Wales, p. 373. 
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was opened once in the year. This strong box gave 
occasion to a proverb, — "You may as well attempt to 
break open St Beuno's chest." I should be very glad 
to hear that the offerings to St. Beuno had been revived. 
Independently of preventing so fine a church from going to 
decay, I confess that it grieves me sore to see an honest Welsh 
saint thus mulcted of his dues. 

To Penmon in Anglesea,* three miles from Beaumaris, 
tradition assigns a venerable antiquity. A college is said 
to have existed there so early as the sixth century, over which 
Seiriol presided, and whither " the people of Scandinavia (the 
Manksmen and the Scots) resorted generally for instruction 
in the Christian faith." How long this famous school of 
the prophets continued to enlighten the world I know not. 
The latest establishment at Penmon was a priory for black 
monks, founded in 1221 by Llywelyn the Great. The prior 
was one of the three magnates of Anglesea. Of the history 
of the priory nothing remains ; of its buildings, very little. 
There is not far from the ruins an ancient cross, " covered 
with zigzag and interlacing ornaments on all sides. The 
present aspect of Penmon Priory, combined with a careful 
study of its remains, shows that it must have been an esta- 
blishment of a small and simple description, forming a happy 
and beautiful retreat from the troubles and temptations of 
the world, and a centre of religion and benevolence to all this 
corner of the island." The principal Norman monasteries 
were Basingwerk, in North Wales ; Neath, Cardiff, Margam, 
Ewenny, and Tintern, in South Wales. The inmates were 
not always English monks, but they were invariably in the 
English interest, and might be pounted upon in an emergency. 
Basingwerk,t in Flintshire, is claimed as a Welsh foundation, 
augmented by Norman benefactors, of whom Henry XL, and 
Randal earl of Chester, were the chief. The monks were 
Cistercians. The Knights Templars had also a house or cell at 
Basingwerk. Edward I., meditating the annexation of Wales, 
took the abbey of Basingwerk under his protection, on condi- 
tion that the brethren held no communication with the Welsh 
patriots in arms against him. The abbot of Basingwerk had 
several writs of summons to parliament in this reign. This 

* Cymmrod. vol. iv. p. 233. Archseol. Camb. July 1849, pp. 198-204. 
t Cymmrodk voL iv. pp; 252-253. Pennant, voL i. p. 40. 
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monastery was zealous in the cause of King Edward I. The 
monks of Basingwerk had a grant from the crown of lands in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, in which the king reserved the right 
of deer-stalking, but allowed the Cistercian sportsmen to kill 
hares, foxes, and wolves. Gutyn Owain, a famous bard in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, composed an ode in honour 
of Abbot Thomas ap David Pennant. The poet says that 
the generous abbot *^ gave twice the treasure of a king in 
wine/' Abbot Thomas, a versatile genius, also erected 
water and wind-mills, and is complimented by the bards on 
his prowess in war ; and they might have added, in love, as 
Abbot Thomas, in his old age, married and had a son, Nicho- 
las, who succeeded him in the abbacy. Nicholas was the last 
abbot Basingwerk ever saw. 

Neath Abbey, in Glamorganshire,* was founded by 
Richard de Granville and Constance his wife, in the reign of 
Henry I., « for monks of the order of Savigny, who soon 
afterwards became Cistercians." A distinguished Welsh bard, 
Lewis Morgan wg, about 1520, composed a very studied ode 
in praise of Lyson, abbot of Neath. My authority supplies 
a prose translation of four stanzas. *< Temple of Neath, 
where there are numerous new buildings, and God is wor- 
shipped in this temple ; and Lyson is like Duuotus, the father 
bf abbots, and, like Bernet the judge, chief of all the religious. 
. . The lofty roof of this monastery is like the serene blute 
expanse of the vale of Hebron, and like^a grand palace covered 
with lead, and beneath its fair dome is the residence of reli- 
gious devotees. And its elegant painted glass windows, repre- 
senting the arms of different kings and emperors, and various 
figures and ornaments ; how magnificently grand, when the 
sun darts his beams through the glass; and the different 
arches, doors, and gateways, kept by watchful porters. The 
lofty ceiling painted to represent the archangels in heaven ; 
and the spacious floor, sufficient to contain the inhabitants of 
Babylon, is paved with variegated marble. Then how rap- 
turous to hear the chiming and ringing of the bells, and the 
soft music, the delightful chaunting, and loud anthem of 
the white-robed assembly, united to celebrate the praise of 
the Most Highest, in one grand and harmonious chorus V* A 
very different kind of chorus may be he£^rd noi^ from the 

f Cymmrod. voL iv. pp. 215-217. 
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copper- works that are where Neath Abbey was. At Cardiff* 
were several religious houses; a convent of black friars, 
founded by Richard de Clare in 1250 ; a convent of grey 
friars, founded in 1280 by Gilbert earl of Clare — a portion^ 
the walls are in existence ; and two others, one of which is 
supposed to have been occupied by white friars. So you see that 
Cardiff was well off for friars, black, white, and grey ; and 
that is all 1 have to tell you about Cardiff. Margam Abbey, 
Glamorgan8hire,t was founded by Robert earl of Gloucester, 
in 1 147, but was afterwards augmented by the very liberal 
benefactions of a noble Welsh family ; to one of whom, 
Mawrgan, who lived about 1200, it is said to have owed its 
name. Both Welsh and English families vied in enriching this 
famous monastery ; while the very honourable mention which 
Giraldus makes of it, shows their munificent gifts not to have 
been misapplied. *< This monastery, under the direction of 
Conan, a learned and prudent abbot, was at this time (1188) 
more celebrated for its charitable deeds than any other of that 
order (Cistercian) in Wales. On this account it is an un- 
doubted fact that, as a reward for that abundant charity 
which the monastery had always, in time of need, exercised 
towards strangers and poor persons, in a season of approach- 
ing famine their corn and provisions were perceptibly, by 
Divine assistance, increased, like the widow's cruse of oil by 
the means of the prophet Elijah. At another time of scarcity, 
while great multitudes of poor were daily crowding before 
the gates for relief, by the unanimous consent of the brethren 
a ship was sent to Bristol, to purchase corn for charitable 
purposes. The vessel delayed by contrary winds, and not 
returning on the very day when there would have been a total 
deficiency of com, both for the poor and the convent, a field 
near the monastery was found suddenly to ripen, more than a 
month before the usual time of harvest." King John and his 
army, on their way to Ireland, were hospitably entertained at 
Margam, in consideration of which this house was specially 
exempted from a heavy contribution which this needy mon- 
arch levied on the children of St. Bernard. Margam, devoted 
to the English interest, had to bear very rough usage from 

♦ Cymmrod. roL iv. p. 217. 

t Ibid. pp. 217-219. Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. 134.^ 
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the Welsh, chiefly in the wars carried on by Llywelyn the 
•Great. There is nothing very extractable for my purpose in the 
Annals from 1145 to 1232, translated in the '^ Archseol. Camb. 
vol. iii." The last paragraph I like best. The monk or bard 
who wrote this digest, having given an account of an attack 
of the Welsh on the town of Cynvig, finished thus : — " One 
thing, however, was praiseworthy and wonderful in them, that 
although they were in great want of victuals, they spared the 
church and the cemetery, and all that were in them." That 
is, though the Welsh were half-starved, they exacted no 
ransom in food or money. 

Ewenny,* near Bridgend,'Glamorganshire, was a Bene- 
dictine priory, founded by Sir Morrice de Londres about 
1140. The name Ewenny signifies the White Stream, from 
the little river near which it stands, and which as an addi- 
tional inducement to the piscatorial churchman to visit 
Ewenny, abounds with trout, and its channel is never dry. 
The most interesting portion of the priory now remaining is 
the parish church, which has been called a cathedral in 
miniature. In the chancel, by a rare accident, is preserved 
the grave-stone of the founder. It bears an inscription, short 
and simple, as were most of the ancient epitaphs, in French, 
translated, " Here lieth Morrice de Londres, the Founder. 
May God render to him according to his work. Amen." 
Tintern Abbey,-|- Monmouthshire, formerly included in 
Wales, is more frequently visited, and better known, than 
almost any other monastic ruin in England and Wales. I 
find no more of its early history than that it was founded for 
monks of the Cistercian order by Walter the Clare, in 1131, 
and was successively enriched by the lords of Chepstow. 
Roger de Bigod, earl of Norfolk, built the conventual church. 
** In 1268 the abbot and monks entered the choir of the new 
church, and celebrated the first mass at the high altar.*' 

To these scattered, and, I fear, meagre details of the con- 
dition of the Welsh Church for three centuries, I will 
append a brief review of old usages, Catholic and other, 
which have survived, or till within these few years did sur- 
vive, in the Principality. " Upon Christmas-day," writes 
Mr. Pennant,:): ** about three o'clock in the morning, most of 

* Cymmrod. yol. iv. p. 219. Hoare's Giraldud, vol. i. p. 149. 
t Ibid. J Vol. m. p. 161. 
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the parishioners assembled in church, and after prayers and 
a sermon, continued there singing psalms and hymns with 
great devotion till broad- day ; and if through age or infirmity 
any were disabled from attending, they never failed having 
prayers at home, and carols on our Saviour's Nativity. This 
act of devotion is called < plygan,' or * the crowing of the cock.' 
Shakespeare finely describes this old opinion :" — 

" Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad : 
The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike ; 
No fairy takes ; no witch have power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time/' 

By the way, speaking of fairies,* the Welsh have a very 
beautiful tradition to show how they came into being. When 
our Saviour was upon earth, there lived a woman who had a 
great many children : how many I cannot say, but a great 
many. Once she saw our Blessed Lord coming towards her 
house, and by some unaccountable impulse hid half her chil- 
dren, so that Jesus Christ should not see them. When he 
had departed from her dwelling the mother went to look to 
the children which she had hid, and found they bad disap- 
peared, and she never saw them again. These children be- 
came the first fairies. The plygan is still kept up : if I am 
not mistaken, I read an account of its celebration last year 
(1852), in a Welsh church in London. 

On Easter Monday,! a strange, rude custom, cer- 
tainly more honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
prevailed at Aber Conway, in Arvon, up to 1820, since 
which time it has been discontinued. The last happy man 
in the town who had eschewed the misery — excuse the 
paradox — of single blessedness, upon Easter Sunday (after, I 
presume, the hours for divine service) headed a large proces- 
sion, bearing sticks of gorse, to the hill of Fentwtil, about half- 
a-mile from the town. On their arrival at this spot, the newly- 
made Benedict mounted a heap of stones, and made pro- 
clamation, *< That all men under sixty years of age were to 
appear in the street before six o'clock on the following 
morning, and all under forty before four, and all under twenty 

* Camb. Quart Mag. voL iii. p. 76. f Ibid. p. 366. 
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were not to go to bed at aU ; on pain of the stocks." At 
daybreak next morning the terror of offenders was placed at 
the bottom of the main street, and a chaise or cart was in 
readiness to convey the delinquent lover of his nightcap to 
the scene of punishment. The house of a bachelor was 
always fixed upon. Ladders were put to the windows, or the 
doors were forced. Having allowed the culprit time to perform 
a hasty toilet, they put him in the cart, marched him to the 
stocks, and made fast his feet The master of the revels gave 
him a lecture on the sin of idleness, and taking his right 
hand asked him a number of questions, pertinent and imper- 
tinent, with his hand a little the worse for mud : he was then 
released with cheers, and generally joined his tormentors 
with remarkable zest in pursuit of another victim. This was 
considered men^s sport : if a servant-girl was caught peeping, 
her shoe was snatched away, which she got again for a kiss 
if she was pretty, for something in the shape of money under 
sixpence if she was not. This grotesque exhibition was all 
over by eight in the morning. 

On the eve of Trinity Thursday,* the Catholic festival of 
Corpus Christi, great resort used to be made to the tomb of 
Colmer — a saint about whom I can find nothing — ^in Christ 
Church, near Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Mr. Donovan, visit- 
ing the church in 1804, " beheld a young man of very credit- 
able appearance, with his nightcap on, lying upon the bare 
pavement, shivering with cold, his hands uplifted, and with 
many pious aspirations muttering a prayer for the cure of some 
affliction under which he appeared to labour. His friends 
formed a spacious circle round him, some standing, some 
sitting, and others kneeling ; but all were equally intent in 
watching the countenance and motion of the patient, to 
observe the progressive advancement of the miracle wrought 
upon him." The tomb of the saint was believed to impart 
this healing virtue only at one period of the year, the eve 
and night before Corpus Christi feast. The story goes, or 
rather went, for I suppose that it is gone long i^o, that a 
Monmouthshire squire, bent on putting the saint down, forbad 
the peasantry to meet in the church on the health-giving eve, 
and had the doors fast locked. At the hour of midnight, 
the bells, of their own accord, rang deep and sonorous peals, 

'^ DonoYan's South Wales, vol. i pp. 173-181. 
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heard the whole country round, and never ceased wagging 
their iron tongues till the dawn of day. The unbelieving 
squire, petrified and aghast, became, and continued for the 
rest of his life, a sincere convert to the might and merits of 
St. Colmer. Mr. Cox, in his " History of Monmouthshire,"* 
published 1801, states, that ^* in many parts of this county 
the poor of every persuasion still retain the custom of begging 
bread for the souls of the departed on All Souls' Day ; the 
bread then given is called *bara ran,' or dole bread." Great 
devotion was paid at the Fynnon Fair,f or holy well. If 
there happened to be one in a parish, '< the water for bap- 
tism was always brought from thence; and afler the cere- 
mony was over, old women were very fond of washing their 
eyes in the water of the font. In church, at the name of 
the Devil, a universal spitting seized the congregation, as if 
in contempt of that evil spirit; and whenever Judas was 
mentioned, they expressed their abhorrence of him by smiting 
their breasts." In some part of Wales a very extraordinary 
rite was observed. " When a person died, the friends sent 
for the sin-eater of the district, who on his arrival placed a 
piece of salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a 
piece of bread. He then muttered an incantation over the 
bread, which he finally ate ; thereby eating up all the sins of 
the deceased. This done, he received the fee of two shillings 
and sixpence, and vanished as quickly as possible from the 
general gaze; for as it was believed that he really appro- 
priated to his own use and behoof the sins of all those over 
whom he performed the above ceremony, he was utterly 
detested in the neighbourhood — regarded as a mere Pariah — 
as one irremediably lost."t Sin-eating was not a Bardic idea, 
it seems to have been a perverted and perverse tradition, 
probably reaching Wales by an oriental channel, in which the 
Jewish scape-goat and Christian Eucharistic Sacrifice are 
blended in disguise and distortion. ^' The popular notion in 
Pembrokeshire, with reference to the placing of salt on the 
bodies of the dead, was that it kept away the evil spirit." I 
have put the repulsive custom of sin-eating first, in order 
that the interest may experience no abatement with which I 
am confident that the reader will regard the cheerfully reve- 

* YoL i. Introduct. p. 30. f Pennai^t, vol. ill. p. 159. 

t Aichseol. Camb. October 1852, pp. 330-332. 
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rential feelings associated with deceased friends and relatives, 
which did form, and, I am told, in many paits of the country- 
does still form, one of the most beautiful and attractive fea- 
tures in the popular religion of Wales. 

Dr. Malkin,* describing a visit which he paid to Glamor- 
ganshire in 1803, says, '* The bed on which the corpse lies 
is always strewed with flowers, and the same usage is observed 
after it is laid in the coffin. They bury much earlier than 
we do in England ; seldom later than the third day, and very 
frequently on the second. This haste would be considered 
in England as less respectful and affectionate ; yet, take their 
<!Ustoms in the aggregate, and they will be found to be more 
so. It is an invariable practice, both by day and night, to 
watch a corpse. The chamber is hung ; candles are lighted, 
and kept burning. There is no instance on record of a family 
so unfeeling as to leave a dead body in the room by itself for 
a single instant, in the interval between the death and burial." 
A contributor to the " Cambrian Quarterly Magazine," in 
1829,f states, that twenty years before, while he was staying 
with a friend in a little village on the southern side of the 
Severn, a labourer, the father of a large family, died of a 
cold caught in harvest. The poor man had been kindly 
visited and cared for by the writer's friends. " We looked 
in," he says, " on the house of sorrow ; I was surprised at 
the great neatness and order that pervaded it. We were 
invited to see the corpse, which lay in an inner chamber 
upon a long bench, reverently covered with a clean home- 
spun sheet, the fellow of which hung suspended against the 
wall, studded over with laurel leaves, pinned crosswise, each 
simple lozenge tasselled, in the centre, by a small bunch of 
gillyflower and southernwood. The little indispensable occu- 
pations, and the air of neatness they produced, threw a 
serenity over the mourners themselves, that served to rob the 
chamber of death of much of its wonted gloom. The funeral, 
I found, was to take place, according to the custom of their 
class, after night-fall on the morrow. It proved a stilly 
autumn evening, nothing breaking the silence save the rising 
murmurs of the river, which again died away with a melo- 
<lious melancholy, sweetly harmonising with the scene 

• Vol. L p. 107. t Camb. Quar. Mag. vol. i. p. 413. 
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around. I watched, from a little elevated mound, the coming 
of the procession ; the cottage of the deceased stood high 
upon the side of the opposing hill, and through the almost 
darkness, for the harvest-moon had passed away, a moving 
light appeared, and then another, a little bustling irregu- 
larity, and then, in uniform array, eight or ten flaring torches 
were seen moving slowly onwards ; and a distant hum was 
heard, that you might have thought no more than the mur- 
muring of the river, had it not increased, as it approached, 
into the evident unison of many voices harmoniously blended 
in a devotional hymn, which they continued to chant as they 
moved along, and which now came impressively swelling 
on the ear as they emerged from behind a projecting point 
upon the broad hill-side, and was again half lost in the little 
thicket through which they passed in their descent. The light 
of the torches enabled me to observe that the attendants 
amounted to, at least, a hundred persons — men, women, and 
children, the passing-bell being a signal for the gathering of 
the country-side. The chant ceased not till the procession 
arrived at the gate of the small romantic cemetery, where 
the burden was set down, and a parting hymn poured forth, 
so solemn, so holy, and so subdued, that one could but feel 
there was a soul in man, and that that soul in its sorrows 
instinctively turns to Him ' who breaketh not the bruised 
reed/ The strong associations of the night before led me, 
on the morrow, to visit the churchyard alone. I was imme- 
diately attracted to the newly-made grave by the perfume 
and brilliancy of the flowers with which it had been profusely 
covered, many roots nicely covered, and the intervals filled 
up by blossoms only ; those blossoms rich and costly, such as 
seldom grace the cottage garden. I learned, however, that 
the horticultural treasures of the wealthy are ever ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed for this sacred purpose ; a simple epitome of. 
that great truth, that in the grave all earthly distinctions 
end." The dead are rarely interred on the north, or * wrong 
side,* of the church. 

In Glamorganshire — remember. Doctor Malkin's account 
belongs to the date of 1803 * — '* No flowers or evergreens, 
are permitted to be planted on graves but such as are 
sweet-scented. The pink and polyanthus, sweet-williams, 
gillyflowers, and carnations, roignionette, thyme, hyssop, 

^ VoL iL pp. 5ia-&13* 
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camomile^ and rosemaiy, make up the pious decoration of 
this consecrated garden. The white rose is always planted 
on a maiden's tomb ; the red rose is appropriated to the grave 
of any person distinguished for goodness, and especially 
benevolence of character. In the Easter week, most gene- 
rally, the graves are newly-dressed and manured with fresh 
earth, when such flowers or evergreens as may be wanted or 
wished for are planted. In the Whitsuntide holidays, or 
rather the preceding week, the graves are again looked after, 
weeded, and otherwise dressed, or, if necessary, planted again. 
This work the nearest relations of the deceased always do 
with their own hands, and never by servants or hired per- 
sons. When a young couple are to be married, their ways 
to the church are strewed with sweet-scented flowers and 
evergreens. When a young unmarried person dies, his or 
her ways to the grave are also strewed with sweet flowers 
and evergreens ; and on such occasions it is the usual 
phrase, that those persons are going to their nuptial beds, 
not to their graves. None ever molest the flowers that 
grow on graves, for it is deemed a kind of sacrilege to do 
so. A relation or friend will occasionally take a pink, if it 
can be spared, or a sprig of thyme, from the grave of a 
beloved and respected person ; but they never take much, 
lest they should deface the growth on the grave. There b 
in the world an unfeeling kind of false philosophy, which will 
treat such habits as I have mentioned with ridicule ; but 
these highly-pathetic customs of South Wales make the best 
impressions on the mind. What can be more aflecting than 
to see all the youth of both sexes in a village, and in every 
village through which the corpse passes, dressed in their 
best apparel, and strewing with sweet-scented flowers the 
ways sdong which one of their beloved neighbours goes to 
his or her marriage-bed ?" 

Other funeral observances, mentioned by Mr. Pennant, 
belong to an earlier date.* "It was customary, when the 
corpse was brought out of the house and laid upon the bier, 
for the next of kin, be it widow, mother, sister, or daughter 
(for it must be a female), to give over the coffin a quantity 
of white loaves, in a great dish, and sometimes a cheese with 
a piece of money stuck in it, to certain poor persons. After 
that they presented, in the same manner, a cup of drink, and 

*YoLm.V!^ 159-161. 
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required the person to drink a little of it immediately. When 
that was done they kneeled down, and the minbter, if pre- 
sent, said the Lord's Prayer : after which they proceeded 
with the corpse, and at every cross-way between the house 
and the church they laid down the bier, knelt, and again 
repeated the Lord's Prayer ; and did the same when they 
first entered the churchyard. To this hour, the bier is car- 
ried by the next of kin ; a custom considered as the highest 
respect that filial piety can pay to the deceased. In some 
places it was customary for the friends of the dead to kneel and 
say the Lord's Prayer over the grave for several Sundays 
after the interment." 

The reflections which Doctor Malkin makes on these 
beautiful traits in the religion of Wales are so just and appro- 
priate, that the reader will, 1 think, be pleased to see them 
transferred to my pages : — " Whatever subdues the wild, 
harsh, and uniuly passions to reason, to justice, and to bene- 
volence, civilises in the most proper sense of the word. In 
vain do we object, that philosophy would refer these feelings 
of the heart to the superstitious prejudices of ancient and 
unenlightened days. Where prejudices of this sort involve 
those who entertain them in despondency or bigotry, they 
are the enemies of our nature: but those superstitions, if 
such they be, are its friends, which lead the mind into a 
general suavity of temper, humanity, and kindness of senti- 
ment, humility without servile adulation, zeal in the service 
of our fellow-creatures according to our power and knowledge, 
rectitude of action, and propriety of behaviour."* 



In the compass of these three Essays we have, by flying 
leaps, traversed a considerable space; commencing several 
centuries antecedent to Christianity, and finishing at the 
close of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. The 
Cymric annals have yielded a rich harvest. Great events 
have crowded our pages. We have seen days of bright and 
glorious recollection. Animated and exciting as are the 
struggles for freedom of a courageous and true-hearted 
people, it is not on the bloody scenes of desolating warfare, 
however just and necessary, that the mind loves to dwell. 

♦ Vol ii. p. 514. 
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Shuddering it turns from these, to rest with a pleased regard on 
the mature fruits of peaceful labour, the calm triumphs of 
imperishable thought ; on the sages who uttered those pro- 
found and truthful maxims which envious time has spared ; 
on the colleges where British saints taught the life of faith, 
and acted the life they taught. These are the days which 
we desire to return, and these are the days which will re- 
turn. In the three years during which my attention has 
been riveted upon Wales, as occasion oiFered, the whole of 
the press of the Principality has passed before me ; and while 
I have been struck with the ability with which her journals 
are conducted, the ardent, patriotic spirit which they breathe, 
I have learnt from the varied information therein collected, that 
the movement which is bearing the nations of the earth onward 
with giant speed has communicated its quickening impulses to 
Wales. Everywhere are life and activity. Iron roads, the 
pioneers of social progress, intersecting the country ; agricul- ' 
ture improved; the industrial arts reviving. Healthful sign I 
Literature, that invoked the spirit of the past, is taking 
modem Science by the hand, to walk together in sweet com- 
munion. Golden are the harvests that smile on the face of 
this beauteous land. More precious the treasures she coyly 
conceals within her swelling bosom. Surpassing both, the 
intellectual vigour of her sons, which asks only full and free 
course for its complete and perfect development ; that full and 
free course Education will open. Schools will be multiplied ; 
instructors will arise, treading in the footsteps and emulous 
of the fame of their sainted forefathers. In ages distant 
Wales was tried in the fiery furnace. In times nearer our 
own she has languished in benumbing depression; pined 
beneath unmerited neglect. Dark and dispiriting has been 
her past ; bright and hopeful is the future that dawns before 
her. Though there hath been given to her " the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet shall not her teachers . 
be removed into a corner any more, but her eyes shall see 
her teachers, and her ears shall hear a word behind her 
saying. This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the . 
right hand and when ye turn to the left." 
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